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In the December issue of the LTT maga- 
zine, a photograph was incorrectly iden- 
tified as Rena Hoffman, a 1987 retiree. 
The photo should have been identified 
as Dorothy Kalkwarf, wife of 1987 re- 
tiree, Eugene Kalkwarf. 


About the cover: 


This rural scene near Plattsmouth in 
northeast Cass County symbolizes 
the agricultural background of many 
of LT&T’s customers. For rural 
dwellers the telephone is a vital link 
with the outside world. Photo by Jim 
Krantz 


COMMENTS 


We have written often in the pages of 
this magazine of the importance of 
good service to our customers. We have 
done so again in this issue in the 
article, “Service Beyond the Call” 
(page 6). We encourage you to read the 
article and to consider what “Service 
Beyond the Call” means to you and 
how you can best achieve it in your 
individual jobs. We also invite you to 
share some of those ideas with your co- 
workers. 

All of this is to introduce you to an 
“rary contest, “What Service Means to 

e.” 

The rules are simple. Any active 
employee of LT&T, below the level of 
department head or not employeed in 
Public Relations, is invited to write a 
short (200 words or less) essay on what 


service means to you in terms of your 
specific job, or in terms of the 
company’s responsibility to its 
customers. Submit your entry to: 
Editor, LTT Magazine, Public 
Relations, 15th & M. 

Entries will be judged by a member 
of the Lincoln Chapter of the 
International Association of Business 
Communicators and the best three 
entries will be published, along with 
the author’s photograph, in subsequent 
issues of the LTT Magazine. Authors of 
the published entries will also receive a 
set of 6 glasses with an engraved 
LT&T logo. 

Share your good ideas with us, and 
we will share them with your co- 
workers. 

Deadline for the entries is April 18 . 
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Customer Services — 


Making the Connection 


Establishing service involves multiple steps, many employees 


L you work for the phone com- 
pany, chances are strong that some 
time or other you'll receive the fol- 
lowing phone call from a relative, 
friend, neighbor, or anyone who 
knows you work for the telephone 
company. 

“T just moved into my new apart- 
ment,” the caller tells you, “and I 
called to get my phone service 
changed, you know? But they told 
me I would not have service until 
Monday morning. Why does it take 
so long when all they have to do is 
throw a switch? I can’t be without 
my phone all weekend!” 


The concept, perhaps more preva- 
lent since the switch from hard 
wired telephones to jacks, seems to 
be that telephone service is like elec- 
tric service. Just plug it in and the 
service is there. 


“Most customers are not aware 
that there is considerably more to 
completing an order for new service 
than simply pushing some kind of a 
switch in the central office,” com- 
ments Jerry Salber, residence com- 
mercial supervisor. “There is a lot of 
preliminary work to be done before 
the subscriber’s telephone gets con- 
nected to the central office equip- 
ment. Perhaps if we just track a 
service order, it will give you some 
idea of what is involved to get serv- 
ice installed.” 


It Starts with Taking the Order 
Most of the more than 9,500 Lin- 


coln area residence and business 
orders taken each month for new or 
changed service, start in the com- 
mercial business office or one of the 
Phone Centers with a service repre- 
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An order starts here. Susan Hardesty, Customer Services, takes a new order from a customer. 


sentative. As a customer calls in an 
order for new or changed service, the 
service rep will gather the following 
information from the customer: 


e The customer’s name, old 
address, and new address where the 
service is to be installed or changed; 

e Isthis a new service or achange 
in existing service? 

@ The service rep will ask the 
caller whether or not they would like 
any additional services such as 
touch call, or any of the available 
custom calling features; 

@ Does the customer want to sign 
up for I-wire maintenance? 

@ Does the customer wish to lease 
or purchase the telephone set? 

e Is there an existing phone 
already in the house? 

@ Is the location of the phone to 


stay the same or change? 
e How does the customer wish 
the directory listing to read? 


Once all of these questions have 
been answered, the service rep will 
need to satisfy credit requirements. 
If the customer has not had service 
from LI'&T in the past, or has an 
unsatisfactory credit rating, then a 
cash deposit or co-signature may be 
required. 


Data Entry Next Stop 


After all information pertinent to 
the order has been gathered, the 
service rep prepares a service order. 
If the order is a single line remove or 
install, the service rep taking the 
order is able to enter it into the com- 
puter where it goes automatically 
into the computerized Customer 


Nancy Arndt, 1&R, enters 
the order for new 
service into the CARS 
system. 


Automated Records System (CARS) 
as a pending order. All other orders 
are written up on an order form and 

ither entered by the service rep or 
forwarded to the data entry group in 
the General Service area, where it is 
entered into the CARS pending 
order file by the four people working 
in data entry. 


An order generally falls into one 
of two categories. If it requires no 
on-premise work or other additional 
work, it will qualify as ‘‘zero due 
date” and will be completed on the 
same day received, or the following 
day if received very late in the busi- 
ness day. Those orders requiring 
work at the customer’s residence or 
place of business, or other work 
prior to actual activating of the 
order will be scheduled for the third 
working day following receipt of the 
order by the business office. 


Service Connection Completed 


On the day the order is taken (in 
the case of a zero due date) or the day 
before an order is due for most other 
orders, cable pairs, rack and line 
assignments are made by the CARS 
data base and the order is ready to 
go to the appropriate central office. 
At the central office, frame attend- 
ants retrieve the order from the 
CARS pending order file and run 
the jumper. At the same time, the 


» 


information is retrieved by data 
entry personnel, who enter the fol- 
lowing information into the switch: 
customer’s telephone number, office 
line equipment, Equal Access choice 
and other features requested by the 
customer. After the switchroom 
work is completed and that infor- 
mation entered into the switch the 
customer’s phone is activated. 


On an average day, the four peo- 
ple in data entry handle about 200 
orders. Those same people also 
handle the 400 to 500 daily elec- 
tronic data entries that complete the 
orders. In addition, the group is 
responsible for updating the Equal 
Access entries for 16 communities in 
the territory. These communities, 
which do not yet have a digital 
switch, receive their Equal Access 
service from a special switch located 
in Lincoln. 

“During our really busy days, 
particularly in the fall when college 
students return, we may do as many 
as 1,500 to 1,800 entries a day,” says 
Jim Irons, facility supervisor, Cus- 
tomer Services. 

At both the Central Office and the 
data entry point, pending orders are 
pulled up from the computer every 
two hours, beginning at 8 a.m. and 
ending at 4 p.m. 

“We have to work as a team with 


the electronic data entry people,” 
comments Doris Rico, Network 
Operations. “If we make our line 
changes too early, then the custom- 
er will be out of service until activa- 
tion of their switch by the electronic 
entries. By coordinating our time to 


pull up and complete the orders, we 
keep that down time to a minimum. 
In other words, by both of us access- 
ing the orders through CARS at the 
same time, we are, in effect, process- 
ing those orders almost simul- 
taneously.” 


I1&R Orders Require 
Three Day Lead 


Service orders which require work 
on the customer’s premise are routed 
to the General Service area where 
the dispatcher assigns the work to 
the proper customer services techn1- 
cian. Service orders requiring on- 
site work are generally scheduled 
for completion no later than the 
third working day after the order 1s 
taken. Once the installation work is 
completed that information 1s 
entered into the CARS pending 
order file. The order is then com- 
pleted by the audit and completion 
section. 


“We may not be able to keep that 
schedule if the order involves some 
construction or other work before 
our installers can complete their job, 
but if there are no problems, or the 
installer does’t have to make a 
second call at the residence, then we 
can complete the job in three days as 
scheduled,” explains Ron Ahl, 
general service supervisor, Custom- 
er Services. 


After completion of the service 
order by the installer and the audit 
and completion section the system 
automatically updates the Custom- 
er Record Base (CRB) and notifies a 
number of other departments for 
their role in processing the custom- 
er’s telephone service. For example 
Revenue Accounting will update the 
Directory Assistance computer 
intercept records and, if a number 
change is involved, the Voice 
Recorder Intercept, which will 
remain until the original number is 
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reassigned. Directory will use a copy 
of the completed order to make any 
necessary additions, corrections or 
removes from the telephone direc- 
tory, and Customer Billing will use 
the updated CRB information for 
processing customers’ bills. 


Procedures are much the same in 
those exchanges where the CARS 
system has been put in place, but 
exhanges not yet using CARS use 
written orders which follow a sim- 
ilar trail from order taking to com- 
pletion. 


Automation has speeded the flow 
of information from department to 
department and cut down on the 
amount of actual paper work 
involved. But establishing tele- 
phone service is still a complex 
affair. There is a little more to it 
than just throwing a switch. 
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Ivan Doran, I&R, schedules the equipment and personnel needed for on-premise work for the 
new service order. 


Doris Rico, Network Operations, makes the line changes on the 
main frame. 
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Terry Morlok, 1&R, completes an on-site installation at a cus- 
tomer’s residence. 


Service Beyond the Call 


Our Competitive Edge 


L the centuries-old tradition in 
which the Chinese designate a spe- 
cific symbol for each year, 1988 is 
the Year of the Dragon. At LT&T, 
1988 will be the Year of the Custom- 
er, with a renewed commitment 
throughout the company to serving 
the customer. 


“Customer Service is going to be 
our number one priority in 1988, and 
in the years to come.” says Presi- 
dent James E. Geist. “We are a serv- 
ice company. That’s what we do— 
provide a service, and whether or 
not we succeed at our business 
depends on the satisfaction of the 
customers we serve.” 


“Although LT&T has a long tradi- 
tion of service, in today’s competi- 
tive climate, we cannot rest on our 
accomplishments of the past. We 
have to build on that tradition and 
continually strive to improve our 
customer’s satisfaction with the 
service we provide,” Geist says. 


“Customer satisfaction sells. And 
that’s why the driving force of our 
commitment will be to provide the 
very best possible service that we 
are able.” 


Service Is Primary Goal 


There is another side to service 
that is often overlooked. That is the 
importance of each and every 
employee to attaining customer 
satisfaction. In any business, only a 
small percentage of employees 
actually have face-to-face contact 
with the customer. Yet, the perform- 
ance of each employee ultimately 
affects the quality of service the cus- 
tomer receives. For example, at 
IBM, where an extensive study was 
made on the effect of employee per- 


formance to customer satisfaction, 
it was found that a 10% error rate in 
assigning and scheduling installers 
was having a definite negative 
impact on customer satisfaction. 
After decreasing that error rate to 
less than 1%, improved customer 
service resulted in increased cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 


Every employee’s performance 
should be a reflection of this empha- 
Sis on service. Regardless of 
whether you, as an employee of 
LT&T, are a vice president, an 
assignment clerk, service techni- 
clan, or marketing representative, 
your job is not complete unless your 
customer is satisfied. To achieve 
this may require taking the “extra 
step,” that principle designed to 
make all customers feel as if there is 
someone whose priority goal is to 
make sure that they, the customers, 
are informed and satisfied with the 
service being delivered. 


Fundamentally, service isn’t 
equipment, facilities or even 
investment. Service is an attitude. 
An attitude that says we’re respon- 
sible for the tangible products we 
sell, for the delivery of the services 
we offer. An attitude that says that 
we care about your satisfaction with 
our Company and its services. That 
attitude by LT&T employees has 
always been one of this company’s 
strengths and the corporate stra- 
tegy of the future is to continue to 
build on that strength. 


Why Are Customers Less 
Than Satisfied? 


Expectation often shapes satis- 
faction. The American customer is 
bombarded with information about 
all the wonderful things made pos- 


sible by new technologies in infor- 
mation processing. Their expecta- 
tions for service are high and their 
tolerance for poor delivery of tele- 
phone service is low. 


As the industry makes the shift 
toward cost based pricing and the 
price of local service begins to rise, 
customers are going to be more criti- 
calif service does not measure up to 
their expectations. 


The changing way in which tele- 
phone companies do business as a 
result of deregulation and competi- 
tion has made obtaining telephone 
service more complicated and con- 
fusing for customers. Customers 
whose only involvement in their 
telephone service in the past con- 
sisted of making a single call to 
order that service, are now required 
to make multiple decisions. We may 
view that as a growing opportunity 
for the customer to design custom- 
ized service to fit their own commun- 
ications needs. But customers often 
perceive it as a decreasing willing- 
ness of the telephone company to 
serve their needs. Ask any telephone 
customer how comfortable they are 
with their phone service since dives- 
titure, and most will admit to confu- 
sion, exasperation and impersonal 
service. 


Providing the information to help 
customers understand and better 
utilize the growing number of 
options for communications service 
is more time consuming for those of 
us who serve the customer, butitisa 
very necessary component in 
achieving customer satisfaction. 


Measure of Service Is 
Measure of Success 


Service is an intangible thing to 
define, but you can define and 
measure customer satisfaction. 


The Service Attitude Measure- 
ment (SAM) survey program estab- 
lished in 1971 as a formal means of 
measuring customer satisfaction 
has proved highly successful and is 
still in use by the company. SAM 
consists of monthly written surveys 
mailed each month to one to two 
thousand randomly selected cus- 
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tomers. The questions are divided 
into three general areas; general 
service, repair, and business office. 
Those questionnaires relating to 
telephone service in general are 
mailed to a random sampling of the 
entire customer base, while those 
dealing with repair service or busi- 
ness office service are mailed to 
randomly selected customers who 
have had contact with one of those 
two areas during the previous 
month. The mailings include cus- 
tomers in both Lincoln and 
throughout the territory. Approxi- 
mately one third of all surveys 
mailed are returned and evaluated 
and reports are issued on a monthly 
basis to the departments involved. 


“ .. We cannot rest on our 


accomplishments of the past 
... our commitment will be to 
provide the best possible 
service...” 


“The SAM reports are invaluable 
to usin terms of helping us pinpoint 
problems with service,” comments 
Jim Vanderslice, operations support 
manager. “It’s gratifying that the 
reports continue to show a 92 to 93 
percent or above satisfaction with 
our service. But our concern is with 
that 7 or 8 percent who indicate they 
are not satisfied. The SAM surveys 
provide us with information about 
specific service problems and enable 
us to follow up these problems until 
they are corrected.” 


LT&T also plans to launch a tele- 
phone survey program that will 
provide additional information on 
customer satisfaction and customer 
needs. Based on random calls 
selected from the entire customer 
base, the telephone survey is 
expected to be more statistically 
valid because of its higher percent- 
age of response and the sampling 
methodology. Questions will also be 
designed to enable the company to 
more accurately forecast specific 
services that our customers might 
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require or use if they were offered. 
The telephone survey will replace 
the general questionnaire currently 
used by the SAM survey. 


The remaining SAM surveys on 
business office and service contacts 
will continue to be used by the Cus- 
tomer Services Department to moni- 
tor the quality of service of those 
customers who have had recent con- 
tact with the company. 


Training Emphasizes 
Customer Satisfaction 


As a part of the new emphasis on 
improving service to the customer, 
the Customer Services department 
has been conducting a series of 
seminars for all customer contact 
personnel. The half-day seminars, 
which began in late February are 
expected to continue through most 
of March with approximately 900 
employees participating. The inter- 
active seminars include a video pre- 
sentation and workbooks as well as 
discussions led by moderators. 


The key word is “interactive” 
according to Jim Vanderslice, who 
planned and scheduled the sem- 
inars. 

“We are encouraging employees 
to share their suggestions for ways 
to improve customer service as well 
as any problems they may be expe- 
rliencing in the service area. 
Insights from those employees with 
direct customer contact will be im- 
portant aids in helping us develop or 
modify our procedures for dealing 
with customers and to provide new 
tools that our employees may need 
to accomplish this objective.” 


“Customer Services has always 
provided extensive training for our 
customer contact personnel, but the 
emphasis of these new training 
seminars will reinforce our renewed 
commitment to raising our level of 
customer satisfaction,” Vanderslice 
said. 


Customer Satisfaction Key 
to Profitability 


The telecommunications industry 
may be full of new ideas and tech- 


nologies with new applications, but 
the principle of “total commitment 
to customer satisfaction” is the key 
to increased sales and profitability, 
according to President Geist. 


“T don’t mean to imply that we 
have not always been committed to 
service,’ he says. “Talk to any of the 
older employees who recall the long 
weeks in the field cleaning up after 
an ice storm and you'll realize how 
truly committed our employees have 
always been, and still are. The 
emphasis has shifted today, how- 
ever. In the past, we all took pridein 
being telephone employees and in 
providing a valuable service, but the 
emphasis was on keeping the sys- 
tem going.” 


“Today’s competitive environ- 
ment requires a new emphasis. It 
requires pride in serving the cus- 
tomer rather than the system. We 
need, each of us, to develop a greater 
awareness that each customer is an 
individual requiring attention to his 
or her individual needs. Even those 
of us who do not often come in direct 
contact with customers on a daily 
basis, ultimately affect the service 
our customers receive. Our com- 
mitment in the past was to provide 
our customers with the best possible 
service at the lowest possible price. 
Competition has added another fac- 
tor to the equation. If we want to 
continue a high level of service and 
still be able to keep our prices ata 
competitive level, we will have to 
achieve greater operating efficien- 
cies at all levels.” 


“I think competition also makes it 
more necessary for us to develop a 
new awareness among our custom- 
ers that we are capable of, and com- 
mitted to, providing them with the 
type of excellent service they expect. 
We have a long history of serving 
our customers well, but that alone 
will not buy customer loyalty. It is 
not enough to provide a good com- 
munications system. We also have 
to deliver that service to our custo- 
mers at a cost which they consider 1s 
fair and in a manner which tells 
them we care. We call that Service 
Beyond the Call.” 


The Ideas Keep Coming 


LT&Ts Suggestion Program Started 65 Years Ago 


Laer suggestion program will 
mark its 65th year of existence in 
March of this year. Organized in 
1923, the suggestion plan was 
adopted by the company to encour- 
age employees to submit their ideas 
and suggestions for improving the, 
then, nineteen-year-old Lincoln 
Telephone Company’s service to the 
public and to increase the operating 
efficiency of the company. 


Then, as now, the program oper- 
ated under the guidance of a sugges- 
tion committee with representatives 
from each of the major work areas. 
At that time suggestions were sub- 
mitted via suggestion boxes placed 
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throughout the company. Awards 


were made for suggestions accepted 
and put into use and participating 
employees received recognition in 
company publications. The early 
program paid only $1 for each sug- 
gestion adopted but it quickly 
became a popular route for employ- 
ees to put their ideas to work for the 
company. 


During its first five years of exist- 
ence, over 500 suggestions were sub- 
mitted by employees, with about 25 
percent of those adopted and put 
into practice. The early suggestion 
program had its ups and downs, 
however. A story in the Telephone 
News in 1928 reported that 50 sug- 
gestions were received during the 
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two-month period of December and 
January. During February and 
March of the following year, how- 
ever, an astounding 500 suggestions 
were received. 

The suggestion program has not 
been continuous during the past 69 
years. There was a brief period dur- 
ing the early 1930’s when the pro- 
gram was dropped for a brief time. It 
was reestablished, however, and by 
the 1940’s again operational. 


In May 1945, the reestablished 
program underwent several revi- 
sions and the award was raised 
from a range of $2 to $10 with a 
special maximum award of $100ifa 
suggestion resulted in increased 
revenue for the company. The newly 
revised program was aimed at more 
specifically increasing efficiency or 
revenues and improving service to 
customers. Criteria for an accept- 
able suggestion called for 1) improv- 
ing earnings by providing new 
sources of revenue or reducing 
unnecessary expenses; 2) improving 
the quality or increasing the value 
of service to the customer; 3)provid- 
ing ways to promote good customer 
relations; 4) providing ways to 
improve working conditions or pro- 
moting health and safety practices; 
5) providing ways to save time and 
material; 6) reducing unnecessary 
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The Suggestion Committee meets monthly to evaluate suggestions and determine awards. From left (front row), committee chair Ken 
Clinefelter, Public Relations; Starlet Borecky, Operator Services; Don Karnop, Engineering, Outside Plant; Phil Bohl, Customer Services; 
{back row}, Glenn Higgins, Engineering, Equipment; Garry Harrison, Accounting; Bruce Wood, Supply, and irene Pinkerton, Marketing. Not 
pictured, Leeta Mackey, Personnel, co-chair. 
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paperwork by simplifying or reduc- 
ing records and forms; and 7) 
improving the design of the tele- 
phone plant, equipment and tools. 


John Hobson, a construction 
foreman, was the first employee to 
be awarded for a suggestion under 
the new rules. He received a cash 
award for suggesting that galvan- 
ized iron pole brackets be used to 
support the guard arms on terminal 
poles. That same year, a Fairbury 
cashier, Mendane Reed, received a 
cash award for a suggestion that 
improved work order forms used by 
the Traffic Department. 


In 1958, the number of sugges- 
tions received had dropped to about 
25, but a higher percentage of those, 
about 37 percent, were adopted and 
put into use. Following another 
revision of the program in 1961, the 
minimum award was raised to $10. 
The maximum award was based on 
the determined amount of savings 
to the company and Dale Weber had 
the distinction of receiving the 
highest amount ever awarded under 
the program when he was awarded 
$250 after he developed a “score- 
board” that enabled customer ser- 
vices representatives to tell at a 
glance what day a customer could 
expect to receive service for an order 
with the current day’s date. 


Suggestion forms were again 
redesigned and the criteria for eligi- 
bility modified. Under the new rules 
submitted suggestions had to meet 
one of the following goals: 1) save 
time and materials or prevent 
waste; 2) improve production by 
modifying tools, methods and mate- 
rials; 3) simplify or eliminate 
reports, records and forms; 4) 
improve quality of service or per- 
formance; and 5) correct an accident 
or health hazard. 


During the 1960’s another 
increase in awards doubled the min- 
imum award for an accepted sug- 
gestion to $20. Amounts of the 
awards continued to increase and 
following a revision of the program 
during 1987, the minimum was 
raised $50 with a maximum of 
$1,000. Suggestions determined by 
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Safety Consideration Qualifies Suggestion for Award 


Tom Huddleston, Supply, receives the congratulations of Al Cochran along with a check for 
$50 for a suggestion he submitted recently to the “Great Ideas” suggestion program. Hud- 
dleston’s suggestion resulted in replacing long, dangling cords on wire-wrap guns with 
retractable cords in the framework areas of equipment rooms, thereby reducing a potential 


safety hazard. 


the suggestion committee to save 
the company more than $500 and up 
to a maximum of $10,000 now earn 
the suggester 10% of the amount of 
money saved during the first year. 


The top suggester during the pro- 
gram’s long years of existence was 
Ed Canarsky, now retired, whose 15 
suggestions netted him many cash 
awards, including $2,000 in 1978 for 
the highest paid award in the his- 
tory of the program. 


During the latest revision of the 
program, it was renamed The Great 
Ideas and the suggestion forms 
were redesigned. Under the new 
rules suggestions are acceptable 
that identify a specific problem and 
offer a workable solution by the fol- 
lowing means: saving time, money 
or materials in operation of the 
company; bring increased revenues 
to the company; improve safety, and 
improve public or customer rela- 
tions. 


During its 65 years of existence, 
the suggestion program has re- 


sulted in hundreds of changes and 
improvements in the way the com- 
pany operates and the way cus- 
tomer relations are resolved. 


For those employees whose sug- 
gestions have been accepted, the 
program has provided recognition 
of their efforts as well as a cash 
award. But the program’s real value 
has been that it offers a means for 
employees to utilize their familiarity 
with the company to improve it. 


“There is no doubt that it has 
saved or earned the company 
money over the years,’ comments 
LT&T President James E. Geist. 
“The dollars paid to employees for 
accepted suggestions have been 
amply repaid through more efficient 
operation, improvements in cus- 
tomer relations, earned revenues or 
accidents prevented. I would like to 
encourage employees to continue 
this type of active participation in 
improving the company and to use 
their creativity to help us find better 
ways of serving our customers at a 
lower cost.” 16381 | 


Cutovers Continue in Territory 


Seven Communities Receive New Electronic Switches 


ii new digital electronic tele- 
phone systems went into service in 
LIT&T’s territory during December. 


At Otoe, located northeast of Ne- 
braska City, anew #5 FAX, 125-line 
switch was cut into service in 
December. The company’s invest- 
ment to bring state-of-the-art 
switching to this small community 
(population 204) was approximately 
$113,000. The new switch will oper- 
ate as a remote off of the Nebraska 
City host switch but will have stand- 
alone capabilities for local calls in 
the event service should go out 
between the two communities. 
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Otoe—Don Jacobson, Customer Services, 
Nebraska City 
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The Otoe exchange has been a 
part of LT&T’s network since 1912 
when it was purchased from the 
former Nebraska City Telephone 
Company. At that time the commu- 
nity was known as Berlin, but dur- 
ing the patriotic ferver of World War 
I the town was renamed Otoe, after 
the county in which it is located. 


A new cement block building to 
house the new switching equipment 
replaces a central office building 
erected in 1972 when the existing 
switchboard was expanded. 


A new GTD-5 EAX switch was 
also installed at Clay Center and 
went into service December 12. The 
switch at Clay Center operates as a 
remote off of a host switch at Hast- 
ings and serves 591 customer lines. 
The new switch replaces a Strowger 
step-by-step electro-mechanical 
switch. 


The company’s $327,000 invest- 
ment includes the cost of equipment 
and a new fluted-block building. 
Part of the power system for the new 
switch is a bank of new type main- 
tenance-free batteries filled with a 
jelly-like electrolyte instead of the 
usual liquid. The new batteries 
never need to have water added. 


Founded in 1879, Clay Center is 
located southwest of Hastings and 
has a population of 1,250. It is the 
county seat of Clay County and in 
addition to serving as an agricultu- 
ral center, is the site of the 35,000 
acre U.S. Meat Animal Research 
Center. 


Both new switches bring to cus- 
tomers service improvements which 


Clay Center—Darrel McCartney, Customer 
Services, Hastings 


include improved touch calling, “0” 
plus dialing, automatic number 
identification, automated calling 
card service, and optional custom 
calling features such as touch cal- 
ling, call forwarding, call waiting, 
speed calling and three-way calling. 


Customers in both communities 
also received equal access to the 
long distance company of their cho- 
ice by simply dialing “1” plus the 
area code and number they are call- 
ing. A directory service charge of 40 
cents per call (after two free calls per 
month) also went into effect for both 
communities on December 12. 
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The dark hours of Friday evening 
Jan. 29 and early Saturday morning 
Jan. 30 were busy ones for a group of 
33 employees working under the 
direction of Ron Hibbert, Plant 
Supervisor in Operations. Those 33 
people, working in 12 locations, ac- 
complished important service 1m- 
provements for customers in 9 
exchanges. 


The most dramatic improvements 
came at 1 a.m. Jan. 30 as exchanges 
in the communities of Auburn, 
Brownville, Brock, Julian and 
Nemaha were converted to digital 
electronic operation, replacing step 
by step electro-mechanical switch- 
ing equipment. 

Installed in the five locations were 
GTD-5 EAX switches at a cost of 
over $1.3 million to LT&T. The 
Auburn, Brock, Julian and Nemaha 
switches operate as remote units off 
of the Nebraska City GTD-5 switch. 
The Brownville switch operates asa 
remote switch off of the Auburn 
switch, the first time that LT&T has 
used this configuration with GTD-5 

switches. Others are expected to be 
installed later. 


Personnel were stationed in these 
five communities plus Nebraska 
City and Peru to accomplish the 
change. 
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Auburn—Lynn McCord, Network Operations, 
Lincoln 
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At the same time, exchanges at 
Tecumseh, Dubois, Burchard, Burr 
and Elk Creek were converted to 
Automatic Number Identification, a 
service improvement affecting long 
distance service. Technicians were 
stationed in all five of these com- 
munities to accomplish that change. 


Among those present at Auburn 
as the electronic equipment was put 
into service were retired Auburn 
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Nemaha—Jerry Koberstein, Customer Serv- 
ices, Nebraska City 
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Manager George Eggleston; retired 
Tecumseh Manager “Ted” Husing, 
who is the father of current Auburn 
Assistant Manager Lonnie Husing; 
and Jim Smith, Engineering Man- 
ager (retired Feb. 5) who helped 
install the old switch when it was 
put into service in 1959. 


The five exchanges are the first of 
17 scheduled to get computer con- 
trolled electronic switches this year. 
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Brownville—Ted Lyon, Customer Services, 
Nebraska City 
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Revenue Requirements 


Meeting the Challenge 


Changing Industry Brings Daily Changes 
to Revenue Requirements 


oe is the name of the game 
in the telephone industry of the 
eighties. One of the departments 
feeling the pressures of those 
changes is the Revenue Require- 
ments Department. 


“Our entire focus has changed as 
a result of the changing industry,” 
explains Phyllis Bernt, Revenue 
Requirements manager. “The com- 
bined effect of divestiture, competi- 
tion and changing regulations, par- 
ticularly LB 835, has meant an 
increase in our workload as well as 
the need to design new procedures to 
deal with all of these changes.” 


“Our basic function is still much 
the same,” Bernt says. “We identify 
revenues required by the company. 
Then we design rates that will re- 
cover the needed revenue and file 
tariffs with the appropriate agency 
that will allow us to recover those 
revenues. We’ve just had to stretch 
more. Today we deal with more than 
two companies. We do more cost 
studies—we file more tariffs—and 
were much more cost-conscious 
in terms of what it costs the com- 
pany to provide a specific service.” 


Revenues Come from Many 
Sources 


Take the matter of identifying 
revenue sources. In the past LT&T 
received its largest share of revenue 
from two sources: long distance and 
local services. Although that is still 
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basically true today, the way in 
which the rates for those services 
are determined and the sources from 
whom the revenues are collected has 
changed dramatically. The move to 
cost-based rates for each aspect of 
both long distance and local servi- 
ces means that more attention has 
to be paid to the separation of those 
services. 


The revenues for which the 
Revenue Requirements Department 
identifies costs and develops rates 
include the following: 


e Access services, from which 
LT&T receives a large share of its 
revenues, include both InterLATA 
toll (long distance calls within the 
state but beyond LIT&T’s territory 
boundaries) and toll calls outside 
the state. 


® IntraLATA toil services, or the 
toll and WATS calls made within 
LT &T’s territory. 


e Local services, which include 
basic dial tone and enhanced servi- 
ces such as custom calling. 


® Contracts with other telephone 
companies that use LI&T’s billing, 
collection and operator services. 


e The Carrier Common Line pool. 
This is the pool of revenues from the 
FCC-mandated subscriber line 
charge and is administered by the 
National Exchange Carrier Associ- 
ation (NECA). This is the only 


NECA pool in which LT&T partici- 
pates. 


Tariff Filing is Greater 
Responsibility 


Separations and Settlements, the 
process by which LIT&T used to 
receive long distance toll revenues, 
has always been complex, but it has 
grown even more so since divesti- 
ture. In the past, LT&T sent the 
revenues received from interstate 
toll calls to American Telephone 
and Telegraph (AT&T) and from 
intrastate toll calls to Northwestern 
Bell (NWB). These companies were 
responsible for setting toll rates, fil- 
ing tariffs with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) or 
the Nebraska Public Service Com- 
mission (NPSC), and administering 
the pool of long distance revenues 
which was divided among local 
telephone companies. At the end of 
the year, LT&T determined what its 
costs had been to provide the toll 
Services and filed those cost studies 
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Phyilis Bernt, Revenue and Requirements 
manager, “In spite of the frustrations we 
encounter as we attempt to master new 
regulations, implement new procedures and 
meet a frightening number of deadlines, the 
entire staff has risen to the challenge.” 
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with AT&T or NWB. Based on those 
costs, LI'&T received its share of 
long distance revenues. 


The replacement of this division- 
of-revenues between LIT&T and 
AT&T/NWB with new methods has 
meant a complete change in 
Revenue Requirements procedures. 


Today, long distance revenues are 
recovered through two methods, 
depending on FCC regulations. 
Rates are recovered either through 
filing access tariffs with the FCC 
and the NPSC or through contracts 
between LT&T and the other tele- 
phone companies. To recover inter- 
state long distance revenues 
through access tariffs, the Revenue 
Requirements Department now 
determines its own rates and files its 
own tariffs with the FCC. Intrastate 
access tariffs are filed with the 


NPSC. 


Procedures in the past required 
the company to file the annual cost 
studies based on costs already 
incurred. The company now has to 
establish rates based on projected 
costs for the toll calls it anticipates 
will pass through its network. In 
addition, the Revenue Require- 
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Karen Brandt, Special Projects supervisor, 
joined the Revenue Requirements group in 
1987. “‘It’s an exciting job,” she says. “We're 
inaconstant state of learning but the biggest 
challenge is setting priorities so that every- 
thing gets done at the proper time.” 
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Jim Stephen, Rates and Tariffs supervisor (right) and Reid Curtis, Separations and Access 
specialist (left) discuss a project. Comments Stephen, “‘Keeping up with the FCC rulings on 


rates and tariffs is a real challenge today.” 


ments Department also files quar- 
terly cost studies with the FCC to 
monitor how those rates are doing. 


“All of this has been a new ven- 
ture for us and has meant learning a 
whole new set of rules and regula- 
tions,” Bernt explains. “To add to 
the complexity, the FCC has 
changed many of those rules which 
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Bruce Chapman, Separa- 
tions and Access super- 
visor, joined the group in 
1987. “It’s a real challenge 
as we make the transition 
from the old rules to the 
new, but I find the job very 
interesting. Not only do we 
get to see the big picture 
of how the company works, 
we also are able tosee LT&T 
in the context of the total 
communications envi- 
ronment.” 


now have to be reflected in our 
filings.” 
Regulatory Changes Affect 
Department 

Regulatory changes, particularly 
LB 835, have also had an effect on 
the Revenue Requirements depart- 
ment. Under LB 835, which was 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Larry Konz, Separations and Access senior 
analyst, is the senior member of the group, 
having worked with separations since 1969. 
“It’s a new ball game. Every day it changes. 
Everything is tremendously different than 
when I started in this area 20 years ago.”’ 


designed to provide local telephone 
companies greater freedom to 
respond to competition and market 
changes, the requirement that 
LT &T file a rate case prior to chang- 
ing local rates no longer exists. 
However, the NPSC still monitors 
basic local rates. Under LB 8835, 
basic local service rates may not be 
set by the NPSC below the actual 
cost of providing the service. Identi- 
fying what those actual costs are 
has taken on more importance. 

Currently, the Revenue Require- 
ments Department files tariffs and 
price schedules with the NPSC for 
basic local exchange service; 
general exchange tariffs, including 
special custom calling services; toll 
and WATS rates for calls within 
LT&T’s territory; and state access 
charges. 


Cost Studies Assume New 
Importance 

Cost studies, always an impor- 
tant function of the Toll Separations 
section, have taken on even more 
importance as the company moves 
toward cost-based pricing for its 
services. 

“We have to do much more fore- 
casting—determine in advance 
what it will cost to provide the ser- 
vice; how much revenue we are 
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going to need—project rates that 
will be high enough to recover our 
costs but low enough to be competi- 
tive,’ Bernt explains. 


Changes in FCC rules, including 
the new Uniform System of Ac- 
counts (USOA) and new separa- 
tions rules have required changes in 
allocations procedures which is an 
important part of assigning the 
costs to specific services. 


Input from Other 
Departments Vital 


As a department, Revenue Re- 
quirements is a heavy information 
user. It relies on the support of other 
departments and the information 
they provide. The information 
gathered from throughout the com- 
pany is used by Revenue Require- 
ments to develop rates and to file 
tariffs. For example, Marketing 
Research assists with developing 
models from which the demand for 
access service is forecast. Engineer- 
ing and Marketing apprise Revenue 
Requirements of new services so 
that tariff filings can be prepared. 
Forecasting information on 
expenses and investment are pro- 
vided by Accounting and Engineer- 
ing and is used by Revenue Require- 
ments to prepare tariff filings. 


Reorganized into 

Three Divisions 
Although today’s Revenue Re- 
quirements Department incorpor- 


Katie Sloan, Separations and Access special- 
ist, has been working in Revenue Require- 
ments since 1981. “It’s been a real learning 
experience. I’m used to learning new things, 
but this has been one big change after 
another—a real challenge.” 


ates many of the functions of the 
former Revenue Planning, Revenue 
Requirements and Toll Separations 
areas, it has undergone reorganiza- 
tion during past months. Today it 
consists of three divisons and has 
added a number of new staff 
members. 

The largest division is Separa- 
tions and Access under the supervi- 
sion of Bruce Chapman. Chapman 
and a staff of 11 people are respon- 
sible for three main functions. They 
identify and track costs related to 
regulated services. They allocate 
costs to services according to FCC 
regulations. They determine the 
company’s revenue requirements as 
a basis for tariff rate-making, and 
contractual charges. 


The Rates and Tariffs group con- 
sists of a supervisor, Jim Stephen, 
and two others. This group prepares 
tariff updates for the FCC and 
NPSC. It also administers, distrib- 
utes and interprets tariffs. 


The five-member Special Projects 
Group, including supervisor Karen 
Brandt, coordinates the annual 
interstate access tariff filing. In 
addition, the group files quarterly 
reports with the FCC monitoring 
the performance of LT'&T’s rates, 
and prepares monthly reports used 
internally to monitor rate perfor- 
mance. The Special Projects group 
also administers the state toll and 
access revenue pool. That assign- 
ment involves working with con- 
necting companies such as the 
Diller, Hamilton and other small 
telephone companies throughout 
the state that interconnect with 
LT&T. This group also responds to 
FCC and NECA requests for data 
and performs other special studies 
as required. 


Although all three groups have 
separate functions to perform, there 
has to bea lot of sharing of informa- 
tion and close teamwork, according 
to Bernt. 


“T guess that is probably what 
most characterizes the Revenue 
Requirements Department,” she 
says. “We are a team that works 


together to get the job done.” 
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Dick Fischer Observes Forty Years. 
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: E. Geist (left) was among those present to honor Dick Fischer (right) for 


achieving forty years of service with the company. 


Di Fischer, area manager at 
Plattsmouth, joining the growing 
ranks of employees who have 
achieved 40 years of service at 
LT&T, was honored December 29 at 
a luncheon in Lincoln. 


Fischer, whose anniversary date 
was November 17, joined the com- 
pany as a warehouseman in Lincoln 
in November 1947 and served in 
that capacity for nearly a year 
before becoming a combination- 
man. He was promoted in 1904 to 
exchange manager at Milford, later 
served as exchange manager at 
Wymore and at Pawnee City. In 
1973 he was named area manager at 
Plattsmouth. 


Among the guests at the luncheon 
in his honor were members of his 
family, including his wife, Betty; 
daughter and son-in-law Carol Ann 
and Stephan Hoffman, and their 
children; son and daughter-in-law, 
Richard and Janet Fischer, and 
their children; and Fischeyr’s first 
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supervisor, Russell Rauch, now 
retired, and his wife Ferne. Several 
LT &T directors were also present for 
the occasion. 


The luncheon concluded with the 
presentation of a 40-year service pin 
by President James E. Geist. @) 


40 Year Milestone 
Reached by Jim Selko 


J ames L. Selko, trouble analyst in 
I&R, observed 40 years of service 
with LT&T December 16, making 
him the tenth employee to reach 
that important milestone during 
1987. In honor of the occasion, Selko 
was hosted at a luncheon at the 
University Club in Lincoln. 


Selko joined the company’s Con- 
struction Department at Hastings 
in December 1947 and recalls that 
he was immediately sent out to help 
restore ice storm damage. 


“T spent a lot of time out on ice 
storm duty during those first years,” 
he recalls. 


He later served as a splicer’s 
helper and then lineman before 
leaving in 1951 for military duty. 
Returning two years later, he took 
the position of combinationman in 
Hastings. In 1961 he moved to Lin- 
coln as a testman in the old Plant 
Department, a job he held until 1977 
when he became a test technician in 
I&R. That job title was changed to 
trouble analyst in 1985. 


Guests at the luncheon in Selko’s 
honor included his wife, Bernice; co- 
workers, Les Hansen, Robert 
Adkisson and Eugene Kalkwarf, 
who retired in 1987; his supervisors, 
Roy Shelton, Phil Bohl and Ron 
Cotton; and LT&T directors.LT&T 
President James E. Geist presented 
Selko with a 40-year service pin. @ 
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James Selko accepts a service pin and tells 
anecdotes of his early years with LT&T. 
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LT&T Recognizes— 


Service Beyond the Call 


Patsy Rempel 


S crvice to the customer takes 
many forms as demonstrated by 
two recent letters of appreciation 
received at LT'&T. 


Larry Wentink, Area Manager at 
Seward, received a letter from 
Seward Police Chief, C. M. Sturgis, 
complimenting Seward employees 
Patsy Rempel and Kenny Dill for 
the promptness with which they 
responded to his request for help. 
Related Chief Sturgis, the Seward 
911 unit had received a call and 
heard only a woman’s voice exclaim- 
ing, “oh, dear” before the phone 


went dead. As a result of the LT&T 
employees’ help in tracing the call 
and locating the address of the 
caller, Seward police were able to 
ran the residence in re oa a 


Slicing Truck k Splinters Pole 


Little but splinters were left of a 40-foot telephone pole (top) 
after it was struck by an out-of-control semi-truck in an accident 
at the 84th & Van Dorn intersection in mid-December. Dave 
Armstrong (right) uses a cable locater to trace the route of the 
underground cable also damaged as the overturned trailer slid 
across the downed pole. LT&T construction crews worked for 
several days replacing the pole, a damaged cable pedestal and 


about 700 feet of aerial and ground cable. 
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Kenny Dill 


Larry Stuchlik 


minutes after the 911 call had been 
received. Reported Chief Sturgis, 
the 911 call turned out to be acci- 
dental and no emergency existed, 
but that did not lessen his apprecia- 
tion for the prompt assistance of the 
two LI'&T employees. 


Rempel is a business office clerk 
at Seward and Dill is a COE techni- 
clan in the Seward switchroom. 


In another emergency involving 
LT&T employees, an Ashland 
woman wrote that when she was 
knocked unconcious after a fall on 
the ice, Larry Stuchlik, Wahoo, and 
Bill Nelson, Ashland, came to her 
rescue. Commented the woman, “I 
will always be grateful for their 
kindness. They are valuable 
employees and valuable to our 


Bill Nelson 


Paul Crozier 


community.” 


Stuchlik, a customer services 
technician in Wahoo and Nelson, 
who is a customer services techni- 
cian in Ashland, were working on 
an assignment in Ashland when 
they observed the fallen woman 
from their truck and stopped to give 
aid. 

In a more typical service situa- 
tion, Paul Crozier, Customer Ser- 
vices technician at Hastings, 
recently received a ““Thank-u- 
gram” from a customer who was 
pleased with the service he received 
when Crozier installed a new tele- 
phone line and jacks in the custom- 
ers home. Wrote the customer, “We 
appreciate your professionalism 
and cheerful attitude.” 


In Memoriam 


Clyde 
Burge 


June 
Carman 


Gladys 
Neugebauer 


Clyde Burge, 93, retired 
LT&T employee, died Janu- 
ary 11 at Prescott, Ariz. 

Mr. Burge, who retired in 
1959, had a career in tele- 
phony that spanned nearly 
50 years. He joined Lincoln 
Bell in 1910 at age 15 and 
several years later moved to 
LT&T. During his long 
career with LT&T he served 
as manager at Fairbury and 
district manager at York 
and later Beatrice. Follow- 
ing retirement, the Burges 
moved to Arizona. 

Funeral services were held 
in Prescott with interment at 
Fairbury. 


June Carman, retired 
Lincoln operator, died Jan. 
30, 1988. She had been 
retired since 1967. 

Mrs. Carman joined LT&T 
as an operator in 1947. She 
served in Beatrice and later 
as a night operator in Wilber 
before transferring to Crete 
in 1957. Following the con- 
version of Crete to dial ser- 
vice, she transferred to Unit 
lin Lincoln, retiring in June 
1967 with 20 years of service. 

Funeral services were held 
at Fullerton, Neb., with 
interment at Fullerton 
Cemetery. 
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Gladys U. Neugebauer, | 
81, retired operator, died 
Dec. 19, 1987 at Lincoln. She 
had retired in 1971 after 
more than 26 years of service 
as an operator. 

Mrs. Neugebauer first 
became associated with the 
company when she became 
a contract chief operator- 
cashier at Steinauer. She 
transferred to Crab Orchard 
in 1944, and then to Auburn 
in 1946, serving as both local 
and toll operator, and for 
several years on the night 
operator shift. She remained 
in Auburn until that 
exchange converted to dial 
in 1959. She was transferred 
to Lincoln where she served 
in Traffic Unit II (Number 
Services) until her retire- 
ment. 

Mrs. Neugebauer was a 
member of the Cathedral of 
the Risen Christ and the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers’ 
Association. 

Survivors include: son, 
Robert, also an LT&T 
employee: daughters, Mrs. 
William (Mary Jane) 
Schnase, Bonnie Jean 
Mishler; daughter-i -in-law, 
Kathleen Neugebauer; all of 
Lincoln; sister, Dorothy 
Johnson, Tecumseh: seven 
grandchildren and one 
great-grandson. 

Services were held at the 
Cathedral of the Risen 
Christ in Lincoln with 
interment at Steinhauer. 


Somewhere in the pages of 
this publication are three 
employee numbers. If yours 
is one of them, call Public 
Relations for a free gift. 
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Ernest 
Barney 


Duane 
Dorman 


Juanita 
Ettleman 


Wallace 
Gake 


Leslie 
Hansen 


Dean Jones 


Charles 
Lindgren 


Don Neill 


Arthur 
Sharp 


James Smith 


Frances 
Wright 


Arleen Ashworth, TOPS, 
retired January 29. She had 
35 years of net credited ser- 
vice. 

Ashworth joined the com- 
pany as an “A” operator in 
Traffic in 1948 and served 
over 10 years before resign- 
ing to get married and move 
to Illinois. Returning to Lin- 
coln in 1962, she became a 
long distance operator in 
Unit I. In 1981 she was 
transferred to the TOPS 
long distance unit. 


Ernest Barney, Engineer- 
ing, retired January 29 with 
454 years of service with the 
company. 

Barney became one of a 
select group of employees 
who have served 40 years or 
more when he observed his 
45th anniversary with the 
company in July 1987. He 
joined the company in July 
1942, working briefly in the 
warehouse before leaving 
for military service. Return- 
ing in 1946, he held a variety 
of positions, including 
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switchman, COE repair- 
man, equipment foreman 
and toll equipment supervi- 
sor, before assuming the 
position of methods and 
practices analyst in 1983. 


Duane Dorman, Customer 
Services, retired J anuary 8 
with 22 years of service. 
Dorman came to LT&T as 
a janitor in 1965, was pro- 
moted to sub- foreman in 
1966 and later that same 
year transferred to Garage 
Service Supply. In 1967 he 
moved to engineering where 
he worked as a draftsman 
for a year and a half. In 1968 
he transferred again to Cus- 
tomer Services as a commer- 
cial representative. He has 
served as a communications 
representative in that 
department since 1973. 


Paul Eisenbarth, Sr., a 
trouble analyst in the Ser- 
vice Center, retired January 
29 with over 42 years of net 
credited service. 

Eisenbarth’s long career 
with LT&T began in 1945 
with a part-time job as a 
watchman. Shortly after, he 
transferred to the warehouse 
as a part-time warehouse- 
man, where he re- 
mained until 1948 when he 
moved to the Service 
Department as a tester. 
After a 2-year break in ser- 
vice for military duty in 
Korea, he returned in 1952 to 
resume work as a test tech- 
nician. He has been in his 
present position as trouble 
analyst since 1985. He 
became one of a select group 
of LT&T employees in 1985 
when he reached his 40 year 
mark of service. 

Eisenbarth’s retirement 
plans include doing a lot of 
fishing and gardening as 
soon as spring arrives. 


Juanita G. Ettleman, 
Operator Services Supervi- 
sor in TOPS, retired Jan. 9, 
1988, after serving nearly 39 
years in long distance opera- 
tor services. 

Ettleman’s career in tele- 
phony began in July 1946 
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when she ‘ned the com- 
pany as a long distance 
operator in Fairbury. She 
was soon promoted to ser- 
vice assistant, and in 1956 
transferred to Tecumseh as 
Chief Operator. In 1967, she 
went to Nebraska City 
where she served the same 
position. She joined Opera- 
tor Services in Lincoln in 
1965, assuming the position 
of Chief Operator of the old 
long distance Unit III. She 
became Chief Operator of 
the long distance Unit I in 
1971, and when the two long 
distance units were merged 
into a single TOPS unit, she 
assumed the title, Operator 
Services Supervisor, TOPS. 

Ettleman is an active 
member of the Lincoln 
Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce and serves as a volun- 
teer with the Nebraska 
Library Commission. 

“T’m looking forward to 
retirement, but am not mak- 
ing any definite plans until 
after I retire,’ she com- 
ments. But adds that her 
many interests, including 
gardening, reading, needle- 
point and refinishing 
antiques, as well as travel, 
will keep her occupied. 


Wallace Gake, repair ser- 
vice analyst in Customer 
Services, retired Jan. 29 
after serving 33 years with 
LT &T. 

Gake joined the company 
in 1954 as aradioman. In the 
ensuing years he worked as 
a toll terminal radioman, 
CATV equipment foreman, 
toll equipment foreman and 
toll equipment supervisor. 
He assumed his position in 
Customer Services some 
months before his retire- 
ment. 

He is a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers and 
the 1988 president of the 
Engineers Club of Lincoln. 

He plans to use his new 
leisure time to become more 
active in two other organiza- 
tions to which he belongs, 
the Society of Nebraska 
Admirals and the Confeder- 


ate Air Force Colonel, as 
well as doing some travel- 
ing. 

Gake says that among the 
most memorable activities 
during his long career in tele- 
phony were installing the 
first dial mobile radio tele- 
phone for LT'&T, supervising 
the building of a cable TV 
network and the digital mi- 
crowave radio systems for 
LIT&T. In more recent years, 
he said he also enjoyed 
working with the TV net- 
works utilizing LT&T’s 
video remote transmission 
and with other Nebraska 
telcos coordinating the Ne- 
braska Educational TV 
networks video trans- 
mission. 


Harvey Gesch, assistant 
area manager at Seward, 
retired February 6 following 
35 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Gesch joined the company 
at Sutton in February 1953 
as a groundman; in 1956 
was promoted to equipment 
repairman, and in 1958 to 
combinationman. During 
his long career in telephony, 
he also served as a switch- 
man and an installer- 
repairman-PBX. In 1971 he 
was named manager of the 
Sutton exchange. In 1983, 
he moved to Seward as an 
assistant area manager. 


Leslie Hansen, Supply, 
retired February 1 after hav- 
ing served 46'4 years with 
LT &T. 

The senior employee at 
LI&T in terms of service, 
Hansen joined the company 
as a groundman in July 
1941. He soon advanced to 
lineman and in May 1943 
went on military leave of 
absence, serving 2'4 years in 
the U.S. Air Force. As a fight- 
er pilot, he flew over 100 mis- 
sions in support of General 
George Patton’s ground for- 
ces in Europe. Returning in 
September 1945 to LT&T, he 
worked for a time in York 
then transferred to Lincoln 
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where he worked in construc- 
tion and later as a combina- 
tionman. In 1980 he became 
a COE technician-shop in 
the Supply Department, a 
position he held until his 
retirement. 


Dean Jones, Customer 
Services, retired January 5, 
1988 with over 34 years of 
service. 

Jones joined the company 
in August 1953 and was em- 
ployed as a routeman in 
Central Plant. He worked as 
an installer-repairman-PBX 
and toll terminalman, and 
in 1968 became a staff 
assistant in Disbursment 
Accounting. He moved in 
1974 to Marketing as a 
communications represent- 
ative. 


Charles Lindgren, classi- 
fication and records super- 
visor in General Account- 
ing, retired J anuary 29 with 
33 years of service. 
Lindgren’s entire career at 
LT&T was spent in the 
Accounting Department, 
where he came to work as an 
accounting staff assistant in 
December 1954. He served as 
staff assistant in several 
areas of Accounting before 
assuming the position of 
classification and records 
supervisor in General 
Accounting in 1968. 


Don Neill, staff supervisor, 
Revenue Requirements, 
retired February 12. He had 
over 33 4 years of service. 

Neill joined the company 
in August 1954 as a drafts- 
man in Engineering. He 
served in outside plant as 
assistant engineer and later 
as engineer before transfer- 
ring to Revenue Require- 
ments as a toll separations 
engineer in 1976. He 
returned in 1978 to outside 
plant where he served for a 
time as facilities engineer. In 
1983, he rejoined Revenue 
Requirements as a toll sepa- 
rations engineer and in 1984 
was promoted to staff super- 
visor—separations and 
access. 
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An avid model airplane 
enthusiast, Neill says he will 
use some of his new leisure 
time to build several new 
airplanes and work on 
antique cars. In addition he 
plans to take selected classes 
at the trade school at Mil- 
ford. 


Arthur Sharp, employee 
relations supervisor in Per- 
sonnel, retired January 4 
ending a career of 39 years 
and 7 months with the com- 
pany. 

Sharp is a second genera- 
tion LT&T er, following in 
the footsteps of his mother, 
the late Bertha Sharp, who 
served many years as a chief 
operator at Fairbury and 
Beatrice before retiring from 
LT &T. Sharp began his tele- 
phone career as a clerk in 
accounting in 1948. Follow- 
ing nearly two years of mil- 
itary service in the Korean 
War, he returned to LT&T in 
1951 as an advanced clerk in 
supply. He served as toll set- 
tlements supervisor in Rev- 
enue Accounting for several 
years before transferring to 
Personnel as an employ- 
ment supervisor. He has 
headed the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company’s Employ- 
ee Assistance Program 
(EAP) since its inception in 
1975. 

Following his retirement 
from LT&T, Sharp assumed 
a new position as Executive 
Director of the Nebraska 
Masonic home in Platts- 
mouth. 


James Smith, engineering 
manager- traffic. retired 
February 6, 1987 after hav- 
ing completed 39 years of 
service with LT&T. 

Smith joined the company 
in 1949 as a groundman in 
Hastings, but within a few 
months transferred to Lin- 
coln as a switchman. Two 
more moves took him to 
Tecumseh in 1950 and to 
Auburn in 1958 where he 
was an installer- ‘repairman. 
He returned to Lincoln in 
1962 joining the building 
design section as an assist- 
ant engineer. He was pro- 
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moted to engineer in 1969. In 
1970, he became traffic set- 
tlements coordinator in 
Engineering. In 1978, he 
transferred to the Network 
Engineering section and 
was named engineering 
manager-traffic in 1985. 


Rita Vyhlidal, assistant 
supervisor in Number Servi- 
ces, retired J anuary 8 with 
over 30 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Vyhlidal joined the com- 
pany in 1957 as a traffic 
operator in Wahoo. When 
Wahoo converted to dial the 
following year, she trans- 
ferred to Number Services, 
Unit IT, in Lincoln. She was 
promoted to service assist- 
ant and in 1967 to assistant 
chief operator, a title later 
changed to assistant opera- 
tor services supervisor— 
Number Services. 


Frances Wright, Number 
Services, retired January 4 
with 18 years and 9 months 
of net credited service. 

Wright first came to the 
company in June 1967 as an 
operator in Unit II, but left 
in 1974. Returning 1 in 1977, 
she transferred in 1982 to 
Number Services. 
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40 Years 


James Selko 
Lincoln 
40 years/December 


35 Years 


Norma 

Somerheiser 
ncoln 

35 years/January 


30 Years 


James Jacobsen 
Lincoln 
30 years/January 


Jack Shadley 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Floyd Tibbles 
Auburn 
30 years’ February | ee 


25 years 


Richard Chapp 
Beatrice 
25 years/January 


20 years 


James Barr 
Lincoln 
20 years’ January 


Ronald Beck 
Lincoln 
20) years, February 


Jerry Chenoweth 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


Sandra Gieck 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


Joe Hudson 
Plattsmouth 
20 years/ January 


Ardell Lostroh 
David City 
20 years’ Ji anuary 


Clinton White 
Crete 
20 years/ January 


15 years 


Martha Baumgart 
Plattsmouth 
15 years’ January 


James Joseph 
Krasomil 

Lincoln 

15 years’ February 


Darrell Valentine 
Hastings 
15 vears’ January 
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10 years Also observing 
anniversaries: 
Kay Rising William Taylor 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/January 15 years/January 
Barbara Dowse James Kawa Dona Logan Jerry Tice 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years/February 5 years/February 25 years/February 10 years/January 
Ruth Owen 
Lincoln 
25 years/February 
William Peperkorn 
York 


25 years/January 
Donnie Burcham 


J. Hagemoser Lincoln 

Lincoln 20 years/February 
10 years/December Pau! Crozier 

1987 Hastings 


20 years/January 


Lynn Hansen 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


James Ihrie 


Lincoln 
20 years/February 
: Ronald 
Lincoln 1 sncoln 


10 years/ February 15 years/January 


Mary Hernandez 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


George McCall 
Hebron 


15 years/January 


John Ostrander 
Plattsmouth 
15 years/February 


Ben Perkins 
Lincoln 

15 years/January 
Bobette Schommer 
Lincoln 

15 years/January 
Steven Strain 
Lincoln 

15 years/February 


Myron Henner 
Nebraska City 
10 years/ February 


Nancy Worley 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 
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Ruth Williams 
Lincoln 

10 years/ January 
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Correction: 


Two photographs were incorrectly identi- 
fied in the January/February issue of the 
LTT Magazine (Vol. 70, No. 1). On page 14, 
the photo identified as Ivan Doran was 
actually Harry Daniels who filled in as 
assignment clerk for Doran who was on sick 
leave at the time the photo was taken. The 
construction worker in the story on page 16 
about a truck accident was Walt Tucker 
rather than Dave Armstrong. 


Somewhere in the pages of this publication 
are three employee numbers. If yours is one 
of them, call Public Relations for a free gift. 
If you missed your number in past issues of 
the magazine, you can still collect your gift 
by calling 476-5608. 


COMMENTS 


Trends come and trends go—from 
clothing styles, to music styles to life 
styles—something catches the 
public’s fancy and suddenly, 
everyone’s talking about it, everyone’s 
doing it. Business is no exception. As 
I scan at least a couple of dozen 
business publications and newsletters 
that cross my desk each month, it 
doesn’t take long to become aware 
when a new trend is developing. And 
this year the developing trend is 
without question “quality service.” 
Everybody’s talking about it— 
everybody’s trying to achieve it. This 
is not to say this is the newest fad in 
the business world. It is rather a 
consensus among businesses that 
quality service is recognized as a very 
real need if a business is to succeed in 
an increasingly competitive world. 
And that’s especially true in the 
communications industry where we 
are no longer a protected monopoly—no 
longer the only telephone company in 
town. Customers can, and will, select a 
competing company if they perceive 
that company will better serve them. 


There is nothing new at LT&T in 
the commitment to service. That’s 
been the company’s goal since its 
founding 84 years ago. What is new is 
the need to make the customer aware 
of that commitment. And to back it up 
with the attention to their 
communications needs that they have 
every right to expect. 


That’s why you have been. and will 
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be hearing the slogan, “Service 
Beyond the Call.” The slogan serves 
as a reminder that there is much more 
to telephone service than simply 
putting a call through a network. 
There’s the personal attention that 
the customer receives when placing 
an order for service. There’s the 
operator standing ready to offer the 
customer service when needed. 
There’s the attention to a customer’s 
individual needs when servicing the 
customer’s equipment on the premises. 


An interview with some of those 
employees who provide that ‘“‘Service 
Beyond the Call” appears on page 4. 
“Service Beyond the Call” also 
applies to the dozens of technicians 
who put in long, hard hours 
converting new central offices to 
provide customers with network 
improvements. Three of those recent 
cutovers are covered in a story on 
page 10. And direct service to the 
company has taken on new emphasis 
in LT&T’s shop area which is 
gradually transforming into a 
customer service area. You will find 
the story on their change on page 8. 
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About the Cover: 


Shadows cast an intriguing pattern on this 
petroleum storage tank in the Geneva area. 
Covering several acres, the storage tanks 
hold petroleum products piped up from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. The “tank farm” makes 
unique use of LT&T’s telephone service with 
its telemetering system that indicates when 
and what kinds of petroleum products are 
arriving over the pipeline. Photo by Jim 
Kranz. 
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Service Beyond the Call 
Seminar Emphasizes 
Commitment to Service 


CC 

O.: reputation with our custo- 
mers is the key to our long term sur- 
vival. Our customers will keep com- 
ing to us for service only if we deliver 
quality products, treat them 
extremely well and follow through 
on their every request.” 


With these words, Executive Vice 
President Frank Hilsabeck set the 
tone for a series of seminars cur- 
rently being attended by Customer 
Services and Network Operations 
personnel. 


Thirty-seven seminars on cus- 
tomer relations were scheduled to 
accommodate the 846 employees 
who attended. The seminars, sched- 
uled to run through May, kicked off 
February 24 with a preview session 
attended by Lincoln Customer Ser- 
vices managers and area and 
exchange managers. 


Emphasis of the 4-hour training 
sessions conducted by Customer 
Service training supervisors Karen 
Crumb and Amy Tipton was on de- 
veloping employees’ skills dealing 
with customers, according to 
Crumb. Another important aspect 
of the seminars is the opportunity 
they provide for employees to 


Ewald Ochsner, York assistant area manager, and Robyn Hunt, !&R, Lincoln, get acquainted 
during one of the seminars. 
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(From left) Bill Birdsley, COE supervisor, Plattsmouth; Evelyn Koch and Jackie Sheldon, both 
TOPS operators, Al Thavenet, Customer Services, and Jerry Chenoweth, Network Opera- 


tions, share ideas on serving the customer. 


exchange ideas, Crumb explained. 


“We have very carefully sched- 
uled the attendance at each of these 
seminars to include both employees 
who have direct contact with the 
customer and those who serve 
behind the front lines.” she said. 
“Customer relations is not just the 
concern of those who deal directly 
with the customer, but of each 
employee. Enabling these diverse 
groups to share their problems— 
and their workable solutions—will 
deepen the understanding of all 
employees of the meaning of good 
customer service. By sharing some 
of their negative and positive expe- 
riences with each other, employees 
can gain a lot of good insights in 
how to handle specific customer 
problems.” 


A number of supervisory and 
management employees also 
attended most of the sessions. 


“We had some reservations about 
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supervisors attending, fearing that 
it might inhibit a free exchange of 
ideas,” according to Jim Vander- 
slice, Operations Support manager. 
“But we also felt that it was very 
important that our managerial staff 
become aware of the obstacles that 
sometimes stand in the way of an 
employee’s ability to satisfy a cus- 
tomer. Our management is commit- 
ted to providing employees with the 
support necessary to achieve better 
service, and forums such as these 
interactive seminars provide an 
excellent means of learning what 
our employees’ concerns are.’ 


Several of the topics in the semin- 
ars were designed to help employees 
develop greater interpersonal skills 
such as understanding body lan- 
guage and how to respond to it; suc- 
cessful face to face communications, 
and improving telephone contacts 
with the customer. 


Crumb said that reaction to the 
seminars had been very positive, 
with many employees suggesting 
that similar training be offered on a 
more frequent basis. Employees 
attending the sessions also com- 
mented favorably on the mix of 
attendance which enabled them to 
meet people outside of their own 
work areas. 


Each session ended with em- 
ployees writing down their sugges- 
tions to improve customer services. 
Crumb said that these suggestions 
are currently being reviewed to 
determine which ones can be suc- 
cessfully implemented. | 
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Employees Talk About Service 


Donna Katt, Service Representative, 15th&M 
Phone Center, 24 years of service. 


“Some customers are more chal- 
lenging than others. But if you can 
satisfy them in the end, then you 
feel like you gave good service.’’ 


Mary Erion, TOPS Operator, has been with the 
company for 13 years. 


“When you have good customer 
contacts with the customer it 


makes your day.” 


Maintaining a high level of cus- 
tomer service day after day can bea 
real challenge. We talked recently 
about that challenge to a number of 
employees whose jobs involve direct 
contact with the customer on a daily 
basis. Their comments offer some 
insights on what it means to serve 
the customer and what they feel 
creates a positive climate for satis- 
fying a customer. 


The employees interviewed repre- 
sented a spectrum of Customer Ser- 
vices positions, including service 
representatives, both long distance 
and number services operators, a 
cashier and a customer services tech- 
nician. Although the employees in- 
terviewed vary in the ways in which 
they serve the customer and the 
amount of time they spend in actual 
customer contact, all are aware that 
their service-providing role is im- 
portant to the company’s success. 


No matter what area they serve 
in, the Customer Services personnel 
agreed that recent changes in the 
industry have made their job more 
difficult. Because customers have 
had difficulty understanding and 
accepting many of the changes that 
affect their phone service, a greater 
degree of time and patience is 
required to deal with the many ques- 
tions about changing telephone 
service. 


The nine Customer Services em- 
ployees selected for the interview 
were: Adeline Axt, Cashier at 
Plattsmouth; Connie Croghan, 
Number Services Operator; Mary 
Erion, Phyllis Lukassen, Jeff 
Poland and Roxanne Saathoff, 
TOPS Operators; Donna Katt, Serv- 
ice Representative at the 15th & M 


Phone Center; Larry Horsky, Cus- 
tomer Services Technician at Crete 
and Wilber, and Sharon Sherman, 
Service Representative -Residential 
in the Lincoln business office. 


What does the term “Customer 
Service” mean to you? 


Donna Katt, Service Representa- 
tive—“T believe that customer rela- 
tions are very important. I might be 
the only person a particular custom- 
er sees in their entire dealings with 
LT&T. I would like to hope that Ican 
leave a good impression of the com- 
pany through each contact I might 
have with a customer.” 


Larry Horsky, Customer Servi- 
ces Technician—‘“‘My situation may 
bea little different because I work in 
a smaller community where there is 
no staffed office. But to most Wilber 
residents, I represent the telephone 
company. Since I am often their 
only contact with the telephone 
company, I’m always aware that 
how I represent the company is how 
that customer will view LT&T.” 


Phyllis Lukassen, TOPS Opera- 
tor—‘“Operator service is a lot dif- 
ferent today than when I first 
started as a small town operator 
nearly 40 years ago. Service was 
more personal and we did things 
like ring the fire siren and answer 
all the firemen in town when they 
called in. We were expected to stay at 
the board during fire, flood or tor- 
nado because we knew we would be 
needed there. Although it’s a lot dif- 
ferent now that customers can dial 
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their own number, the help we pro- 
vide customers is still very impor- 
tant, both to them and to the 
company.” 


Sharon Sherman, Service 
Representative—‘‘Customers call- 
ing to order new service may be hav- 
ing their first contact with the com- 
pany. If I can make that a positive 
contact, chances are they will start 
off with a good feeling about the 
company. Good service is being able 
to balance what the customer wants 
with company policy and making it 
as easy as possible for the customer 
to get their service started.” 


Mary Erion, TOPS Operator—“T 
couldn’t imagine working any- 
where else. In this job, you really feel 
like you are helping someone. That 
feeling makes up for some of the bad 
days when you might have some 
bad customer contacts.” 


What qualifications are the 
most required by your job¢ 


Adeline Axt, Plattsmouth 
Cashier—“I think being a good lis- 
tener is very important. You have to 
like people and to enjoy talking to 
them, since you do a lot of that. And 
in my position, I have to know the 


products I am selling.” 


Horsky—‘“I think this job 
requires a lot of patience, especially 
dealing with older people. | have a 
lot of elderly customers here in 
Wilber who don’t always under- 
stand the new way of doing busi- 
ness with the phone company. I 
have to spend a lot of time explain- 
ing things to them because that’s all 
a part of the service they expect from 
me.” 


Connie Croghan, Number Ser- 
vices Operator—‘“You have to want 
to please people. That’s what I like 
about this job—the feeling that you 


are helping people.” 

Roxanne Saathoff, TOPS Oper- 
ator—“You have to like people and 
like helping them, but | think we'd 
all agree that the qualities most 
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needed in this job are patience, the 
ability to listen, and self control.” 


Jeff Poland, TOPS Operator— 
“She’s right about the self control. 
When I first came, I had to learn 
that no matter what the customer 
said to me, I still had to respond 
politely.” 


Sherman—‘“‘Patience—and a 
sense of humor. You need to have 
the ability to focus on the real prob- 
lem. Sometimes I have to be a wil- 
ling captive audience and let the 
customers vent their frustrations 
before we can focus on what it is 
they really need.” 


How important do you feel 
good customer relations ts to 
LT&T’s growth and success? 


Poland—‘“‘Well you know, I 
worked in construction for several 
years before I came to Operator Ser- 
vices and I thought my job was im- 
portant to the company. Of course, it 
was, but it wasn’t until I came here 
that I realized that operators are 
probably the backbone of the com- 
pany. Our jobs are not just impor- 
tant to the company, but vital.” 


Sherman—“Good customer rela- 
tions is extremely important. We 
already had the edge. If we continue 
to treat our customers well, we can 
maintain that advantage over our 
competition.” 


Q How well do you think our cus- 
tomers understand and accept the 
changes in the industry? 


EKrion—‘“Customers still have a 
lot of trouble understanding Equal 
Access. They are often confused 
about which long distance service 
they have and it takes a lot more of 
our time to explain it all.” 


Axt—‘“Basically, I think our cus- 
tomers are getting more used to 
deregulation and all that it implies, 
and probably are understanding 
Equal Access, but I still hear a lot of 
comments about how much simpler 


Adeline Axt, Plattsmouth Cashier, has 14 
years service with the company. 


‘In the territory, you have to be 
knowledgeable about everything. 


It’s quite a Challenge.” 


Larry Horsky, Customer Service Technician, 
25 years with the Company. 


“It’s hard for customers to under- 
stand industry changes when 
employees can’t always understand 


Connie Croghan, Number Services Operator 
for 9 years. 


“You just try to keep the customer 
happy the best way you know how.”’ 


Phyllis Lukassen, TOPS Operator, 40 years 
with the company. 


“Good rapport with the customer is 
the most important thing for an 
operator.”’ 
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Roxanne Saathoff, TOPS, operator, has been 
on the job 10 years. 


“One thing | really like about work- 
ing here is that it’s sucha close-knit 
group. We’re almost like family.” 


things were in the good old days.“ 


Horsky—“It’s hard for a lot of 
my customers to understand all the 
changes. Most of my customers 
liked it the way it was when they 
didn’t have to make so many deci- 
sions about their service. Around 
here, they still say, ‘I just want you 
to take care of it for me.’” 


| Katt—“T still hear customers say 
‘It used to be so simple in the old 
days.’ But I think they are begin- 
ning to understand that things are 
different and once they accept that 
realize that they have a lot more 
choice in the type of services they 
can receive.” 


Sherman—“I think most of our 
customers still have trouble under- 
standing Equal Access and what’s 
going on as a result of deregulation. 
They'll ask me, ‘Do I own this, or do 
you?’ It’s a real delight when I geta 
customer who already understands 
what’s going on and I don’t have to 
explain it all. I really think, though 
that the customers want the best of 
both worlds. They want to be able to 
buy their phones somewhere else 
but they still want the phone com. 


pany to take care of everything for 
them.” 


How do you think that custo- 
mers, overall, perceive the Lincoln 
Telephone Company? 


Horsky—“Most customers here 
think we do a good job of providing 
their telephone service. I’ve had cus- 
tomers moving into our territory tel] 
me how pleased they are that they 
can get service here so much fastey 
than where they came from. Of 
course, here in a small town, where 
they view the telephone company as 
a man they know personally rather 
than someone off in an office some- 
where, attitudes are probably a little 
different. Which brings the responsi- 
bility back to those of us who meet 
the customer face to face, doesn’t 
it?” 

Axt—“T’d say that our customers 
here are, on a whole, satisfied with 
the service the company provides.” 


Sherman—‘“Well, when I’m out 
socially and people find out I work 
for the telephone company, then I 
start getting a lot of complaints. | 
don’t live right in Lincoln, and I 
think some of the smaller towns 
around here feel like they are not 
important to the telephone com- 
pany. I’m not sure our rapport is all 
that good.” 


What kinds of situations do 
you find hardest to handle when 
dealing with the public? 


Katt—‘“Sometimes when I get a 
customer who is just unreasonable 
it’s hard. But I try not to take it per- 
sonally. It does bother me though, 
when I’ve done everything I can and 
the customer still goes away unsat- 
isfied, for whatever reason.” 


Axt—“I think dealing with col- 
lections is hardest for me. It’s some- 
times difficult to balance customer 
needs with company policy. I try to 
be as nice as I can to the customer, 
but remain firm about the com- 
pany’s policy on late payments.” 


Poland—“For me the most diffi- 
cult part of the job is boredom. This 
is the first indoor job I’ve ever had 
and after working on construction 
for several years, I find it hard to 
stay in the same position all day. 
Sometimes I feel like I am just 
another machine.” 


Saathoff—“I’d say the most dif- 
ficult part is the stress from unplea- 
sant customer contacts. We try to 
remember that when we get a diffi- 
cult customer, chances are angry 
callers are already upset and angry 
long before they get to us and not to 
be defensive about the way they talk 
to us.” 


Erion—“I guess | have the most 
difficulty dealing with people who 
callin and say they lost their coin in 
the coin telephone. A lot of times it’s 
school kids and I feel like they are 
taking advantage of the company. 
But we’re supposed to take their 
word for it, and so I try not to let my 
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irritation show.” 


Horsky—“I guess the hardest 
part of my job is helping people un- 
derstand the changes resulting from 
deregulation. I think deregulation 
has made all of our jobs more compli- 
cated.” 


Croghan—“The hardest part of 
my job is giving accurate informa- 
tion. Now that we get the calls from 
towns outside of Lincoln, we some- 
times get emergency calls requiring 
the police or fire department and it’s 
hard to tell where the calls are com- 
ing from. I’m always pretty nervous 
when I get one of those.” 


Sherman—“All of the changes in 
the industry have made our job a lot 
harder. As customer service reps 
we’re supposed to help the customer, 
to satisfy their needs, but with all 
the new regulations and things like 
Equal Access, we can’t always do 
that. That’s hard.” 


What kinds of changes do you 
think might improve customer ser- 
vices in your area? 


Axt—“I wish the telephone bill 
could be simplified. Customers still 
have great difficulty understanding 
it. | spend a lot of my time explain- 
ing to customers how to read their 
bill. ’'d also like to see better train- 
ing on the products we use. We could 
use demonstrations on the use of all 
new items we offer for sale in addi- 
tion to the product literature that we 
currently get. Solid knowledge of a 
product’s features 1s very important 
to making the sale.” 


Katt—“There are two things I'd 
like to see changed. The first 1s 
redecorate the Phone Center here at 
15th and M. I think a nicely redeco- 
rated, carpeted Phone Center with 
better chairs would have a positive 
effect on our customers. The other 
thing that frustrates me 1s when we 
run out of items during our Christ- 
mas sale. We get all excited about 
the campaign, then when we get to 
really rolling, we run out of items. I 
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thought it was better this year, how- 
ever, and was pleased with the choi- 
ces we offered for sale this year.” 


Horsky—“What I'd like to see is 
better communication and better 
training. Equipment changes so 
fast today, and sometimes when I go 
out to fix anew system the company 
installed, I run into something I’ve 
never seen before. I’d like more 
information about new products we 
are going to be working on before I 
go out to the customer’s premises.” 


Poland—‘I’ve often wondered 
why we couldn’t send customers 
stickers to put on their phone that 
would tell them what long distance 
company they have chosen. A lot of 
customers still don’t understand 
Equal Access and have no idea 
what long distance company they 
are using. It can sometimes save 
them an extra operator service 
charge if they can tell us what 
phone company they have.” 


Saathoff—‘“I think we need a 
better system of communication. 
When we have changes in proce- 
dures we get the notices on our com- 
puter, but they are only up for a cou- 
ple of days. If we happen to be off for 
several days, we might miss the 
notice. A printed notice circulated 
among the operators, then posted on 
the board would make it a lot easier 
for us to keep up with changes.” 


Sherman—“TI'd like to see better 
cooperation between departments, 
and better communication. Some- 
times we don’t get the information 
we need. It’s embarrassing when a 
customer asks about something 
they read about in the paper and we 
don’t know anything about it. I’d 
like to see us have a daily briefing. 
Things change so fast around here 
that sometimes when you come 
back after a day off you feel like 
youre already obsolete. One thing 
we did recently that helped alot was 
when we got to ride with an installer. 
It helped a lot to see things from the 
other end. I wish we could do more 
exchange of information like that.” 


Weve -" . a) Ser. 7 a a yy 
Sharon Sherman, Service Representative— 
Residential, 15 years with the company. 


“You have to juggle your emo- 
tions—be caring of the customer, 
but not take their frustrations as a 
personal attack on you.” 
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Jeff Poland, TOPS operator, has been with 
the company 9 years. 


“Operators are the lifeblood of the 
company, but it’s a pretty stressful 
job.” 
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Supply— 


Shop Duties 
Expand 

To Include 
Repair of 
Customer 
Equipment 


Equipment service attendants Bob Weddle (front) and 
Mark Butler (back) buff subset covers. The refurbished 
telephone sets wil be returned to LT&T’s leased stock 
inventory. 


Le the casual observer, the area of 
Supply known as “the shop” looks 
no different than it ever did. Tub 
after tub of telephone sets, replace- 
ment parts and other equipment sit 
waiting for repair. Here an equip- 
ment service attendant replaces a 
worn cord in a handset. There an 
equipment service attendant disas- 
sembles a telephone in need of re- 
wiring. Further on down the line, 
several employees sit in front of a 
large machine buffing telephone 
handsets till they look like new. 


“These things haven’t changed,” 
according to shop supervisor, Stan 
Petersen, “but they are no longer the 
mainstay of our shop operation.” 


Once operated primarily to refur- 
bish and repair LT&T’s own tele- 
phone sets which were leased to cus- 
tomers, the shop’s main function 
was to save the company money, cut 
down on time required to make 
repairs and reduce inventory needs. 
Today a growing part of the shop 
activity is devoted to repair of cus- 
tomer-owned equipment. 


Deregulation and the competitive 
retail environment, rather than 
decreasing the need for a shop, have 
broadened the scope of the its activi- 
ties, according to Supply manager 
Jim Landenberger. 


LT&T now serves as Lincoln’s 
only service center for communica- 
tions equipment manufactured by 
Panasonic, PhoneMate, Cobra and 
Code-A-Phone. As a result, repair of 
customer-owned equipment in- 
creases every month and will be 
turning the shop into a profit center. 


“In addition to bringing in 
revenue for the company, the ability 
of the shop to do on-site repairs for 
customer-owned equipment is a 
great selling point for those specific 
brands,” Landenberger explains. 
“We are in the process of developing 
a flat rate schedule for repairs on 
customer-owned equipment. When 
that goes into effect, we will be able 
to eliminate the time lost by our cur- 
rent method where we have to esti- 
mate the cost of repairs and get back 
to the customer with the estimate 


before we can begin repairs.” 


According to Landenberger, 
another reason for the increased 
volume of repairs is the increased 
use of new services such as paging 
units, cellular radio and telephone 
answering machines. 


‘““‘We’ve added a new section of test 
equipment to handle repairs for 
both customer-owned and LT'&T’s 
leased equipment of this kind,” 
Landenberger explains. 


For example, a new Radio Fre- 
quency Shielded (RFS) room has 
been installed to enable shop per- 
sonnel to test and repair pagers. The 
shielded room prevents the penetra- 
tion of other radio frequencies while 
the pagers are being tested. 


Another area in which the shop is 
becoming involved is the repair of 
personal computers. The growing 
use of PCs throughout the company 
has made it much more economical 
and faster to do minor repairs in- 
house rather than returning the PCs 
to the manufacturer for repairs. 


“We are going through a learning 
process on this but expect that it will 
become an important cost savings 
for the company as we increase this 
aspect of the repair services we pro- 
vide,” comments Petersen. 


The repair shop has also becomea 
computer user and has set up a pro- 
gram for the calibration test equip- 
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Jim Brendle, sauinient repair technician, 
checks a splicer’s headset for repair. Keeping 
LT&T equipment in working order is an impor- 
tant function of the shop. 
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Bill Malcolm, toll radio technician, uses a frequency counter to repair Debian Owned: test 


equipment. 


ment. For example, test equipment 
located in each of the switchrooms 
throughout the territory has been 
placed on a regular maintenance 
schedule and will be brought into 
the shop for recalibration on a regu- 
lar basis. 

The shift from refurbishing tele- 
phones and working on step-by-step 
equipment to repairs on more ad- 
vanced technological equipment 
has also meant a shift in the type of 
skills required of shop personnel, 
according to Landenberger. Al- 
though the staff of 35 is down in 
numbers from a few years ago, there 
is an increasing need for skilled 
technicians today—toll radio tech- 
nicians, test technicians, COE 
technicians and equipment repair 
technicians. Some of the techni- 
cians now working in the shop have 
had prior experience in the switch- 
rooms or served in some other area 
of the company where they have 
gained skill at repairing the vast 
array of equipment used throughout 
the company. In addition, some 
shop technicians have attended 
training seminars offered by vari- 
ous equipment manufacturers. 


‘We are also a resource center for 
other technicians throughout the 
company,” Landenberger explains. 
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“For example, a Customer Services 
technician in the territory may be 
having trouble with a pay station. 
Rather than removing the pay sta- 
tion and sending it in here for 
repairs, they can call us and we can 
assist the technician in repairing it 
on-site. We frequently assist Cus- 
tomer Services with fabricating 
specifications to modify a piece of 
equipment to a customer’s specific 
needs.” 


While repair of company-owned 
telephone equipment is still an im- 
portant function of the shop, that 
activity is not as extensive as in the 


past. 


The shop doesn’t do as much tear- 
down repair of telephone sets as it 
used to, according to Landenberger. 
The new electronic telephones often 
contain sealed units and in some 
cases it is more costly to order new 
parts and rebuild the internal com- 
ponents than to replace the entire 
unit. This is particularly true of 
some of the newer single line phones 
where replacement parts are some- 
times close to the cost of the original 
item. Repairs on LI&T’s leased 
phones today consist mostly of a 
cosmetic check, an operational 
check and the replacement of cords 
and handpieces. Even with the 
decreasing repair work on company 
owned telephone sets, refurbishing 
the leased telephone sets so that 
they can be reused amounts to a 
considerable savings to the 
company. 


Technological changes have also 
changed the amount of work done 
on switchroom equipment. Test 
equipment required for repairing 
the new computerized, electronic 
switches is so expensive that it is 
more economical to return the cards 
to the manufacturer for repair. 


“The initial effect of deregulation 
was to decrease the refurbishing 
process,” Landenberger says. “The 
continued desire by our customers to 
lease phones, and the initiative and 
imagination of our Shop personnel 
has increased the work requirement. 


Stan Petersen, general repair shop supervisor, stops to visit with Doris Lamberean: equipment 


service attendant. 
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Geneva—(Front to back) Jim Culver, customer services technician, Leroy Myers, network 
technician, both of Geneva, and Norbert Finke, customer services technician at Hebron, 
tested each line after the new switch went into service. 
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P ickrell, Geneva and Waverly 
have joined the growing ranks of 
LT&T exchanges converting to 
computer-controlled digital switch- 
ing. A new 3800 line GTD-5 EAX 
remote switch cut into service 
March 31 at Pickrell, while simul- 
taneous cutovers April 2 placed new 
computer-controlled digital switch- 
ing systems into service at both 
Geneva and Waverly. Geneva re- 
ceived a 1,682 line digital Northern 
Telecom DMS-100/200 Remote 
Switching Center. At Waverly, a 
new 1,267 line digital GTE GTD-5 
EAX Remote Switching Unit was 
placed in service. 


The new telephone switching sys- 
tems represent a total investment of 
$1,500,000 for LT&T. At Pickrell, the 
$200,000 investment included a new 
building as well as improved switch- 
ing equipment. The cost of new 
equipment at Waverly was $500,000 
and at Geneva, $800,000. 


All three new switches operate as 
remotes off of larger switches. The 
Pickrell host switch is located in 
Beatrice; Geneva’s host switch is a 
DMS-100/200 switch located at 
Hebron; and the Waverly switch 
will home on a GTE GTD-5 EAX 
host switch at 49th & Walker in 
Lincoln. 


The Waverly switch replaced in 
the recent cutover was an Auto- 
matic Electric C-1 EAX and was the 
first computer-controlled, electronic 
switch put into service in Nebraska. 
The old switch, however, was an 
analog rather than a digital type of 
switch. 


At both Pickrell and Geneva, the 
new equipment replaced step-by- 
step systems that date back a 
number of years. The Automatic 
Electric step type switch replaced at 
Pickrell was the oldest system of 
that type still operating in the terri- 
tory. The Automatic Electric Type 
20 SXS central office replaced April 
2 at Geneva had been installed in 
1963—“just 25 years ago to the day,” 
recalled Geneva Area Manager Rex 
Montgomery. 
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“TI helped convert that one, too,” 
he explained, “but I was an installer 
then.” 


All three new systems incorporate 
the most advanced communications 
technology and provide customers 
with such service improvements as 
optional custom calling features, 
and automated calling card service. 
Geneva and Pickrell customers also 
received improved touch calling, a 
feature already available to Waver- 
ly customers. In addition, Pickrell 
customers received ‘0 Plus” dialing 
and automatic number identifica- 
tlon service. Equal Access was 
implemented at the Waverly and 
Geneva exchanges following the 
April 2 conversions. 


As the Geneva cutover proceeded 
smoothly, customer services techn1- 
cian Jim Culver, who has partici- 
pated in a number of recent conver- 
sions, was heard to comment, “It’s 
getting boring. There’s no challenge 
anymore.” 

The comment was not a com- 
plaint, however, but a tribute to the 
reliability of the new electronic 
switches and to the efficiency of the 
installation procedures that made 
the actual cutover that followed the 
weeks of preparation and testing, 
almost an anticlimax. 


“There’s still that few minutes of 
tension till you know everything is 
working like it’s supposed to,” 
Montgomery says. “But Jim’s right. 
It is getting almost routine. And we 
like it that way. No surprises.” @) 
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Geneva—Larry Rocole, network technician at 
Geneva, makes sure old step equipment is 
out of service. 
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Waverly—Galen Quiring, equipment engineer, Lincoln, makes a test call after the new switch 
cuts in. 
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Pickrell—Terry Volkman (front), network radio technician, and Terry Leber, network opera- 
tions technician, both of Beatrice, discuss procedures before the cutover begins. 
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(Left) Don Pobanz, Engineering, rounds the corner on the final lap of the 10-mile Statehood 
Day Run held February 27 in Lincoln. A member of the newly formed Lincoln Telephone 
Running Team, Don was the first LT&Ter to finish the 10 mile in under 1 hour. (Right) Club 
president Jim Craig sports for the first time the blue and white T-shirt bearing the LT&T logo. 


LT&T Sponsors Running Team 


The Lincoln Telephone Running 
Team turned out in force to partici- 
pate in the first major run of the 
season—the Statehood Day Run 
held February 27. The team was 
organized last fall to provide group 
support for short and long distance 
running as well as walkers. Mem- 
bership criteria includes a $5 sign- 
up fee (to be used for social activities 
of the running club) and a commit- 
ment to run in at least two of the four 
races being sponsored by LT&T. The 
team currently boasts 30 members. 


Company sponsorship includes 
payment of entry fees for the State- 
hood Day, Havelock Bank, Direc- 
tions Corporate and Governor’s Cup 
runs in addition to supplying T- 
shirts with the LT&T logo. The 
Havelock run is scheduled for May 
21, the Directions run, July 30 and 
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the Governor’s Cup, October 23. 


Anyone interested in joining the 
running team may contact the presi- 
dent, Jim Craig, in construction, or 
team secretary, Deborah Jones, ext. 
5323. 


Current members of the running 
team include: Pat Abels, Sue 
Behrens, Chuck Biggs, David Bir- 
kel, Robert Buller, Roger Buman, 
Jim Craig, Don Crunk, Bill Doe- 
schot, Lavern Earnest, Alice Flow- 
ers, John Gottner, Jayme Gruber, 
Arch Harvey, Ron Hoagland, 
Harold Hopkins, Deborah Jones, 
Terry Jones, Marilynn Kelly, Carla 
Krumme, Pamela Leak, Steve 
Meradith, Patricia Merriman, Don 
Pobanz, Jack Shively, Christine 
Smith, Lynn Stokke, Katy Story, 
Charles Williams and Curt Young- 


man. 


Ventures in Partnership 


LTI&l Adopts 


School 


———— in Lincoln High School 
language classes may soon be 
going right to the source to 
improve their accents. This will 
become possible when the school 
becomes the first secondary school 
in Nebraska—and one of the few 
in the nation—to receive interna- 
tional television broadcasts via 
satellite dish. 


The international broadcasts 
will be made possible through 
LT&T’s participation in the Ven- 
tures in Partnership (VIP) pro- 
gram sponsored by the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. The VIP 
program fosters cooperation be- 
tween school and business by 
teaming together a local business 
establishment with one of the local 
schools. By working together to 
identify and reach specific educa- 
tional goals, the educational/busi- 
ness partnership can improve the 
quality of education in the Lincoln 
public schools. 


After the selection of Lincoln 
High School as a teammate in the 
program, LT&T and LHS officials 
identified two areas where LT&T’s 
expertise and resources would be 
most useful to the school system. 
The identified areas were com- 
munications and career develop- 
ment. 


The communications portion of 
the program will bring foreign 
language programming to the 
classroom on two fronts and re- 
volves around the installation of 
two satellite dishes that will ena- 
ble the school to receive the inter- 
national broadcasts via satellite. 
LT&T purchased the two satellite 
dishes and provided guidance in 
their installation. 


One dish will bring students 
foreign news and information 
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through an international satellite 
transmission system known as 
Satellite Communications for 
Learning (SCOLA). A non-profit 
consortium of colleges and univer- 
sities, SCOLA broadcasts to its 
member colleges and universities 
in the United States and Canada 
approximately eight hours of for- 
eign newscasts from the Soviet 
Union, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Iran 
and Mexico. In addition to provid- 
ing the satellite dish, LT&T will 
also pay the school’s first member- 


ship dues to SCOLA. 


According to Lincoln High prin- 
cipal, Sam Nelson, the broadcasts 
can be used in foreign-language 
classes, social studies, economics, 
the arts and other fields. 


A second satellite dish will ena- 
ble Lincoln High School to track a 
Russian satellite transmission to 
bring Russian television program- 
ming to students in the Russian 
language class. The Lincoln High 
Russian class, which was offered 
to Lincoln High students for the 
first time during the 1987-88 school 
year, is the first Russian language 
class offered to secondary students 
in Lincoln. 


LT&T will also cooperate in sev- 
eral career development projects. 
Planned projects include “‘shadow- 
ing” LT&T employees for students 
interested in careers relating to the 
telephone industry. Students 
interested in a career such as 
engineering or electronics may be 
able to spend time with an LT&T 
staff member to gain actual expo- 
sure to their career choices. 


Since VIP is based on the con- 
cept of partnership, the accrued 
benefits will be two-way, accord- 
ing to LT&T’s VIP coordinator 
Dennis Heidbrink. In exchange for 
LT&T’s assistance with educa- 
tional programs, LHS students 
will provide entertainment at 
selected LT&T functions and the 
school will make available to 
LT&T sports teams some of the 
facilities at the school. 


The VIP program, as organized 
by the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce, recognizes the value of 
quality education to the business 
community and provides local 
businesses the opportunity to 
share in achieving excellence in 
Lincoln schools. @) 
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Czech Phone Booth 


At Wilber, which bills itself as the Czech Capi- 
tal of Nebraska and hosts an annual Czech 
Festival, the Czech motif throughout the 
town visibly reflects the community’s pride in 
its heritage. Festival organizers last year 
requested that LT&T design a phone booth 
that would carry out the town’s theme. The 
resulting brown, latticed telephone booth, 
decorated with typical Czech floral designs, 
is unique througout LT&T’s territory. It was 
designed and converted from one of LT&T’s 
traditional steel booths by LT&T building 
engineering personnel. A local resident 
painted the traditional Czech designs on the 
telephone booth, which is located in down- 
town Wilber. 


a 


Journal/Star, News Carriers Recognized 


Empty grocery bags delivered with the Sunday newspapers prompt- 
ed subscribers to contribute 34,352 pounds of additional food to 
the Lincoln Food Bank’s Holiday Food Share Program. The Journal- 
Star Printing Company’s participation in the program earned the 
company and its paper carriers the nomination for the Community 
Service Award co-sponsored by radio station KFOR and LT&T. Real 
credit for the success of the drive goes to the Journal/Star carriers 
who distributed the grocery bags inserted in each of their regular 
Sunday editions, according to Greg Pohl, Journal/Star circulation 
manager. Representing the hundreds of city newspaper carriers 
during presentation of the award were Marc Fish (left) and Jamie 
White (right). Accepting the award were Pohl (left) and Jerry Gen- 


rich, home delivery manager (right). 
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Art comes to TOPS as Barbara Malpert (left), Donna Tegtmeier (center) and April Wheeler 


(right) hang one of the recent selections. 


Artwork Enlivens Operating Unit’s Walls 


= to work in the TOPS 
operating unit has become a visual 
experience as well as a lesson in 
the art history. 


The TOPS unit has been under- 
going remodeling in recent months 
to prepare for the planned move of 
the Number Services unit to the 
fifth floor. As remodeling pro- 
gressed, the operators were dis- 
cussing ways they could make the 
area more attractive when April 
Wheeler came up with the idea of 
an art exhibit on the walls. After 
receiving the approval of TOPS 
supervisor, Claudia Severin, 
Wheeler organized a committee to 
work on the project and “The Art 
of Operating’ was born. The 
committee has arranged to borrow 
copies of art masterpieces from the 
Lincoln City Library’s collection 
for a revolving display in the oper- 
ating room. Each display consists 
of seven to eight pictures and is 
being changed every three to six 
weeks. The committee has _ pre- 
pared a guidebook of procedures 
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for obtaining the paintings and 
has set up a schedule that will 
permit each operator to have a 
turn in making the picture selec- 
tions. Cards identifying each pic- 
ture and its artist are prepared in 
caligraphy by Tammy Hottovy. In 
addition to Wheeler and Hottovy, 
the art committee includes Donna 
Tegtmeier, Barbara Malpert and 
Devy Cruikshank. 


‘“We’ve got lots of ideas to keep 
the exhibit alive and interesting,” 
said Wheeler. “We have a lot of 
creative people in this department 
and one of the ideas we are consid- 
ering is an exhibit of their own art 
work.” 


“It has been interesting to see 
the new pictures as they are 
selected,’ Severin commented. 
‘““We’ve been doing this only a 
short time but we’ve already hung 
a variety of landscapes, portraits 
and still lifes. This way, everyone 
has an opportunity to help deco- 


rate the office.” 


LT&T Recognizes— 


Service Beyond the Call 


Co oe pee emer corneoneeso hotow: 


Pat Wernke 


- Esther Amend 


Jim Rawlinson 


F.. four employees, providing 
service beyond the call resulted in 
warm thanks from satisfied custo- 
mers. 

TOPS operator Esther Amend 
was commended by a customer for 
the extra effort Amend went to in 
helping the customer place a call to 


Mexico. 
A customer called in to report that 


he appreciated the professional and 
efficient manner in which customer 
service technician Tom Rappl 
repaired his service. Said the custo- 
mer, “... Your company should be 
very proud of employees who per- 


form in this manner.” 
A customer wrote that she was 


surprised and pleased when Jim 
Rawlinson, customer services tech- 
nician, arrived to repair her phone 
after normal business hours so that 
she would not be without service 
overnight. “It is service like this, 
from pleasant efficient people like 
Mr. Rawlinson, that makes us like 
Lincoln Telephone,” she wrote. 
After Pat Wernke, supervisor in 
the business office—residential, 
assisted a customer with a credit 
reference, he wrote, “... l appreciate 
your help very much ... You are to 
be commended for your personal 


service.” 
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In Memoriam 


Roderick 
Andrews 


Merle M. 
Hale 


Gerald 
Miller 


Irene 
Timms 


Roderick D. Andrews, 83, 
died February 18, 1988. He 
had served 43 years with 
LT&T before retiring in 
1969. 

At the time of his retire- 
ment, Mr. Andrews held the 
position, Director, Special 
Toll Settlements Study. He 
had joined the company in 
1926 as a groundman. In 
succeeding decades he held a 
variety of positions includ- 
ing lineman, combination- 


man and transmission test- 


er. Moving to the Traffic 
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department as a traffic clerk 
in 1931, he was promoted to 
toll line engineer in 1935. He 
continued to advance and 
served as traffic engineer 
and traffic supervisor before 
being named Director of 
Special Toll Settlement 
Study in 1968. 

During his early years 
with the company, he 
worked part-time while 
attending the University of 
Nebraska where he gradu- 
ated from the College of 
Electrical Engineering. He 
interrupted his career with 
LT&T during both World 
War II and the Korean con- 
flict, when he served as a 
Major in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Andrews was a past 
president of the Downtown 
Sertoma as well as past dis- 
trict governor, Sertoma and 
Lifetime member of Sertoma 
International. He was alsoa 
member of the American 
Legion, Post 3, Sesostris 
Temple, Shrine, Lancaster 
Lodge 54 AM&FM, Theta Xi 
social fraternity, the First 
Plymouth Congregational 
Church and the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter of the Pio- 
neers Association. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Florence; sister, Ruth Row- 
ley, Kansas City, Mo., nie- 
ces; nephews. Services were 
held Feb. 20 with interment 
at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Merle M. Hale, 85, 
retired LT&T Vice President 
of Operations, died Feb. 28, 
1988. He had been retired 
since 1967. 

Mr. Hale served over 15 
years as operating head of 
LT&T and 42 years in the 
telephone industry before 
retiring in September 1967. 
His association with LT&T 
began in 1919 while he was 
still in high school and 
worked briefly in construc- 
tion. Following his gradua- 
tion from the University of 
Nebraska he re-joined the 
company on a permanent 
basis as a collector and later 
became a clerk-collector. 

Over the years he served 
as methods supervisor in the 
general office, directory and 


methods supervisor, became 
a commercial engineer in 
1935 and in 1945 became 
general commercial superin- 
tendent. Mr. Hale moved 
into the position of Vice 
President, Operations in 
1952 following the death 
Vice President Hiland 
Wheeler. 

After retiring from LT&T, 
Mr. Hale continued to serve 
on the company’s board of 
directors and executive 
committee until 1972. He 
also served four years on the 
Lincoln City Council follow- 
ing his retirement from 
LT'&T. He was also a former 
board member with Nebras- 
ka Telephone Directory Co., 
TV Transmission Inc., 
Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Union Loan & 
Savings Association. 

He was a member and 
past president of the execu- 
tive board of the Cornhusker 
Council of Boy Scouts of 
America. 

In addition to holding a 
business degree from the 
University of Nebraska, he 
graduated from the Harvard 
University School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 
1950. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Louise; sons, Robert, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Jack, 
Atlanta, Ga., and five 
grandchildren. 

Memorial services were 
held February 26 in Lincoln. 


Pearl Freeman, retired 
Table Rock operator, died 
Feb. 3, 1988. She had been 
retired since 1948. 

A former chief operator at 
the Table Rock Telephone 
Company, Freeman joined 
LT&T in that same position 
when the company pur- 
chased the Table Rock com- 
pany in 1927. She served in 
that capacity for 20 years, 
retiring in January 1948 
after the Table Rock 
exchange was converted to 
dial. 

Services were held Febru- 
ary 6 at Table Rock with 
interment at Table Rock. 


Gerald E. Miller, 85, 
retired service foreman, died 


March 14. He had been 
retired since March 1968. 

Mr. Miller served over 38 
years with LT&T, joining the 
company in 1929 in con- 
struction. During the 30’s 
and 40’s he filled a variety of 
positions, including line- 
man, combinationman, tes- 
ter and dispatcher. He was 
named service foreman in 
1954 and held that position 
until his retirement 14 years 
later. 

He was a member of the 
East Lincoln Masonic Lodge 
210, Sesostris Temple and 
Grace United Methodist 
Church. At the time of his 
death he was residing at the 
Gold Acres Retirement 
Home in Adams. 

Survivors include: son, 
John, Des Moines, Iowa; 
daughters, Ruth Colwell, 
Lincoln, and Marilyn 
Butler, Littleton, Colo. 

Services were held March 
18 with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Irene (Swan) Timms, 
81, retired David City chief 
operator, died March 30, 
1988. She had been retired 
since November 1958 and 
had served over 34 years 
with LT&T. 

Mrs. Timms joined the 
company as a relief operator 
in David City in May 1924 
and soon after began work- 
ing full time as an A&L 
operator. She was promoted 
to chief operator in May 1943 
when both the incumbent 
chief operator and assistant 
chief operator left for service 
in the Women’s Army Corp. 
After 15 years as chief oper- 
ator and over 34 years in 
operator services, she 
decided to retire when the 
David City exchange con- 
verted to dial in 1958. Fol- 
lowing retirement, she 
worked for 10 years as an 
aide at the David City 
hospital. 

She was a member of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in 
David City, St. Mary’s 
PCCW and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 

Survivors include: step- 
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son, Dan Timms, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; nieces and 
nephews. 

Funeral services were held 
in David City April 4 with 
interment at David City 
cemetery. 


Claude J. (Jack) Tracy, 
66, retired senior clerk in 
Supply, died April 5, 1988. 
He had been retired since 
June 1984 with over 35 years 
of service. 

Mr. Tracy joined LT&T in 
1948 and spent his entire 
career 1n various positions 
in the Supply department. 
He was named senior clerk 
in 1968 and held that posi- 
tion until his retirement. 

He was a member of VFW 
Post 1381, American Legion 
Post 133, and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Chapter of 
the Independent Pioneers 
Association. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Viola; sons, Roger, Michael, 
both of Lincoln; daughters, 
Vicki Lovelace, Jody Jolizia, 
both of Lincoln; sisters, 
Betty Ripple, Dana Point, 
Calif., Dorothy Townsend, 
Downey, Calif.; seven 
grandchildren; nieces and 
nephews. 

Services were held April 7 
in Lincoln with interment at 

Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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Robert Adkisson, trou- 
ble analyst in I&R, Custom- 
er Services, retired February 
29 with nearly 30 years of 
service. 

He came to the company 
from Elgin Watch Company 
and served about six months 
as a part-time equipment 
repairman. He worked full- 
time in building services for 
about a year then moved to 
General Services where he 
spent four years in the print 
shop. In 1963 he became an 
area plant switchman, a 
position he held for the next 
10 years. He moved to the 
testboard as a testman in 
1973. That job title changed 
to test technician and later 
to trouble analyst. 


the American Legion Post 


Adkisson is a member of 


#3, the VFW Post #131 and 
the Moose club. 

He began his retirement 
with a trip to Arkansas and 
Texas and says that he 
plans to use his new leisure 
time for additional travel 
and in golfing, fishing and 
bowling. 


James W. Cruickshank, 
operational systems coordi- 
nator in Operations Sup- 
port, retired March 11 with 
over 37 years of service. 

Cruickshank joined the 
company asa groundman in 
Wahoo in 1951. In 1958 he 
was named manager at Ash- 
land. He transferred again 
in 1959 to Lincoln where he 
subsequently served as 
general plant clerk, assist- 
ant to the general plant 
supervisor, Lincoln plant 
coordinator and for several 
years prior to his retirement 
as operational systems 
coordinator in Operations 
Support. 

Cruickshank, who has 
resided in Omaha for the 
past several years, says that 
he had no immediate plans 
for retirement, but looked 
forward to not having to 
make the long commute 
every day. 


Helen Leishman,TOPS 
operator, retired March 31, 
with nearly 17 years of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

Leishman joined the com- 
pany as a long distance 
operator in Unit I in 1970 
and in 1981 was transferred 
into the new TOPS long dis- 
tance operator unit. 

She says that she looks 
forward to having more time 
to spend with her grand- 
children and is planning a 
trip to Colorado this 
summer. She and her hus- 
band also look forward to 
celebrating their 48th wed- 
ding anniversary June 5. 


Ervin Darrell Mather, 
assistant area manager at 
Plattsmouth, retired April 


15 with over 38 years of 


service. 


Mather’s career in tele- 
phony began in 1949 when 
he became a groundman at 
Weeping Water. He later 
transferred to Plattsmouth 
in the same position. In 1956 
he returned to Weeping 
Water as a combinationman 
and in 1974 became an 
equipment repairman in 
Supply. In 1976 he was pro- 
moted to the position of 
exchange manager. When 
the Weeping Water business 
office closed in 1985, he 
transferred to Plattsmouth 
as assistant area manager. 

Mather is a member of the 
Weeping Water Chamber of 
Commerce, the Masonic 
Lodge and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. He is a past 
president of the Weeping 
Water Fire Department and 
also served as fire chief.- 
While serving as Fire Chief, 
he rescued a woman from a 
burning house—a feat that 
earned him the LT&T Frank 
H. Woods Award in 1960. 

Mather says that his 
retirement plans include 
some travel but he looks 
forward as well to time for 
woodworking and other 


hobbies. 


Mack Nickell, I&R 
supervisor, retired April 30 
after serving 39 years and 8 
months with LT'&T. 

Nickell joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as a ground- 
man in Lincoln construc- 
tion. He later served as 
splicer’s helper, splicer and 
in 1959 became a combina- 
tionman in the old Lincoln 
Plant department. He served 
again for several years as a 
splicer and later as order 
clerk and advanced order 
clerk in construction. He 
was an installer repairman, 
PBX from 1968 to 1973 when 
he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of I&R supervisor. 

He is a member of the Ne- 
braska State Snowmobile 
Association where he cur- 
rently holds the offices of 
president and legislative 
chairman. 

His retirement plans 
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include golfing, gardening 
and catching up on home 
projects. In addition, he 
plans to spend more time 
with his favorite hobby, 
which is welding. 
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professional counselors 
provide free, 
confidential services. 
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} just one paging number—the only number youll 
need to reach any of our 125 cities, 24 hours a day, 365 


Y5 a year. 


Wide Area Paging lets your offic 


tact with you and your Employees, So you can respon 
more efficiently to business opportunities : 


Competitively priced smmunication. Pagers that alert you silently and store 


€ stay in constant cot 


ssages for visual display later. And the slim, full- 


Compare LISI's Wide Area Paging rates and coverage 
area with the competition and you'| see we're miles” 
ahead. LT&T Wide Area Paging gives you more cover: 


for the money. _. For more information contact your LT&T Business 


One number convenience, Office. 
Some paging systems require you to call different Lincoln Telephone 
numbers in different areas. LT&T Wide Area Paging gives PAGING 
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REMEMBEK 
Before you decide to go to the hospital: 


Call our Preadmission Certification Line: 390-1870 
(Omaha) or 1-800-247-1103 (toll-free). Your coverage 
requires Preadmission Certification. 
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COMMENTS 


The Bronze Age—the Iron Age—the 
Industrial Age... For students of 
history the mere mention of these 
Ages is indicative of monumental 
stages in mankind’s development— 
and of sometimes sudden and 
wrenching changes in the way a 
society lived and worked. Few, if any 
of us, visualize ourselves in the 
context of a momentous societal shift 
any more than did early man when he 
first developed the bronze tools that 
made his life easier. But the historical 
link is there. There’s no doubt that 
historians will define this era in 
which we live as the Information Age. 
Technology has given us new tools to 
work with, and like our predecessors, 
we eagerly, and sometimes with 
vague apprehension, embrace the new 
tools that make our work, and our 
lives, easier. Apprehension because, 
even as we embrace the new 
technologies, we are aware that they 
will lead to new social patterns and 
that changes are in our future. 

At the same time, it’s exciting to be 
a part of those changes and knowing 
that those of us in the telephone 
industry will have an important role 
in bringing some of those changes 
about. Take Voice Messaging, soon to 
be introduced throughout the 
company. For now, it’s a new tool that 
will make our jobs easier. But it’s the 


tip of the iceberg of the type of 
information processing services we 
will one day be able to offer our 
customers. 

Of course, what makes the 
Information Age possible is the 
computer and our telecommunications 
network. No matter how you look at 
it, the computer and telecommuni- 
cations have opened the door on 
undreamed of vistas of the world 
around us. And there is little doubt 
that it has changed, and will continue 
to change, the way we think and 
work. 

We talk about some of the changes 
brought about by computerization in 
our article on the Data Processing 
Department on page 10 and changes 
to be expected when Voice Mail goes 
into effect in an article on page 8. But 
in a world of electronic 
communication we can’t forget the 
value of person-to-person 
interaction—the kind that tells our 
customers we care about them as 
people. And that’s the kind of 
communication Kathy Fortner is best 
at. For a story about her service to our 


customers, see page 6. 


About the cover: 


The Gage County courthouse in Beatrice 
harks back to another era. This thriving 
community, however, looks to the future in 
its successful development of a more diversi- 
fied economic base. Photo by Jim Krantz 
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IT&T Makes 
A Difference 


Wren you drop astone in a pond, 
the ripples spread out across the 
water far beyond the point of entry. 
That ripple effect is very similar to 
the impact which Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company (LinTel- 
com) has on the 22-county area it 
serves, according to a recent eco- 
nomic impact study completed by 
the company’s corporate research 
unit. 


The 22 counties that make up The 
Lincoln Telephone Company’s serv- 
ice area are also served by LinTel- 
com’s Diversified Operations, 
which includes two other subsidiar- 
ies, LinTel Systems Inc., and Lin- 
coln Telephone Service and Supply. 
LinTel Systems provides telephone 
equipment and long-distance servi- 
ces and LIS&S wholesales tele- 
phone supplies. It’s obvious that the 
southeast region of Nebraska bene- 
fits from the provision of quality 
telecommunications products and 
services provided by the three Lin- 
Telcom subsidiaries. Beyond the 
telephone service, however, there is 
a significant economic impact on 
the area through LinTelcom’s pre- 
sence—an impact that includes 
generation of employment and 
income. 


To determine the economic impact 
of LinTelcom on the communities it 
serves, the research unit used an 
input/output methodology consist- 
ing of a system of accounts that 
shows inter-industry transactions, 
and thus economic linkages of activ- 
ities, in a given area. Using this 
methodology it is possible to deter- 
mine the multipliers that measure 
total effect of the rounds of spending 
that take place after money is origi- 
nally expended. For example, a tele- 
phone employee spends a large por- 
tion of his or her paycheck for goods 
and services in the local area where 


Economic Impacts in Brief 
Employment: 


For every 10 jobs at the Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company, about 4 
more are created in the local 
economy. 


Income: 


For every dollar spent by the com- 
pany, an additional $1.32 in income 
is generated in the area. 


Taxes: 


LinTelcom is one of the largest tax- 
payers in the area, paying $5'/ mil- 
lion in motor vehicle and property 
taxes in 1987. 


Community Support: 


The company makes substantial 
contributions to communities 
through donations, volunteers and 
support of economic development 
activities. 


he or she works. This money, in 
turn, is spent by local merchants to 
buy new supplies or to purchase 
goods and services for personal use. 
Using the multipliers, specific dol- 
lar values were developed to meas- 
ure LinTelcom’s economic impact 
on the area it serves. 


Employment Impact 


One of the more significant 
impacts is the number of jobs made 
available through the company’s 
presence. In determining the em- 
ployment impact of LinTelcom on 
the communities it serves, an 
employment multiplier of 1.4224 
was applied. By multiplying this 
number against LinTelcom’s 1,738 
employees (the total of all three sub- 
sidiaries in 1986), a total of 2,472 
jobs were generated by the com- 
pany. In other words, an additional 
734 jobs were produced in the area 
served by the company as a result of 
LinTelcom’s presence. This means 
that for every 10 jobs at the 
company, roughly four more 
were created in the local econ- 
omy. Since total employment in the 
22-county area served by LinTelcom 
was 216,364, the total employ- 


ment impact of the company is 
1.1 percent of total employment 
in the area. 

In addition, one of the factors a 
new business considers when locat- 
ing a new facility is the extent to 
which other businesses with similar 
employees exist in the community. 
In this respect, LinTelcom with its 
pool of highly skilled employees, 
plays a key role in the attraction of 
new business and industry to south- 
east Nebraska. 


The company’s impact on the 
communities it serves goes beyond 
employment enhancement, how- 
ever. There is also the effect of the 
salaries paid to these employees and 
the ripple effect of that money in the 
community’s economy. This income 
turns over several times, creating 
new jobs, broadening the tax base 
and generating new wealth. 


Income Impact 


In 1986 LinTelcom spent a total of 
$97 million in its service area. This 
included employee salaries, sup- 
plies, vehicles, building construc- 
tion and miscellaneous budget 
items. (This is direct impact income, 
or the amount actually spent in the 
communities, and does not include 
monies the company spent on 
equipment purchased outside the 
area). Using the indicated multi- 
plier of 2.324, an additional $128 
million of indirect and induced 
spending by other businesses and 
households resulted from the com- 
pany’s $97 million input into the 
economy. In other words, the 
presence of LinTelcom meant a 
total income impact of $225 mil- 
lion on the area’s economy. 


To put this into perspective, con- 
sider that the total personal income 
for the 22-county area served by 
LinTelcom was $5\% billion in 1984, 
the most recent year from which 
figures are available. This means 
that the total income impact of 
the company is 4.0% of the 
area’s total personal income. 


(It should be noted that while 
other economic impact studies may 
be subject to quite large amounts of 
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leakage, or income spent outside the 
area, the estimate in the LinTelcom 
study is not subject to that defect. 
Where other studies typically use 
total expenditure amounts, in this 
study the direct expenditure amount 
was traced from LinTelcom’s 
records to the local area and only 
those amounts spent in the study 
area were used.) 


Largest Tax Payer 


Another indicator of the value of 
LinTelcom’s presence in the 22- 
county area it serves is the com- 
pany’s tax bill. Ina number of coun- 
ties, Lincoln Telephone Company is 
the largest taxpayer in the county. 
In 1987, for example, the company 
returned a total of $5 4% million 
in combined motor vehicle and 
miscellaneous physical prop- 
erty taxes to the 22 counties 
which it serves.These taxes help 
fund schools, local and county 
government operations. 


Support of Community 


Nor does the company’s contribu- 
tion to the communities it serves end 
with jobs and income. Many com- 
munities throughout the area also 
benefit from direct and indirect sup- 
port of local charitable and other 
organizations. The company makes 


substantial contributions each year 
to organizations throughout the 
area, with a large portion going to 
institutions of higher learning. 


In addition, LT&T’s financial 
contributions are coupled with a 
strong commitment of human re- 
sources. Company sponsorship of 
local projects covers a wide range of 
activities, and participation in local 
community activities by individual 
employees provides a large pool of 
volunteer resources. 


In addition to its extensive list of 
donations, volunteer activities and 
sponsorships, the company has 
demonstrated its strong commit- 
ment to the communities it serves in 
other ways. For example, the com- 
pany has supported economic devel- 
opment projects as well as perform- 
ing arts centers, public education 
programs, senior citizens centers 
and programs, downtown revitali- 
zation projects and historic preser- 
vation. 


“It’s good business to do what we 
can to help the communities we 
serve remain strong and vital,” 
comments LI&T President and 
Chief Executive Officer James E. 
Geist. “But more than that, these 
are the cities and towns where we 
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Elevators dominat te ‘ihe skyline of most towns 
and villages served by LT&T and are visible 
evidence of the communities’ dependence 
on agriculture. 


work and live. It’s our responsibil- 
ity, both on the corporate level and 
as individuals, to help these com- 
munities where we work and raise 
our families maintain a high quality 
of life. Both as corporate citizens 
and private citizens, we make an 
impact on the communities we 


serve.” 


Telephone offices in iceanansiirtey served by LT&T enhance the pine area aa add to local propecty fax revenues. . The aiiice shown is 


located in York. 
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Fortner delivers a replacement telephone set with a hearing device 


unable to make the trip to a Phone Center. 
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Reaching Out to Serve the Customer 


F Kathy Fortner, the idea of 
“Service Beyond the Call” is nota 
new one. It’s what she’s been doing 
every day for the past 15 years. 


Officially, Fortner’s job title is 
commercial representative, Cus- 
tomer Service. But her job covers 
such a wide variety of tasks that she 
says it’s impossible to come up with 
a title that truly defines it. 


“T guess I could be called a jack of 
all trades,” she says. ‘‘Whenever 
there is need for someone to go out 
and talk to a customer in person, I 
am usually the one they call on.” 


Many of her assignments are 
generated from the residential sec- 
tion of the business office. For 
example, if there is a discrepancy 


between the equipment shown on 
our customer records base and what 
the customers say they have, it may 
require an on-site visit to the custo- 
mer’s home to resolve the problem. 
Fortner also responds when re- 
quests for special service are 
received. For example, she often 
makes visits to customers with spe- 
cial needs, delivering in person the 
required equipment and showing 
the customer how to use it. 


“A lot of my time is spent in help- 
ing elderly or handicapped custo- 
mers who have special needs, and I 
must say that this is the part of my 
job that I enjoy most. There’s a per- 
sonal satisfaction in seeing the 
direct result of my help. And there is 
also a benefit to the company in 


providing this type of personal ser- 
vice. Customers are so pleased that 
the telephone company would take 
the time to give them this kind of 
personal attention. I always tell 
them that’s just a part of the service 
they pay for.” 


As an example of the type of home 
visit Fortner is often called to make, 
a retired physician recently called 
the business office to order a cord- 
less phone. Confined to use of a 
walker, the doctor felt that he should 
have a phone he could carry with 
him. But he was also, because of his 
confinement, unable to come to the 
Phone Center to pick up his phone. 
Nor did he feel sure that he would 
know how to use it when he got it. A 
perfect job for Fortner, who picked 
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up a couple of models of cordless 
phones, took them to the doctor’s 
house, showed him how to use them 
and helped him make his selection. 


“Ror so many of our elderly cus- 
tomers, a telephone is not a luxury, 
but an absolute necessity,” she 
explains. “It is often the only way 
they can stay in their own homes 
and remain independent. With a 
limited variety of equipment avail- 
able for people with special needs, I 
have work to keep up with what’s 
available and how it can be used.” 


Maintaining a positive image of 
the company is Fortner’s main goal. 


“I try to be very flexible and if I 
have one rule, it’s never, ever close 
the door. I might have to tell the 
customer, ‘Let me check this out and 
I'll get back to you.’ But I won’t close 
that door. There are few absolutes. I 
want the customer to view me as 
someone who is there to help them 
get their problem resolved. As often 
as not, just the fact that someone 
does make the personal visit to try 
and resolve a complaint or a prob- 
lem, is all it takes to turn the custo- 
mer’s view of the phone company 
around. Knowing that we want to 
help them with their problem means 
almost as much to them as getting 
the problem resolved.” 


In her role as a representative of 
the company, Fortner is frequently 
called on to visit schools, helping 
students to learn about the tele- 
phone and how to use it. 


In a recent classroom visit, a room 
of second graders were shown pic- 
tures of old-fashioned telephones, 
diagrams on how a telephone mes- 
sage traveled from caller to called 
party and a demonstration of a 
TDD—tTelephone Device for the 
Deaf. Since two of the students in 
the class have hearing impair- 
ments, she had been asked specifi- 
cally to include a TDD demonstra- 
tion in her lecture. 

“This is how Andrew, there, is 
able to use the telephone just like the 
rest of you, even though he cannot 
hear you speaking,” she said. 
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She concluded her presentation 
with a lesson on telephone courtesy. 
“A telephone is not a toy,” she told 
the children. “It is there for you to 
use when you need it and it’s very 
important that you do not dial 
numbers on the phone unless you 
are making a real call to someone 
you know.” 


“T enjoy helping the children 
learn about the telephone and the 
telephone company,” Fortner said 
as she admired a small girl’s paper 
cup-and-string telephone she had 
made for her class’s unit on com- 
munications. “TI like helping them 
realize what a real miracle it is to be 
able to talk to friends across town by 
means of a telephone.” 


Fortner is also involved with a 
number of other tasks involving 
meeting the public. For example, 
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she is generally in charge of arrang- 
ing the display booth at the State 
Fair and, along with other Cus- 
tomer Services staff members, talks 
to customers about the services and 
products we offer. She also coordi- 
nates other display booths as 
required, such as the recent 
Mother’s Day promotion featuring 
LT&T’s “Phone Home Free”’ offer. 
Earlier this spring, she staffed a 
display booth at a health fair spon- 
sored by a retired citizen’s group. 


“T answered a lot of questions 
about our services at that one—and 
I handed out a lot of those enlarged 
number dials that people can put on 
their phones. But most of all, I just 
tried to give a positive image of the 
Lincoln Telephone Company. And I 
guess that is what my job is all 
about.” 
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“This is how a phone call travels from your house to your friend’s house, ”’ Fortner (righ t) tellsa 
second grade class at Prescott School. A member of the school’s staff, Pat Proudfoot (left) 
signs Fortner’s lecture for the hearing-impaired students in the class. 


A NEW WAY 
OF GETTING 
YOUR TELEPHONE 
MESSAGES 


1 mail is coming to LT&T. 
The company’s newest entry into 
information age technology will be 
up and running for those on the 
company’s PBX system at the end of 
June. Shortly after, voice mail will 
also be available for LT&T Centrex 
customers. The first of these to go on 
line will be the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, the NBC Bank 
and the State of Nebraska. 


Also termed as interactive voice 
processing, voice mail is a telephone 
network enhancement that enables 
users to store, forward and retrieve 
voice messages. 


How will voice mail benefit you 
and save some of the calling frustra- 
tions you encounter daily? Let’s look 
at a few examples of how voice mail 
works. 


Voice mail can spell an end to the 
“telephone tag” that becomes one of 
the biggest time wasters in an office. 
You know the scenario. You need 
some information for a report you’re 
preparing. When you call for infor- 
mation, the particular person you 
need to talk to is in a meeting. So you 
leave a call back message. By the 
time the call is returned, you’ve left 
your office on an errand. This game 


can sometimes go on for a day or so 


before two busy people finally make 
a connection. 


With voice mail, you simply leave 
a message in the person’s voice mail 
box, explaining what information 
you need. On his or her return, they 
can first locate the information, 
then return your call. If you happen 
to be away from your desk or on the 
telephone when the call comes in, 
the caller can leave the information 
in your voice mail box for retrieval 
on your return or at your conven- 
lence. 


Voice mail makes group messag- 
ing or “broadcast” a breeze. Sup- 
pose, for example, you find it neces- 
sary to cancel or change a meeting 
date after notices of the meeting 
have already been sent to a half. 
dozen co-workers. With voice mail, 
you won't have to prepare six time- 
consuming memos or make six tele- 
phone calls, hoping that everyone is 
at their phone the first time you call. 
Just dial the voice mail box, read a 
single message into your telephone 
set and key in the distribution list 
number. Voice mail will do the rest. 


. LT&T’s entry into voice process- 
ing came about because of customer 
needs and advancing technology, 
explains Lori Goa, Associate Pro- 
duct Coordinator in Marketing. 
“UNL, which is our largest Centrex 
customer, had a limited voice mail 
system and wanted to enlarge its 
use. "hey came to us with their prob- 
lem. With the new technology now 
available and voice mail software 
that is compatible with our Central 
Jffice Centrex, LT'&T is able to pro- 
ride the service they need.” 


A separate system compatible to 
LT&T’s PBX system will also be 
installed to provide voice mail for 
phones on the company’s PBX net- 
work. In addition to the greater effi- 
ciency, implementing voice mail 
within the company will give LT&T 
personnel experience with voice 
processing before it is put into oper- 
ation for customers, according to 
Marketing Director Rich McLaugh- 
lin. Although, initially, LT&T will 


offer the service only to its Centrex 
customers, the company is also con- 
sidering the possibility of offering 
the service to other Lincoln sub- 
scribers through its central offices. 


One industry publication divides 
voice processing into two types: spe- 
cific-application systems and the 
newer, general purpose systems. 
Specific-application voice process- 
ing systems include voice mail and 
automated attendants. The general 
purpose systems, like computers, 
can be programmed to provide any 
or all of a number of voice process- 
ing functions. 


1. Voice Mail: The ability to store, 
forward and retrieve voice mes- 
sages, including group or broadcast 
messages, and any other capability 
that enhances the technique of con- 
ducting “non-real-time” communi- 
cation. 


2. Telephone Answering: Much 
like an answering machine, a device 
answers the phone and lets the 
caller leave a voice message or 
revert to an operator. 


3. Call Routing: Also known as an 
automated attendant, this lets a 
caller reach any extension by push- 
ing the appropriate buttons on a 
touch-tone phone. 


4. Enhanced Call Processing: The 
ability to create special information 
mailboxes which serve as electronic 
bulletin boards. Applications could 
include on-line directories, current 
job listings, benefit changes, etc. 


5. Voice Response: The “leading 
edge” application, Voice Response 
uses the phone as a terminal. Voice 
response systems can be used for 
advanced data entry such as: mak- 
ing plane reservations, checking 
your bank account balance, paying 
your bills, registering for a college 
course, dispatching service techni- 
cians, or ordering from a mail order 
catalog. 


The voice processing systems at 
LT&T are manufactured by Octel 
and are of the general purpose type. 
LT&T will initially offer voice mail, 
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telephone answering, automated 
attendant and enhanced call pro- 
cessing. Voice response will not be 
available at this time. 


Industry forecasters are predict- 
ing that information services such 
as voice processing and voice mail 
will become the most “in demand” 
service by telephone company sub- 
scribers within the next decade. The 


Who will receive voice mail boxes? 


LT&T’s system has the capacity to 
provide voice mail for all of its PBX 
users. However, there are cases 
where it is not appropriate or desir- 
able to have a phone answered by 
voice mail. Each department will be 
assigning voice mail users on an as 
needed basis. 


I’ve never used voice mail before. If I 
am assigned a voice mail box, will 
there be training available? 


All voice mail box users will receive 
training prior to the system going 
into service. In addition, a user’s 
manual will be supplied. 


Will I be assigned a special voice box 
number? 


Yes. Each user will have his or her 
own 4-digit number, just as you now 
have a PBX directory number. In 
the interest of simplicity, the last 
four digits of your current PBX 
extension number will also serve as 
your voice box number. 


How will I know if I have a mes- 
sage? 

If you have an SL-1 set, a message 
waiting light will activate. The mes- 
sage waiting light will de-activate 
after you have listened to all of your 
new messages. If you have a single 
line set, you will receive a stuttered 
dial tone (broken dial tone) indicat- 
ing a message. 


How do I access my own voice mail 
box to receive my messages if Iam 
away from my office? 

You can access your voice mail box 
anywhere, anytime, from any 
touch-tone telephone. Simply dial 
the voice mail number (476-XXXX 
for external calls, XXXX for inter- 
nally placed calis), plus your 
assigned mail box number. (The 
actual voice mail number will be 
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recent go-ahead for the Bell Operat- 
ing Companies to offer voice process- 
ing services will probably help stim- 
ulate the market demand for such 
services, according to McLaughlin. 


“As demand for these services 
increases within the general public, 
LT&T will be ready with the tech- 
nology and the experience,”’ 
McLaughlin says. “Like custom 


assigned at the time of installation 
and all users will be notified of the 
number at their training classes.) 


Will there be any security so that no 
one else can access my messages? 


Certainly. You will create a pass- 
word that you will use in addition to 
your mailbox number. The pass- 
word is not recorded in the system 
and will be known only to you. If 
someone tries to get into your mail- 
box without the password, entry will 


VOICE MAIL 


What Is It? 
How Does 
It Work? 


be denied. Another protection is 
built into the system in the event 
someone tries to guess your pass- 
word. After three attempts to get 
into your voice mail box with the 
wrong password, the system will 
cut-off. It can then be reactivated 
only by the voice mail admini- 
strator. 


How many messages will I be able 
to receive in my voice mail box 2 


The system can be adjusted to fit 


calling services a few years ago, a 
great deal of marketing effort will be 
required to make the average tele- 
phone user aware of the conven- 
ience of voice mail.” 

With the addition of voice mail to 
LT&T’s Centrex and PBX switches, 
LT&T is currently the largest tele- 
phone company provider of resale 
voice mail on a central office switch. 


individual requirements. For exam- 
ple, asystem can be programmed to 
accept 10 messages of 12 minutes 
each with the 11th message being 
rejected. When this occurs, the caller 
would need to press “0” and return 
to the operator. The number of mes- 
sages and length of time for each 
will depend on demand and will be 
determined after we know how 
many users will be on LI&T’s 
system. 


When I want to send a message to 
someone else through voice mail, 
how do Iaccess their voice mail box ? 


Generally, you will automatically 
access someone’s voice mail box 
when you receive either a busy sig- 
nal or no response after the third 
ring. If you wish to leave a voice 
message rather than talk to the 
individual you are calling, simply 
access the voice mail box system, 
dial that person’s voice mail box 
number and leave your message. 


How will Iknow if someone received 
my message? 

You can ask the system for a “return 
receipt” that will let you know when 
your message has been received. 


If I call someone who is not at their 
desk and the voice mail box 
answers, can I still speak to their 
secretary to see when the person I 
am calling will return? 


Press “0”, which will take you out of 
the voice mail system and let you 
reach the secretary answering that 
person’s calls. 


All of this sounds very complicated. 
How can I remember to do all the 
right things? 

You won’t have to. The system oper- 
ates much as a personal computer 
and prompts you through. A voice 
will tell you which button to push to 
initiate a specific procedure. 


Data Processing 


Meeting 

A Growing 
Need for 
Information 
Processing 


Growth is the operating word in 
Data Processing. Although the 
Data Processing department has 
had a 20-fold increase in personnel 
over the past thirty years, the true 
reflection of its explosive growth is 
in its increasing importance to the 
operation of the company. 


When LI&T first ventured into 
the world of processing data by 
means of an electronic computer 
nearly 30 years ago, the computer’s 
main function was to aid the 
accounting department in process- 
ing customer bills. Today, almost 
every department relies on some 
phase of LI&T’s integrated data 
processing network. In addition to 
customer billing, areas where data 
processing is most visible are net- 
work management, maintaining 
customer records, computerized 
order taking, cost studies and man- 
aging a growing network of per- 
sonal computers and terminals, 
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Heart of LT&T’s computer network is the control center at the 401 building where Dan Sestak, 
machine operator in the Data Processing Center, is on duty. 


which access the company’s infor- 
mation network for a variety of pur- 
poses. 


New hardware and software 
technology have changed the 
emphasis of Data Processing, 
according to Data Processing Direc- 
tor Bryan Rickertsen. 


“You might think of Data Pro- 
cessing as having three phases,” he 
explains. “The first phase could be 
termed ‘paper in, paper out.’ In that 
phase, information came to Data 
Processing on paper. We converted 
the information to data, entered it 
into the computer, ran programs 
that allowed us to manipulate the 
data, and then produced paper 
reports which provided new infor- 
mation to the users.” 

“This was followed by an ‘on line 
transaction phase’ in which the user 
was provided with a terminal that 
made it possible to directly read or 
update specific data items. In this 
phase, the user could perform spe- 
cific business tasks by executing a 
set of transactions specifically 
designed for the performance of 
these tasks.” 

“Finally, there is the ‘end user 
computing’ phase. With this phase, 
the user is supplied with a terminal 
or a personal computer, along witha 


set of user friendly software tools. 
Using these, they can create their 
own transactions and process 
information as needed to perform 
the business functions associated 
with their jobs.” 


All three phases are currently in 
evidence in LT&T’s Data Process- 
ing Department, but there is an 
increasing emphasis on the third, or 
‘end user computing’ phase. 


“This third phase makes the most 
effective use of information in daily 
business activities,” Rickertsen 
says. 


As a result of the changing ways 
in which the computer is used and 
its increased use throughout the 
company, the Data Processing 
department has undergone a reor- 
ganization for easier management 
of the company’s growing informa- 
tion network. 


Data Processing now operates 
under three divisions, each with 
specific responsibilities. 


Operations and 
Support Services 


Under the supervision of Jim 
Barr, Operations and Support Ser- 
vices is responsible for the com- 
pany’s IBM mainframe computer 
and the network of attached equip- 
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Bryan Rickertsen, Director, Data 
Processing. 

“This third (end user computing) phase 
makes the most effective use of informa- 
tion in daily business activities.” 


ment which comprise the entire 
computer system. Operations and 
Support is divided into several sec- 
tions, each with its own area of 
responsibility. With 52 employees, 
Operations and Support Services is 
divided into four specialized groups: 
Operations Control, Technical ser- 
vices, Network and the Information 
Center. 


The Operations section runs the 
mainframe computer, which oper- 
ates 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Part of Operations known as 
the control section schedules jobs to 
be run on the computer and helps 
distribute the resulting output. This 
group is also responsible for man- 
ning a help desk that accepts calls 
for assistance from users of the 
computer system. 


The Technical Services section 
installs and maintains the system’s 
software, the programs that tell the 
computer what to do with the appli- 
cation code that results from jobs 
submitted by users of the computer. 
The Technical Services section also 
works with new releases of various 
programs and is responsible for tun- 
ing the system to keep it running as 
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efficiently as possible. 


Also reporting to Operations and 
Support Services is the Network 
group, which is responsible for 
managing all control units and end 
terminal devices that attach to the 
mainframe. There are currently 
over 500 CRT’s and printers 
throughout the company that 
access the mainframe computer for 
the information stored there. At the 
present time, this group is also de- 
veloping Local Area Network 
(LAN) that will allow networking of 
all the company’s PCs and other 
terminal equipment into a unified 
network. A final responsibility for 
this group is ordering, installing 
and maintaining of all of the com- 
pany’s PC’s and terminal devices. 
The group works with various other 
departments helping them to assess 
their needs for new hardware or 
software. 


The final section of Operations 
and Support Services is the Infor- 
mation Center which is charged 
primarily with end user support. In 
that role, the Information Center 
helps individuals in various 
departments select the computer 
software programs best suited to 
their needs and provides training 
for the end users. The Information 
Center also supports users who 
develop applications on the main- 
frame or personal computers. As the 
number of end users increases 
throughout the company, the goal is 
to enable individuals to do more of 
their own information gathering 
and applications development 
rather than relying exclusively on 
Data Processing for these functions. 
The company currently has 44 per- 
sonal computers supported by the 
Information Center, many of which 
access the mainframe computer. An 
additional 18 will be added this 
year. 


Information Planning 


Under the supervision of Mike 
Wilson, Information Planning is 
responsible for short-term and long- 
term computerized systems and 
data planning. 


Jim Barr, Operations and Support 
Services Manager, 

“As the number of end users increases 
throughout the company, our goal is to 
enable those users to do more of their 
own information gathering.” 


Information Planning is made up 
of two groups: Systems Planning 
and Data Planning/Administra- 
tion. The Systems Planning group 
works primarily with other depart- 
ments throughout the corporation to 
identify new projects, develop high- 
level requirements and determine 
associated costs and benefits. The 
Data Planning/Administration 
group is responsible for data plan- 
ning and configuration of new or 
revised data bases used throughout 
the company. The Information 
Planning group consists of 12 
employees including Wilson. 


“Long before we begin developing 
computerized systems, we have to 
plan the best way to utilize our com- 
puter resources,” Wilson says. 


Planning major applications or 
new systems begins by meeting 
with all departments to identify the 
most important Data Processing 
projects and ascertain priorities. 
Preliminary cost analyses are pre- 
pared and used to determine the 
feasibility of the planned projects. 


“By the time we are ready to start 
development work on a project, we 
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Mike Wilson, Information Planning 
Supervisor, 

“Long before we begin developing com- 
puterized systems, we have to plan the 
best way to utilize our computer re- 
SOUICES. 


have a good idea of the require- 
ments, the priority it will assume, 
and the resources we will have to 
dedicate to it,” explains Wilson. “At 
this point, analysts from Informa- 
tion Planning and Development 
Center work together to move the 
project to the next stage—the actual 
development of the computerized 
software. The Development Center 
is then responsible for developing 
and implementing the software into 
production.” 

A major study currently under- 
way in Information Planning is the 
development of a Strategic Informa- 
tion Plan. 


According to Wilson, Strategic 
Information Planning is, “under- 
standing the company’s business 
functions and its information from 
a high-level perspective, in terms of 
who, what, where, why and how.” 


“We then develop an enterprise 
model of this understanding and 
depict it in a way that is understand- 
able to all organizational areas of 
the company,” he explains. 


“After we have a good under- 
standing of the enterprise model, we 
are then able to define strategic 
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information projects for the present 
and future.” 


It is intended that these projects 
will promote information sharing 
throughout the company, reduce the 
redundancy of data and provide 
improved information for business 
decisions. 

During the past six months the 
Systems Planning Group has been 
working jointly with Illinois Con- 
solidated Telephone Company 
(ICTC), another independent com- 
pany similar in size to LT&T and 
with similar data processing needs, 
to develop the Strategic Information 
Plan. As aresult of the study, astra- 
tegy for establishing a cooperative 
software development environment 
between the two companies may be 
developed. This would enable the 
two companies to share software 
development costs. Upon comple- 
tion of this study a final report and 
recommendation will be presented 
to LT&T and ICTC management on 
the strategic information projects 
that could be developed coopera- 
tively over the next three to five 
years. 


Development Center 


The largest section of Data Pro- 
cessing is the Development Center 
under the supervision of Carl Fitzke. 
The main function of this group is to 
develop and implement the software 
required throughout the company. 
The 61 members of this group con- 
sist of programmers, analysts and 
supervisors who are responsible for 
developing and implementing spe- 
cific information systems. The 
group is also responsible for repair- 
ing and enhancing existing product 
systems. There are currently over 
7,000 programs in production 
representing 3.5 million lines of 
code. 


There is a great deal more to using 
a computer than just storing infor- 
mation and drawing information 
out, Fitzke explains. 


“The development of a system (a 
group of several programs) to meet 
specific needs is a very detailed pro- 
cess. First, the analysts, working 
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Carl Fitzke, Development Center 
Supervisor, 

“It is very important that this work is a 
joint effort between the end user and 
data processing personnel.” 


with the end-users, determine the 
requirements and the design of the 
system. Then our programmers take 
the design and write instructions for 
the machine.” 


“It is very important that this 
work is a joint effort between the 
end-user and data processing per- 
sonnel,” Fitzke explains. 


“The users know what kind of 
information they need, and we 
know how the computer works. By 
working together, we are able to 
develop the systems and programs 
that will enable the user to obtain 
that information from the main- 
frame.” 


Nor does their job end with devel- 
opment of a program. It requires 
monitoring of how the program is 
working and changing or enhanc- 
ing programs or systems as 
required. 


One of the major projects for the 
Development Center group in recent 
years was the development of the 
new billing system. Working with 
the Customer Services and Account- 
ing departments, the Data Process- 
ing analysts and programmers 
spent nearly a year and a half and 
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hundreds of hours developing a SyS- 
tem that would provide the required 
information. 


Administrative Services 


Administrative Services, under 
the supervision of Bob Kilbride, 
operates as a support group for the 
other Data Processing sections. 
With a staff of seven in addition to 
Kilbride, itis the smallest of the four 
sections. 


One of Administrative Services 
responsibilities is the coordination 
of strategic and operational plan- 
ning and budgeting activities under- 
taken by the other areas of Data 
Processing. 


“We are responsible for coordinat- 
ing many of the activities that cross 
section boundaries within Data Pro- 
cessing,” Kilbride explains. 


Another important area of re- 
sponsibility of Administrative Ser- 
vices is security for the Data Pro- 
cessing Department. 


“This area is growing in complex- 
ity,” Kilbride says. “At one time, 
security meant physical security for 
the mainframe and the data stored 
there. This was rather easily ac- 
complished by restricting entry to 
those data processing employees 
who worked on the mainframe. 
With the increasing use of network- 
ing and the hundreds of terminals 
that now access information stored 
on the mainframe, our security 
requirements are expanding. With 
both software and hardware secur- 
ity systems in place, constant effort 
is needed to maintain and monitor 
the systems. Even though we ad- 
minister the security program, it 1s 
still the responsibility of users of 
company information and auto- 
mated resources to maintain the 
security of the resources they are 
using.” 

Another function of Administra- 
tive Services is special projects. One 
of the current special projects is 
coordinating the test team for a new 
release of the toll and billing system. 
The test team includes both end 
users and Development Center 
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Bob Kilbride, Administrative Servi- 
ces Supervisor, 

“This area (security) is growing in com- 
plexity .. . Constant effort is needed to 
maintain and monitor the systems.” 


staff. It is their responsibility to test 
and make sure that the new release 
works as it is supposed to. 


Training for Data Processing per- 
sonnel is another area involving 
Administrative Services. The addi- 
tion of new system software and de- 
velopment tools and the continual 
enhancement of many of these re- 
quires a great deal of training for 
Data Processing personnel. In addi- 
tion, Administrative Services pro- 
vides in-house technical training to 
help staff members advance in their 
careers. 


Administrative Services is also 
responsible for maintaining an 
extensive library of information on 
the various software systems in use. 


While not directly responsible for 
operation and maintenance of the 
computer, Administrative Services 
is responsible for coordinating prob- 
lem management and change man- 
agement. All hardware and soft- 
ware changes are monitored to 
avoid disruption to the data process- 
ing environment. In addition, 
hardware and operating system 
software problems are tracked and 
reviewed with the vendors on a 


weekly basis. 


History of LT& T Computer 


The following history of LT&T’s use 
of the computer was compiled by 
Sheryl Humlicek of the Information 
Center. 


LT&T entered the world of electronic 
information processing in 1959, when 
the company purchased an IBM 650 
Magnetic Drum Calculator, one of the 
first computers installed by an 
independent telephone company. Its 
main processing unit contained a 
magnetic drum which held 1000 words 
of storage. The Central Processing 
Unit was approximately 8 ft. high, 4 ft. 
wide, and 6 ft. deep. It had a separate 
power unit made up of vacuum tube 
circuits. The computer’s input and 
output source were through a separate 
card read punch unit. The new 
computer was used to rate and detail 
toll calls, calculate payrolls and price 
materials. Approximately half a 
million toll calls were rated each 
month at a rate of ten thousand per 
hour. 

In the ensuing eight years, the 
company added another tabulating 
machine and three computer systems. 
In 1967 the company upgraded to an 
IBM System 360 Model 30 multi- 
processing unit capable of running up 
to three jobs at the same time. The new 
computer system had 64,000 bytes of 
memory, six tape drives, two disk 
drives and one printer. The IBM 360 
was also used for customer billing and 
accounts receivable in addition to toll 
call rating. The computer read and 
edited toll data from marked cards and 
paper tape that was automatically 
punched during direct distance dialing. 
It handled an average of 900,000 calls 
per month and took approximately 
three hours of daily computer __ 
processing to prepare tolls for billing. 

The system currently in place, an 
IBM 3081 system, runs 256 jobs at one 
time, has 48 million bytes of memory, 
16 tape drives, 116 single storage disk 
volumes, 2 laser printers and 29 remote 
printers. Toll data is on magnetic tape 
produced on electronic switching 
equipment. It processes an average of 
11 million toll calls per month and 
takes approximately 3 hours of daily 
computer processing to prepare tolls 
for billing. 

The 3081, however, is scheduled to be 
replaced early this fall with a new IBM 
3084Q system which has greater 
computing power. The new computer 
will have more channels and more 
memory that will double the current 
computing capacity of Data 
Processing. 
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Operator Services 


Number Services Joins TOPS 
on Remodeled Fifth Floor 


TT. the casual observer, the area of 
the fifth floor occupied by Operator 
Services has changed little in 
appearance since it was first occu- 
pied by the TOPS unit several years 
ago. Scattered about the well-lit 
room are numerous pods of operator 
stations interspersed with attrac- 
tive green plants to add visual 
grace. But a striking change has 
occurred there. The room now serves 
as aco-location for both TOPS (long 
distance) and Number Services 
operators, bringing the two units 
together. 


The Number Services operators 
moved into their new quarters in 
late April, after nearly four months 
of extensive remodeling to make the 
area ready for them. 


The single Operator Services 
room now houses 53 operator posi- 
tions—27 TOPS positions and 26 
Number Services positions. Al- 
though each unit will continue to 
operate separately asin the past, the 
stations have been intermingled. A 
pod of six operator positions will 
contain either four TOPS positions 
and two Number Services or four 
Number Services and two TOPS. 


In addition to the regular operator 
positions, each unit also has one, 
specially built, stand-up position. 


“The stand-up positions enable 
operators to relieve some of the ten- 
sion of sitting for a full shift, and 
appear to be welcomed by the opera- 
tors,” according to Operator Servi- 
ces Manager Claudia Severin. “They 
can occupy the stand-up positions 
on request and generally for 10 or 15 
minutes, or until relieved. This way 
the operators get a chance to move 
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around and take an occasional 
break from their sitting positions.” 


The TOPS unit also has two com- 
bination TOPS and conference posi- 
tions which permit a single operator 
to overlap duties when necessary. 


Office areas for the Operator Ser- 
vices supervisors have been relo- 
cated from the center to the outside 
perimeter of the room. In addition to 
the construction of new office areas, 
the remodeling project included 
installing new lights, wall covering 
and carpet and designing positions 
for Number Services similar to the 
existing TOPS position. 


“We were able to use the lighting 
fixtures, some furniture and opera- 
tor position hardware from the third 
floor, so there was little new equip- 
ment required by the change,” 
explains Al Farmer, Methods and 
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Results Supervisor. 


Extensive re-wiring was required 
to install the Number Services posi- 
tions, however, and the remodeling 
project, which began early in Janu- 
ary was not completed until the 
final week of April shortly before the 
Number Services unit moved in. In 
fact, due to a delay in the delivery of 
cable, eight Number Services posi- 
tions, along with one service assist- 
ant position, will remain on the 
third floor until sometime in June. 


“People in both units, especially 
those in TOPS, should be compli- 
mented on their patience during the 
months of remodeling,” Farmer 
commented. “They put up with a lot 
of inconvenience, but still per- 
formed well.” 


The consolidation of both opera- 
tor units into a single area was 
primarily undertaken to save space, 
according to Farmer. “Both units 
were under-utilizing the space they 
occupied,” he explained. “They each 
had more floor space than actually 
needed and in addition each unit 
had surplus stations. Locating both 
units in the same area is expected to 
enable us to consolidate some of the 
administrative procedures and 
increase our operating efficiency.” 
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Number Services Staff Welcomed to New Quarters 


Left—Operator Services Manager Claudia Severin (left) and Tops operator Jeff Poland (right) 
welcome Number Services operator, Carol Hoyle (seated) to her new work station. Right— 
Operator Services Supervisor Betty Steele moves into her new office on the fifth floor. 
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LT&T Technicians Cited for Help In Preparing for Bush Visit 


Customer Service technicians Marvin Huls (left), Ralph Schweitzer (center) and Eugene Harms 
(right) were recipients of certificates of appreciation from the White House communications 
staff after they installed special communications equipment prior to a visit to Lincoln by Vice 
President George Bush on May 6. Harms and Schweitzer, along with their supervisor, Russ 
White, installed special radio circuits and several B-1 lines at the Lincoln Airport for use by the 
Secret Service prior to Vice President Bush’s arrival. Huls installed B-1 lines and other communi- 
cations equipment at the Nebraska Center for Continuing Education at 33rd and Holdrege prior 
to Bush’s appearance there. Said White, ‘The White House communications advance team said 
they were very pleased with the professionalism our staff demonstrated and the way they went 
about their work.” 


Suggestion Earns Award for Denny Martin 


Denny Martin, Construction, receives a suggestion award check for $50 after the adoption of 
a suggestion submitted to the Great Ideas suggestion program. His suggestion that a crank 
jack be installed on pole trailers to help in lifting the tongues on loaded trailers qualified for 
the award by identifying and correcting a potential safety hazard. Crank jacks are being 
installed on all of the company’s pole trucks. Presenting the award is Al Cochran, Lincoln 


construction supervisor (left). 
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Cereso Customers 
Get EAS Service 


EL xtended Area Service (EAS) will 
be implemented in Ceresco soon. 
Ceresco customers who subscribe to 
the optional EAS will no longer pay 
toll charges for calls to the Lincoln 
Common Service Area. Rates for 
subscribers to EAS will be $14.70 for 
urban residential single-line party 
service. The current service at cur- 
rent rates will remain in effect for 
those customers who choose not to 
subscribe to the new EAS option. 


Ceresco is located in southern 
Saunders county and about 17 miles 
north of Lincoln. 


Geist Observes 40 Years 


James E. Geist, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, marked 
40 years of service with LT&T on 
April 30, 1988. 


Geist joined the company in 1948 
following his graduation from Lin- 
coln High. He worked as ashopman 
in Supply and later as warehouse- 
man and switchman. In 1949 he was 
transferred to Hastings. He served 
in the Air Force from 1950 to 1954 
and upon his discharge returned to 
LT&T in Lincoln. During the ensu- 
ing years he served in a variety of 
positions, including assistant traf- 
fic engineer, personnel! coordinator 
and personnel supervisor. He was 
appointed Personnel Director in 
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1968. He succeeded Vice President- 
Operations Tyler Ryan following 
Ryan’s unexpected death in 1973. 


He was named Executive Vice Presi- 
dent in 1976 and President in 1983. 


Heis a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska’s School of Business 
Administration. 


During the April 1988 meeting of 
the Lincoln Telecommunications 
and Lincoln Telephone Company’s 
Board of Directors, Chairman of the 
Board Thomas Woods, III, present- 
ed Geist with a service emblem and 
announced simultaneously his 
advancement to Chief Executive 


Officer. (©) 
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Promotions Announced 


48 


Elaine Carpenter Jim Strand 


Two promotions were announced 
recently by LT&T President and 
Chief Executive Officer James E. 
Geist. James W. Strand was named 
executive vice president—market- 
ing for LT&T and Elaine K. Carpen- 
ter was promoted to director of cor- 
porate communications for 
LinTelcom. 


As executive vice president-mar- 
keting, Strand will be responsible 
for managing the marketing func- 
tions of LT&T. In addition, he will 
retain his responsibilities for man- 
aging the corporations’s diversified 
operations. According to Geist, this 
promotion reflects the increased 
emphasis on the marketing func- 
tions of The Lincoln Telephone 
Company. 


As director of the corporate com- 
munications department, Carpenter 
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will be responsible for government 
relations, public relations, advertis- 
ing and corporate research. In addi- 
tion, she will retain responsibilities 
for coordinating the company’s 
planning process. 


Strand is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln and 
has been with the company since 
1973. For the last five years he has 
managed the corporation’s diversi- 
fied operations. In 1986, he was 
elected vice president-diversified 
operations of LinTelcom. LinTel- 
com’s diversified operations include 
LinTel Systems Inc., which includes 
Lincoln Telephone Long Distance 
and a business equipment sales divi- 
sion, and Lincoln Telephone Service 
and Supply Co. 


Carpenter, also a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
has been with the company since 
1983. Prior to joining LT&T she 
worked as an administrative assist- 
ant to the mayor of the city of Lin- 
coln and as a research analyst for 
the Nebraska Department of Eco- 
nomic Development. Since joining 
the company she has been respon- 
sible for coordinating the com- 
pany’s strategic planning process 
and managing the public relations 
and corporate research units. 
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To Finish Is to Win 
When Roger Buman, building maintenance 
mechanic in Supply, crossed the LincoIn Mara- 
thon finish line in under three hours he 
achieved his goal of qualifying to run in the 
Boston Marathon. Roger’s time of two hours, 


56 minutes and 42 seconds earned him 65th 


place in a field of nearly 1,500 runners and the 
congratulations of his wife as the two wait for 
other LT&T runners to reach the finish line. The 
other LT&T runners competing in the 26-plus 
mile race were: John Gottner, Marilyn Kelly, 
Steve Meradith, Pat Merriman and Don 
Pobanz. In addition to sponsoring six runners 
LT&T also sponsored the Marathon program 
published in Lincoln papers prior to the May 1 
event. 


Lukassen Celebrates 
40 Years of Service 


Phyllis Lukassen, TOPS operator 
was feted April 21 at a luncheon 


marking her 40 years of service with 
LT&T. 


Lukassen joined the company as 
an operator at David City in 1946. 


“T remember I got 61% cents an 
hour and thought that was really a 
lot of money,” she recalled. 


When the David City office con- 
verted to direct dialing in 1958, she 
transferred to operator services 1n 
Lincoln. Although she worked a few 
brief months in the shop in Supply, 
she soon returned to operator servi- 
ces, where she worked at what she 
termed her favorite shift—6:00 to 
12:30 p.m. She transferred to TOPS 
when that unit opened in 1981. 


In presenting her with a 40-year 
service pin, LT&T President James 
EK. Geist said that she had always 
been a dedicated employee and her 
work and attendance records could 
serve as examples to all employees. 


Attending the luncheon in her 
honor were LT'&T Directors, Opera- 
tor Services Manager Claudia 
Severin and Lukassen’s co-workers, 
Darlene Hauff, Doris Knerr, Evelyn 
Koch, Kennetha Perry and Jacki 
Sheldon. @) 
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Telephone Survey Measures Customer Attitude 


A ribbon cutting ceremony marked the April 19 beginning of a computer generated customer 
survey. The survey is being conducted by trained TOPS and Number Services operators in the 
new Telemarketing Center in Operator Services. The survey processing system was designed by 
Corporate Research and will be conducted periodically to monitor general attitudes about 
LT&T’s services and products. Present to begin the first surveys were: (from left) Sue Vanicek, 
Jim Rice, research analysts; Claudia Severin, Operator Services Manager; Kim Bassinger, Kathy 
Boone, Number Services, and Barbara Dowse, TOPS. 


Ten | ‘ 
Stockholders View Product Display 
Stockholders attending the LincoIn Telecommunication Company’s annual meeting April 27 got 
a glimpse of the leading edge of telecommunications when they viewed displays of services and 
products offered by the Lincoln Telephone Company, LinTelcom’s principle subsidiary. On 
display were LT&T’s Information Kiosk, PrairieLink, cellular telephones and wide area paging 
units. 
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LT&T Recognizes— 
Service Beyond the Call 


Debra Vance 


Service provided by one employee 
so pleased the customer that she 
called the employee’s supervisor to 
express her appreciation. 

After a Fairbury customer called, 
reported that her house was on fire, 
and hung up, TOPS operator 
Debra Vance called the Fairbury 
emergency number, reported the 
fire and helped locate the address. 
The customer later called to say 
that she was hysterical and appre- 
ciated Debra’s calm and the prompt 
action that saved her home from 
serious damage. 


LT&T/Lincoln High Sign 


James E. Geist, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of LT&T and Sam Nelson, Principal 
at Lincoln High School sign a Ventures in 
Partnership agreement at an open house May 
19. On display for students, faculty and other 
guests were foreign TV broadcasts made 
possible by two microwave dishes supplied 
to the school by LT&T. 
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Retirement 


In Memoriam 


Edna 
Schoenrock 


Edna Schoenrock, an 
operator in Number Servi- 
ces, retired in March 1988 
with 11 years of net credited 
service. 

Schoenrock joined the 
company in 1978 as a long 
distance operator in Unit IT. 
She transferred in 1981 to 
Number Services and re- 
mained as an operator there 
until her retirement. 
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Genevieve 
Clapp 


Hedwig 
Elmshaeuser 


Frances 
Dureyea 


Genevieve M. Clapp, 72, 
died April 14, 1988. She had 
been retired since November 
1978. 

Mrs. Clapp joined the 
company in 1937 as an oper- 
ator and achieved nearly 42 
years of service before retir- 
ing in 1978. She was an 
assistant chief operator at 
David City before moving to 
Operator Services in Lin- 
coln. She transferred to 
Supply in 1970 as a shop- 
man and in 1971 became an 
equipment repairman. 

During World War II, she 
served as a WAC and was 
the first WAC from LT&T to 
go overseas, where she oper- 
ated switchboards for the 
military in England and 
France. She was a member 
of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Survivors include: hus- 
band, Henry; sisters, 
Margaret Styer, Palisade, 
Colo., Alice Griffin, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; sister-in-law, Marcella 
Griffin, Lincoln; nieces; 
nephews. 

Services were held April 
28 in Lincoln with interment 
at Calvary Cemetery. 


Hedwig Elmshaeuser, 
80, retired Beatrice operator 


died April 21, 1988, at 


Beatrice. She had been 
retired since November 
1972. 

Ms. Elmshaeuser had over 
46 years of service with 
LT&T, having joined the 
company as an operator in 
1926. During her long career 
in Operator Services she 
served as an “A” operator, 
toll operator, A&L operator, 
assistant chief operator, 
relief supervisor, supervisor 
and day A&L supervisor. In 
1950 she became a service 
assistant, a position she 
filled until her retirement in 
1972. 

Survivors include: brother, 
Reuben Elmshaeuser, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sister, 
Esther Bausano, Steelville, 
Ill.; nephew, Ronald Elms- 
haeuser, Lincoln. 

Services were held April 
25 at Beatrice with inter- 
ment at Evergreen Ceme- 
tery. 


Carolyn Hinrichs Rist, 
46, retired TOPS operator, 
died May 4, 1988. 

Mrs. Rist had nearly 19 
years of service when she 
retired in September 1987 
due to ill health. She joined 
the company as a long dis- 
tance operator in Unit I in 
September 1966, She re- 
signed several years later, 
but soon returned on a part- 
time basis. She returned asa 
full-time operator in 1971. A 
native of Glenvil, she at- 
tended Peru State Teachers 
College and taught in arural 
Nebraska City school prior 
to moving to Lincoln and 
joining LT'&T. 

Survivor’s include: hus- 
band, Robert, Lincoln; 
brothers, Herbert Hinrichs, 
Lincoln, Robert Hinrichs, 
Glenville. 

Services were held May 9 
at Hastings with Interment 
at Saint Paul Lutheran 
Cemetery in Glenvil. 


Frances Duryea, retired 
operator, died April 18, 1988. 
She had been retired since 
April 1968. 

Ms. Duryea worked as a 
contract operator at Dawson 
from 1947 to 1957. Following 


the conversion of that 
exchange to dial, she trans- 
ferred to operator services in 
Lincoln. She retired in 1968 
with over 20 years of service. 
Funeral services were held 
April 30 in Dawson, with 
interment at Saint Mary’s 
cemetery in Dawson. 
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40 years 


Ivan Doran 
Lincoln 
40 years/June 


James Tice 
Lincoln 
40 years/June 


35 years 


James Brendle 
Lincoln 
35 years/June 


30 years 


Dennis Heidbrink 


Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Dale Heiliger 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Harold Saathoff 
ebron 
30 years/June 


Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 


Lincoln 
30 years/May 


25 years 


Lincoln 
25 years/June 
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Margaret Everett 


Service Anniversaries 


Kathleen Fortner 


Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Margaret Small 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


20 years 


Norma Brinkman 


Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Patricia Griffith 
Hastings 
20 years/May 


Danny Reel 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Harold Shandera § 


Lincoln 
20 years/June 


15 years 


Ray Bleich 
Crete 
15 years/June 


Dean Clark 


Seward 


15 years/June 
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Randall Colton 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


James Culver 
Geneva 
15 years/May 


Richard McClung 


Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Scott Sneller 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Susan Tellier 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


William Thummel 


Nebraska City 
15 years/June 


10 years 


Debra Docter 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Donald Franzen 
York 


10 years/May 


Steven Gossard 
incoln 
10 years/June 


Catherine Hoeft 
David City 
10 years/June 


William Lange 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Gregory Loos 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Jacqueline 
Schmucker 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Robin Winders 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


> years 


Lisa Hogan 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Roger Shriver 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Also observing anniversaries 


Joseph Bruce 
Lincoln 

30 years/June 
Joe L. Chism 
Lincoln 

25 years/May 
Lawrence McCarthy 
Lincoln 

25 years/June 
Mary Nickell 
Lincoln 

25 years/May 
Betty Bassinger 
Auburn 

20 years/May 
James Dilworth 
Lincoln 

20 years/May 
Rita Gardner 
Lincoln 

20 years/June 
Victoria Haberman 
Lincoln 

20 years/June 
Steven James 
Beatrice 

20 years/May 
Thomas Michaelson 
Lincoln 

20 years/June 
Jerry Ottens 
Lincoln 

20 years/May 
Max Rhodes 
York 

20 years/May 
Roger Schall 
York 

20 years/May 
Joan Comiskey 
Lincoln 

15 years/June 
Steven Hatfield 
Lincoln 

15 years/May 
Terry Leber 
Beatrice 

15 years/June 
Gregory Luft 
Lincoln 

15 years/May 
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Rodney Mertz 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Gregory Mitchell 


Hastings 

15 years/June 
Jack Spahn 
Lincoln 

15 years/June 
William Teten 
Nebraska City 
15 years/May 
Eva Edman 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Steve Gesch 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Sharon Gray 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 
Brenda Harris 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Vincent Kuhlman 


Tecumseh 

10 years/June 
Gary Malcolm 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Janine Petersen 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Marlys Rezaian 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Dana Rothfuss 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Thomas Schommer 


Lincoln 

10 years/June 
Gregory Spar 

Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Dolly Van Hoosen 


Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Gregory Benes 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 


Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 
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LT&T Cellular frees you to leave the office and still con- 
duct business. Frees you to turn travel time into produc- 
tive time. Frees you to place and receive calls from just 
about anywhere. 


Make every day your 
Independence Day. Call 
aaa LT&T Cellular and ask 
| “| about Freedom of Speech. 
a 486-7266 
a Lincoln Telephone 
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Somewhere in the pages of this publication 
are three employee numbers. If yours is one 
of them, call Public Relations for a free gift. 
If you missed your number in past issues of 
this magazine, you can still collect your gift 
by calling 476-5608. 


COMMENTS 


In the process of writing the story 
about the Personnel Department 
featured on page 3 of this issue, I 
recalled that there was a time when 
this department was referred to as the 
Human Resources Department. Such 
a term reminds us that one of the 
most valuable assets of our company 
is the people who work here. As proof 
of the value of LT&T’s employees, a 
hefty share of the company’s 
operating expense goes for wages and 
employee benefits—the company’s 
investment in you. Last year, LT&T 
spent over $56 million in employee 
wages, wage related taxes, benefits 
and pensions. We concentrate a lot in 
stories about plant—the installation 
of new million dollar plus switching 
systems; the erection of new buildings 
to handle these switches, and the 
network of wire, cable, radio, and 
cellular that reaches out over a 22- 
county area to bring telecommunica- 
tions service to LT&T’s customers. 
But to make it all work requires a 
labor force of skilled, talented, and 
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above all dedicated, people—the 
human resource part of the equation. 


Speaking of the network, some 
exciting things are on the horizon for 
LT&T and those customers who use 
LT&T’s services. Our article about the 
new Applied Research & Planning 
group on page 12 gives an overview of 
current state-of-the-art technology 
and how it might affect our future. 


While it is important to look ahead, 
it’s also fun once in awhile to look at 
where we came from. LT&T’s 
operators did that recently as they 
celebrated consolidation of the two 
operator units into single quarters. We 
hope you'll enjoy the photo story on 
page 10 about operator costumes and 
headsets of bygone years. 
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“Thar’s gold in them thar flowers...” 
This field of sunflowers in Lancaster 
county demonstrates the diversifica- 
tion of crops by Nebraska farmers. 
Photo by Jim Krantz. 


Jim Krantz, whose photos have 
appeared on recent issues of the LTT 
magazine, recently won the gold 
National ADDY award for his series of 
photographs taken throughout south- 
east Nebraska on an assignment for 
LT&T. The award is one of the most 
prestigious awards in advertising. 
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Personnel 


Serving Those Who Serve Our Customers 


A personnel department is tradi- 
tionally thought of as the place you 
go to apply for a job. The LT'&T Per- 
sonnel Department does that, but so 
much more. While hiring is an 1m- 
portant function of LT'&T’s Person- 
nel Department, it is also responsi- 
ble for a wide spectrum of other 
activities. 

“Basically, you could say that our 
main objective is to ensure that the 
company is adequately staffed with 
qualified employees,” says Person- 
nel Director Neal Westphal. “In 
meeting that objective, however, we 
have many other responsibilities. 
These include: providing for ade- 
quate compensation (both salaries 
and benefits); retaining and moti- 
vating those employees; helping 
employees develop and grow in the 
skills they bring to the company, 
and providing a safe and healthy 
place to work.” 


“Quecess in achieving many of 
our objectives is dependent on an 
appropriate relationship with the 
union,” Westphal says. “We are for- 
tunate in that we’ve traditionally 
had good rapport with both the local 
and district union representatives. 
This is even more important in 
today’s competitive environment. 
There is a greater need for under- 
standing of each other’s point of 
view. We need to understand that we 
have common goals.” 


To meet the company’s and 
employees’ needs, the Personnel 
Department administers a wide var- 
iety of programs and is divided into 
three sections, each of which devel- 
ops and administers a number of 
programs related to specific areas of 
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Personnel Director 


“One of the things at LT&T that has not 
changed over the years is the employees’ 
continued support of the United Way,” 
comments Westphal. “l am proud of the 
high level of interest our employees show 
in their support of the United Way, both 
financially and through volunteering their 
time.’ 


responsibility. These sections are: 
Employment/Career Development; 
Compensation/Labor Relations/ 
Safety and Security, and Employee 
and Pensioner Relations/ Benefits. 


Employment/Career 
Development 


The Employment/Career Devel- 
opment section of Personnel, under 


the supervision of Margaret Puls, is 
responsible for initial employment, 
training and career development. 
Although the company has down- 
sized its staff in recent years and 
turnover of employees has 
decreased considerably, there is still 
quite a bit of employment activity, 
according to Puls. 


“Some departments have added 
to their staff and there are always 
vacancies created through retire- 
ment or resignations.” 


It is company policy to recruit 
internally whenever possible, 
rather than going outside the com- 
pany to fill a vacancy. The recruit- 
ing, screening and hiring process 
remains the same, however, 
Whether hiring from outside or 
internally. 


“We still consider our Skills 
Inventory the best source of job 
candidates from within the com- 
pany,’ comments Puls. “When we 
haveavacancy to fill, the first place 
we go is to our Skills Inventory. I 
can’t emphasize enough how impor- 
tant it is for employees who have 
interests in other areas to complete a 
Skills Inventory and let us know 
about those interests and the train- 
ing and background they have.” 

“There are advantages gained by 
both the company and the employ- 
ees when we fill a vacancy by utiliz- 
ing someone who has been with the 
company for a number of years,” 
Puls explains. “The company has 
knowledge of an employee’s skills 
and work attitude and the employee 
already has valuable knowledge of 
the company and how it works. For 
the employee, there is an opportu- 
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nity for advancement or achangein 
career paths with emphasis on 
internal hiring. The final selection, 
however, still depends on which 
applicant has the better skills for 
the job in question.” 


As a result of emphasis on hiring 
from within the company, the ratio 
is about three to one in favor of hir- 
ing internally. Last year the com- 
pany filled 19 jobs from outside the 
company and 60 were filled inter- 
nally. 


Training/ Career 
Development 


One of the educational programs 
for which Puls is responsible is the 
company’s management develop- 
ment program. This includes in- 
house tralning programs such as 
the Management Orientation Pro- 
gram (MOP), the Management 
Symposium, supervisors workshop, 
and most recently, an awareness 
seminar for management person- 
nel. 


Outside sources are also used to 
provide additional management 
development programs. The com- 
pany also utilizes selected seminars 
available through various outside 
vendors in the area. These seminars 
cover a wide variety of management 
and supervisory topics. In addition, 
CorpNet offerings, now in the 
second year, enable employees to 
take seminar courses and Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln classes on 
LT&T’s premises through the use of 
interactive closed circuit TV. 


Another educational program 
administered by Puls is the Educa- 
tional Refund Program. Under this 
program employees are refunded 
the cost of tuition and books for 
classes taken at any accredited 
institution of higher education. 


‘““‘We have broadened the scope of 
this program so that more classes 
will qualify for educational refund 
and a wider variety of study areas 
can be pursued,” Puls explains. 


Margaret Puls 
Employment Supervisor 
“Employees today need to take a more 
active role in their career development,” 
Puls says. “They need to decide what 
areas they want to work in and possibly 
even what job. Then they need to let us 
know about their interests so we can dis- 
cuss the skills that are required to be con- 
sidered for them.” 


There has been a significant 
increase in educational refunds in 
the last year and a half, according to 
Puls. “One reason for this is that our 
employees are becoming more 
aware that a new job within the 
company may require retraining to 
obtain the skills a particular job will 
require.” 


Management development pro- 
grams are continually under review 
and will be changed as needed to 
meet the needs of a greater number 
of employees. Last year, a needs 
assessment survey was sent to all 
management employees and showed 
that, at that time, there was strong 
interest in programs on stress and 
time management, among others. 
Those particular needs were filled 
through classes offered through 
CorpNet classes or seminars pro- 
vided by outside vendors. 


The Employment Supervisor is 
also responsible for administering 
LT&T’s Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity (HEO) Policy and Affirma- 


tive Action Programs. According to 


Puls, both programs require annual 
revisions, preparing reports of the 
past year’s EEO and Affirmative 
Action activities and projections of 
actions planned for the coming 
year. Those reports and records are 
utilized to keep management 
informed of the company’s efforts 
and to provide the needed documen- 
tation for government compliance 
reviews. Along these same lines, 
Personnel fields employee inquiries 
about employment decisions or 
problems in the workplace. A recent 
outgrowth of the company’s com- 
mitment to affirmative action is the 
awareness training, which is now 
being offered to management 
employees. These seminars help 
participants identify their biases 
and respond in a more bias-free 
way. 


In addition to Puls, the employ- 
ment section consists of two staff 
assistants and a stenographer. 
Laurie Kortum handles recruiting 
for management positions, main- 
tains the skills inventory records 
and represents the department at 
student career seminars. Lori And- 
erson is responsible for filling 
union-eligible positions and super- 
vising the application process as 
well as working with the affirmative 
action records and scheduling the 
CorpNet classes. All three share 
career counselling duties. Frank 
Sherbondy handles the clerical 
duties for the Employment section. 


Labor Relations, 
Compensation, 
Safety/Security 


The Labor Relations/Compensa- 
tion/ Safety and Security section, 
under the supervision of Leeta 
Mackey, personnel staff supervisor, 
is responsible for negotiating and 
administering the company’s con- 
tract with the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA); develop- 
ing and administering a manage- 
ment compensation program; pro- 
viding safe working conditions and 
a safe working environment for 
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employees, and protecting the com- 
pany’s assets. Mackey 1s assisted in 
these duties by astaff of five: Denise 
Cook, personnel assistant-labor 
relations; Kent Mattson, personnel 
associate-compensation; Bob 
Buller, safety and security supervi- 
sor; Ron Hoagland, safety and 
security assistant, and a secretary, 
currently vacant. 


Labor Relations 


A busy time for this group is the 
period preceding negotiations with 
the CWA prior to signing a new con- 
tract. Contract negotiations occur 
every three years and generally last 
from six to eight weeks, although 
Mackey’s section begins negotia- 
tion preparations approximately 
eight months before formal meet- 
ings with the union begin. 

“A lot of people think that since 
we negotiate a new contract with 
the union only every three years, 
that we don’t have to deal with the 
contract until it’s time for a new 
one,” comments Leeta Mackey, ss 
that were so, it would make my job 
much easier. In addition to the for- 
mal bargaining process, we meet 
with the union during the contract 
administration period to negotiate 
various issues, many due to techno- 
logical or organizational changes af- 
fecting union-eligible employees. 
Most recently, we negotiated a 
number of work rule changes result- 
ing from the consolidation of 
Number Services and TOPS in Oper- 
ator Services. We are also very 
involved in the ongoing administra- 
tion of the labor agreement. 
Changes in procedures, vacancies 
in union-eligible positions—such 
things have to be measured against 
our labor agreement to make sure 
the various provisions are properly 
being applied.” 

One means of fostering good rela- 
tions between management and the 
union has been the Union/Man- 
agement Discussion Group, estab- 
lished in 1980. The Group’s regular 
membership includes the personnel 
director, personnel staff supervisor 
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Leeta Mackey 
Personnel Staff Supervisor 
“While the regulatory part takes a lot of 
time, we continue to emphasize through 
educational materials and training pro- 


grams the importance of each employee 
working safely,’’ Mackey says. 


and personnel assistant-labor rela- 
tions for the company and the pres- 
ident and vice presidents for the 
union. Monthly meetings are held to 
discuss situations of concern to 
management and/or the union, 
which normally would not be 
appropriate for discussion in the 
grievance procedure, Mackey 
explains. 


“We have had good discussions on 
such topics as health care cost con- 
tainment, safety issues, and the 
effects of changing technology on 
the work force,” she states. 


Compensation 


A project just completed by this 
section was the Hay study, which 
consisted of an evaluation of all 
management positions within the 
company. Both the salary structure 
and management job evaluation 
program will continue to be moni- 
tored and reviewed annually to 
assure consistent application of the 
program guidelines and effective 
implementation of the results of the 
Hay study. 


“Although we spent over a year 
developing position descriptions 


and a new salary structure, at the 
same time we put into place a mech- 
anism that will enable us to more 
effectively maintain the program 
and revise it as necessary,’ Mackey 
explains. “Guidelines have been de- 
veloped for handling job title 
changes, new jobs and salary grade 
changes.” 


The compensation section is also 
responsible for reviewing new man- 
agement hiring offers, determining 
promotion/professional advance- 
ment increases, and administering 
the management and non-eligible 
performance evaluation programs. 


The labor relations section is also 
responsible for administering the 
union eligible performance evalua- 
tion program and shares responsi- 
bility with the compensation area 
for administering the company’s 
discipline policy and directing the 
implementation of any force 
adjustment activities. 


Safety/Security 


Following the passage of the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Act (OSHA) in the early 1970s, the 
requirements in the safety area 
grew tremendously and in 1978 this 
function was transferred to Person- 
nel. The responsibility for security 
was transferred to Personnel in 
1976. Both the company’s safety 
and security programs are adminis- 
tered by Bob Buller. 


Within the past few years, the 
safety section has developed and 
implemented a wide variety of 
safety related programs and proce- 
dures to satisfy company needs and 
to meet the requirements of federal, 
state and local regulations. 


An increase in federal regulations 
has made development and admin- 
istration of safety programs more 
complex, according to Mackey. “It 
requires constant monitoring to 
assure that we are in compliance 
with federal, state and local regula- 
tions,” she explains. 

A number of safety programs are 
administered or coordinated by this 
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section, including safety meetings, 
defensive driver training, and the 
eye protection policy. In recent 
years, the safety section has devel- 
oped or updated the company’s fire 
emergency procedures, visual dis- 
play terminal guidelines, seat belt 
policy, and tornado emergency 
procedures. 


Under security, Buller and Ron 
Hoagland coordinate the activities 
of the security officers, provided by 
an outside vendor, and implement 
and oversee internal programs to 
secure the company’s assets. 


Buller and Hoagland also admini- 
ster the employee identification 
program, providing identification 
cards to new employees and updat- 
ing the cards every five years. Identi- 
fication cards are required for entry 
into the secured buildings in 
Lincoln. 


“Safety and security have proba- 
bly been the biggest changes since [ 
came to the Personnel Department 
in 1972,” comments Westphal. 
“Every year there seems to be an 
increase in the record-keeping 
required to satisfy federal, state and 
local regulations and we've imple- 
mented a number of new pro- 
grams—some as a requirement of 
new regulations, and others as a 
requirement of a changing social 
environment.” 


Employee and 
Penstoner 
Relations/ Benefits 


Under the supervision of Joan 
Winders, personnel assistant-em- 
ployee and pensioner relations, this 
section is responsible for develop- 
ing, implementing and adminis- 
benefit programs; coordinating 
employee and pensioner relations 


activities and planning and coordi- 
nating recreational and social activ- 


ities sponsored by the company. 


“We have had growing responsi- 
bilities in all of these areas,” Wind- 
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Joan Winders 
Personnel Assistant— 

“One thing about my job, and I consider 
it a big plus, is that | have probably person- 
ally met most employees in the company. | 


like working with people, so that makes 
this the perfect job for me.” 


ers comments. “We now have alter- 
nate health care plans; there has 
been more than a two-fold increase 
in retirees, and we are continually 
reviewing new recreational activi- 
ties to add to the list of those spon- 
sored by the company.” 


In addition to developing and 
implementing company benefit 
plans, which includes life, health 
care, dental and leaves of absence, 
Winders is responsible for keeping 
employees informed about available 
benefits and changes as they occur. 
A recent project in this area was the 
complete revision and reprinting of 
the employee handbook for distribu- 
tion in June to all employees. 


With the addition of alternate 
health care plans, Winders, with the 
assistance of Marilyn Kilbride, 
benefits assistant, spends more time 
counseling employees to help them 
select the plan that best fits their 
needs. 


“T also spend a lot of time just try- 
ing to keep up on any new legisla- 
tion concerning benefits in order to 
make sure that we arein compliance 
with legal requirements,” explains 


Winders. 


“Even though information about 
all our benefits is available in their 
handbooks, we know that employees 
will have frequent questions about 
their own specific needs. Employees 
or retirees needing help with their 
medical or dental claims, or with 
specific questions about these two 
benefits, are asked to call Marilyn 
Kilbride, but I still spend a lot of my 
time counseling individual employ- 
ees about other benefits such as 
leaves of absence, life insurance and 
pension benefits. That’s what 
Marilyn and I are here for and we 
encourage employees to call if they 
have a question about their benefits.” 


An area of much concern in recent 
years is the rising cost of medical 
care. Winders says that the com- 
pany continually monitors existing 
programs and looks for ways to help 
keep the cost down without affect- 
ing the quality of care. 


Wearing her employee relations 
hat, Winders coordinates a variety 
of programs including: the wellness 
programs that provide free flu shots, 
blood pressure checks, low cost 
vitamins and certain recreational 
activities; the annual Savings Bond 
and United Way campaigns; the 
employee anniversary recognition 
program and the annual retirement 
banquet. 


Winders also coordinates the pre- 
retirement planning seminars, held 
twice yearly. 


“Of all the programs we've intro- 
duced in the 15 years I’ve been Per- 
sonnel Director, I am probably per- 
sonally most pleased with the 
pre-retirement counseling and 
planning seminar,” Westphal says. 
“Today, people spend a larger por- 
tion of their life in retirement and 
it’s as important to plan early for a 
successful retirement as to plan for a 
successful career.” 


A new responsibility for Winders 
is providing pre-retirement counsel- 
ing and, along with Kilbride, pro- 
viding retirees with assistance with 
their benefits. As benefits assistant, 
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Laurie Kortum 
ext. 5873 
Inquiries about 
management 
positions, skills 
inventory or 
career 
counseling 


’ Bob Buller 
— ext. 5371 
Questions about 
- security or safety 
_ procedures; to 

~ report security 
problems; report 
accident 


Pam Basler 
ext. 5985 
Medical/dental 
claim forms; 
information on 
outside schools, 
seminars; 
employee hand- 
books; flowers/ 
sympathy cards; 
questions on 
service emblems; 
event or discount 
tickets; AARP 
memberships 


Kilbride also serves as the contact to 
help retirees with insurance ques 
tions. 

“These two activities have greatly 
increased our workload,” Winders 
says. “A few years ago we had an 
average of only 200 to 250 pension- 
ers. Today we have over 600 all over 
the U.S.” 

A final responsibility for this sec- 
tion is coordinating the company’s 
social and recreational activities, 
including the children’s Christmas 
parties, Christmas Observance 
Day, and recreational and sports 
activities. 
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Who To Call For What 


Lori Anderson 
ext. 5322 
Inquiries about 
craft positions; 
questions regard- 
ing craft 
employee 
application 
procedures; 
CorpNet classes 


Ron Hoagland 
ext. 5938 

To arrange for 
employee identi- 
fication photo 


Frank 
Sherbondy 
ext 5390 
Educational 
refund applica- 
tions/refunds; 
medical/dental 
claim forms; 
“ii Management 
Resource Center 
information 


“T feel that this is a very valuable 
aspect of our benefit program.”’ 
Winders says. “It allows employees 
to get to know each other in a 
relaxed atmosphere and meet co- 
workers that they would not other- 
wise have contact with. In addition 
to our many team activities such as 
bowling, volleyball, softball, bas- 
ketball and golf, we last year added 
sponsorship of a running team and 
a computer club. If a group of 
employees has an interest in a spe- 
cific activity, they should contact 
me regarding organizing a team or 
club to further that interest.” 


Marilyn Kilbride 
ext. 5350 
Questions regard- 
ing health and 
dental care 
benefits 


Dolores Davis 


ext. 5328 
Questions about 
Employee 
Assistance Pro- 
| gram (Or call 
LEAP direct at 
476-0186) 


a 


Denise Cook 


Kent Mattson 


Personnel Personnel 
Associate— Assistant— 
Compensation Labor Relations 


According to Westphal, the com- 
pany’s recreational activities have 
changed emphasis over the years. 


“There’s a greater interest in wel- 
Iness, hence the interest in running 
competitions and the running club 
we now sponsor. Also, we find that 
things like the company picnic and 
company Christmas parties we used 
to have are not as important to 
employees as they once were. Most 
families today, especially with the 
large number of two-income fam1- 
lies, have their own family activities 
and are simply not as interested in 
company sponsored non-working 
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VanLaningham Receives Suggestion Award 


Mike VanLaningham, Customer Services, Fairbury, receives a Suggestion Award 
check for $50 for his suggestion that banana-type filler plates be installed between 
switch bays to facilitate attachment of ground straps. His suggestion will be 
implemented on all older DMS-10 switches. On hand for presentation of the award 
were (from left) Wes Anderson, Fairbury wire chief; Mike Schomburg, Network 
Operations; VanLaningham and Willard Waltke, Fairbury area manager. 
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hour activities. Our goalis to remain 
flexible and change activities to 
meet changing employee wants.” 


During the United Way cam- 
paign, Winders coordinates numer- 
ous group meetings with Lincoln 
employees and coordinates LT&T’s 
fund raising campaign efforts. 


Employee Assistance 


Another benefit program admin- 
istered by the Personnel Depart- 
ment is the Employee Assistance 
Program (EAP). Under this pro- 
gram, LY&T makes available to 
employees counseling on a variety 
of problems, including: alcohol and 
drug abuse; emotional, family, job- 
related, financial or other stress- 
creating problems. Personnel secre- 
tary, Dolores Davis coordinates the 


program with the Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program, Inc., which 
provides member businesses with 
professional counseling services. 


When LT&T implemented its 
EAP program in 1974, the company 
worked only with the Lincoln Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism and Drugs and 
employee referrals were generally 
made by a supervisor when an 
employee’s work performance 
became affected by alcohol or drug 
use. Today, the program has 
expanded to make counseling 
available for an employee’s family 
members as well, and counseling is 
available for a wide variety of prob- 
lems in addition to chemical depen- 
dency. These include psychological, 
financial, family or marital prob- 
lems. Today, also, more than one 
half of the EAP contacts come from 
self-referrals. In its 13 years of exist- 
ence, the L’&T EAP program has 
served as a model for other employ- 


Rico’s “Great Ildea’”’ Earns Award 


“And it’s tax free!’’ exclaims Doris Rico 
as she accepts a check for $75 for her 
winning “Great Idea”’ suggestion. As 
customary, the company pays all taxes 
on suggestion awards. The amount of 
the award equals the first year’s esti- 
mated savings to the company. Rico’s 
suggestion dealt with improving the 
method of providing tone to cable splic- 
ers when they are tagging or shooting 
trouble. 


ers in the community. 


“T would like to emphasize that 
one reason for the success of LT&T’s 
EAP program over the years has 
been our strict adherence to our pol- 
icy of confidentiality,” comments 
Davis. 


Davis also works with a Lincoln 
EAP counselor to coordinate train- 
ing seminars for supervisory per- 
sonnel. 


“There is an obvious benefit to the 
company from this program,” 
comments Westphal. “Improved 
attendance, increases in productiv- 
ity, fewer accidents, a decrease in 
disciplinary actions and lower 
health care costs are all valuable 
benefits to any company. But more 
important are the benefits the pro- 
gram has provided for the 1,795 
employees, pensioners and family 
members who have used it over the 


past 13 years.” @ 
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Award of Merit—April Wheeler, 
Operator, TOPS 


In the department that I work in 
at the Lincoln Telephone Company, 
we give service to customers 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. We talk 
to over 900 customers per day, 
which averages about 40,000 per 
week. In our department we are 
expected to give good customer Sserv- 
ice to all of these customers at all 
times. Giving good customer service 
is a top priority. 

This means whether you have the 
Saturday night partiers or just the 
customer who wants to let some 
steam off, you must refrain from 
expressing your real feelings and 
remember your priorities as an 
operator and to the company. 

Sometimes, when you’re not feel- 
ing well, maybe from being ill or 
because of office atmosphere, you 
are still expected to treat every cus- 
tomer with the same courtesy, inter- 
est and patience. Some days this 
can be one of the hardest things to 
do. 


Granted, not all people are meant 
to be operators. It takes a special 
type of person to deal with the wide 
variety of customers and office 
stresses we encounter. These people, 
I believe, go beyond the call every 
day, and deserve a special thanks. 
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S everal readers responded to our 
request for essays on the topic, “What 
Service Means to Me” and the best three 
were selected for publication. Not sur- 
prisingly, all three winning entries 
came from Operator Services, where 
employees deal directly with customers 
on a daily basis and have strong feel- 
ings about the value of giving good ser- 
vice. The winners were selected by Carol 
Douglas who edits the employee publi- 
cation at Lincoln Electric System. She is 
a member of the Lincoln chapter of the 
International Association of Business 
Communicators (I[ABC) and currently 


Award of Excellence—Frank Sher- 
bondy, Operator Services, TOPS 


Good Service means that I treat 
customers the same way I want to be 
treated. This “Golden Rule” theory 
may seem like a cliche, but I’ve 
found it works for me. Being in 
Operator Services as along distance 
operator, I may be acustomer’s only 
contact with the telephone com- 
pany, so I try to do all I can to make 
that customer’s experience positive. 
Listening is probably one of the 
most important tools we can use. 
Many times all a customer needs is 
to have someone listen to what they 
have to say. In every situation, I try 
to put myself in that customer’s 
place and let my responses be some- 
thing I would want to hear if I were 
on the other end of the line. Putting 
yourself in the other guy’s shoes 
may be difficult sometimes, but that 
little extra effort could be all it takes 
to make that person a satisfied cus- 
tomer. 


serves on the international board of 
IABC. Commented Douglas, “These 
were very strong entries. All three were 
very well written and I liked the way 
they represented three different points 
of view of customer service—all equally 
important.” 


And the winners are: Frank Sher- 
bondy, Darlene Hauff and April 
Wheeler, all of TOPS. Each of the 
winners received a set of six glasses 
engraved with the LT&T logo. (Note: 
Sherbondy has since transferred to the 
Personnel staff.) 


Award of Achievement—Dariene 
Hauff, Assistant Supervisor, TOPS 


In my job as assistant supervisor 
in TOPS, service is reflected in 
everything I say and do, whether I 
am talking to a customer or the men 
and women in my department. No 
one can see my intentions or my 
thoughts, so their impressions of me 
are based on what behavior they see 
and hear. Some of the behaviors I 
need to help me succeed are a smile, 
good eye contact, use the other per- 
son’s name, ask open questions and 
good verbal contact. 


Service is working well with peo- 
ple. Giving good service is being 
positive, talking with genuine feel- 
ing and being non-judgmental. Em- 
ployees should be told how they are 
doing and comments should gener- 
ally be positive. Encouraging good 
work and recognizing the individual 
worker will motivate employees to 
give good service to their customers. 


Consolidation Celebration 


 eaeciiawne TOPS and 
Number Services in a single loca- 
tion was a cause for celebration in 
the Operator Services unit on the 
fifth floor recently. Complete with 
cake, speeches and a table laden 
with party fare, the consolidation 
celebration also included a style 
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show featuring operator headsets of 
bygone eras. All headsets were from 
the collection of antique telephones 
and related equipment belonging to 
the Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Pioneers. The collection is housed 


on the eighth floor of the 15th & M 
building. 


Cake cutting was preceded by a few words by Customer Services Director DeLoyd Larsen. 
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Bette Dunn (right) models a headset known a ' the “horn”: It came into use prior to 1900 when 
operators of the period wore long black skirts and white, high-collared blouses with mutton 
sleeves. This headset remained in use until after World War Il. Enjoying the style show are 


(from left) Arlene Reetz, Cindy Wood and Jan Kohler. 
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Cindy Cramer models an 1880s Gilliland head- 
set, one of the earliest styles in use. The 
extremely rare set is one of perhaps only two 
in existence, according to Al Farmer (right 
photo), who serves as curator for the Pioneer 
collection. The device consists of a wooden 
transmitter attached to a leather harness 
worn by the operator. The “long pole” 
receiver was held in place by a heavy metal 
clamp. Both transmitter and receiver are the 
same as those used at that time in actual 
telephone sets. Because it was so cumber- 
some, this style was not long in use. The 
transmitter was later hung from the ceiling 
by wire, and eventually fastened to the 
switchboard. 


Kim Bassinger (left) shows Charlene Gorynski (right) an updated version of the horn headset used 
in the 1930s. The equipment had not changed, but this white enameled model was more stylish. 
LT&T operators of that period wore matching smocks and black, strapped shoes while on duty. 
Headsets of the 1950's had grown lighter and easier to wear. The set modeled by Karen Richards 
(center) was in use for 10 to 20 years before being replaced with the lighweight models now in use. 
Dress, too, became less formal as operators of the day typically sported sweaters, poodle 
decorated circle skirts and saddle shoes with bobby socks. 


Headsets today come in a variety of styles including headbands as modeled by 
Connie Croghan, clip-ons that clip onto glasses and over-the-ear attachments and 
are designed to fit a variety of purposes. Once used only by telephone operators, 
today they are used in many businesses where hands-free operation is desired. 
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Applied Research & Planning 


Exploring the Possibilities 


ble for LT&T to provide some of 


L the not too distant future, LT&T those new sennene” 


customers can expect to change the 
way in which they use their tele- 
phones. The telephone network will 
grow smarter to allow customers to 
tailor their telephone services to 
meet their specific needs. As tech- 
nology opens the door to new servi- 
ces, and as customers grow more 
sophisticated in their service 
demands, LT'&T will be faced with 
some hard questions. Which of 
those services will we offer? How 
will we develop our network to make 
these services possible? 


“Our main function at this point 
is to get LT&T in position to adopt 
some of the new technologies now in 
developmental stages. I guess you 
could say that we are the beginning 
of along road that has to be traveled 
before a new service reaches the end- 
user. You might compare it to a Per- 
sonal Computer. The end user is 
interested only in what happens 
when they punch a few keys. But 
first the computer has to have a cer- 
tain amount of hardware and 
underlying software capability. 
Then the specific program for each 
function has to be developed.” 


“The task of Applied Research & 
Planning is to bridge the gap 
between emerging technology and 
the finished products or services. 
Initially, we will be concentrating 
our efforts on learning all we can 
about these new technologies and 
which ones work best with the sys- 
tems we have in place. For example, 
we are now looking at Signaling 
System #7 which will open the door 
to a wide range of services we are 
now unable to offer. Signaling Sys- 
tem #7, a common channel signal- 
ing system, is the first piece that 
needs to be in place before other 
advances in telephony can be 
realized. It’s Signaling System #7 
that will make possible such special- 
ized services as the 700, 800 and 900 
number services, enhanced Opera- 
tor services, CLASS (Custom Local 
Area Signaling Services) and ISDN 
(Integrated Services digital Net- 
work). (See side bar for a description 
of these networks.) 


These questions are now being ad- 
dressed by one of the company’s 
newest sections, Engineering’s Ap- 
plied Research & Planning group, 
headed by Roger Kohles. 


“Technology is rapidly evolving,” 
Kohles says. “Our mission is to 
determine how we at LT&T can use 
it. If we are to stay competitive we 
will have to be a leader in providing 
our customers new services being 
made possible by modern technol- 
ogy. If we don’t offer these services, 
someone else will. And with the 
excellent network we already have 
in place, we should be able to offer 
them sooner and at a lower cost 
than anyone else. Competition 
makes it vital that we be able to pro- 
vide, within our territory, all avail- 
able telecommunications services.” 


“First, we have to develop our 
existing network to utilize new 
technologies. That’s where the Ap- 
plied Research & Planning group 
comes in. It is our responsi- 
bility to see that the underlying 
technology is there to make it possi- 
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Another area under study by Ap- 
plied Research & Planning is the 
possibility of expanding operator 
services. 


“Technology has opened the door 
to all kinds of possibilities for 
expanding operator services,”’ 
Kohles explains. “With the technol- 
ogy now available, it is possible to 
once again offer many of the little 
‘extras’ that operators used to pro- 
vide in the days before customer-di- 
aled telephones were introduced.” 


Most of these services would pro- 
vide information and specialized 
message handling such as data 
base query, public announcements, 
and telephone answering service. 


In addition to researching new 
technologies, the Applied Research 
& Planning group is responsible for 
projecting access line growth and 
performing economic studies 
regarding necessary changes in the 
network such as switch replace- 
ments. 


“We will be working closely with 
the rest of the company to plan the 
future network architecture,’’ 
Kohles explains. 


It is also the responsibility of the 
Applied Research & Planning group 
to keep other departments aware of 
new technologies and how they 
might be affected by them. The 
executive staff will be kept aware of 
any new technology that has poten- 
tial for LT&T as well as regulatory 
matters relating to the new technol- 
ogies. In this regard, members of the 
Applied Research & Planning staff 
are active in USTA’s technical sub- 
committees such as the Network 
Planning Subcommittee, the Com- 
mon Channel Signal Study Group 
and the Network Facilities Sub- 
committee. 


In coming months, Applied Re- 

search & Planning will undertake 
the following assignments: 
e Re-examine LIT&T’s digital dis- 
tribution network, including remote 
switching systems, fiber optic rein- 
forcements and major central offi- 
ces that serve as hubs. 
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e Develop the requirements of a 
common channel signaling system 
that would enable LT&T to provide 
specialized services. 


° Begin development and testing of 
ISDN. 


e Investigate the enhancements 
that are necessary to the network. 


e Investigate the internal use of 
Electronic Mail to determine the 
requirements for a public E-mail 
service. 


e Begin analyzing and planning 
for the introduction of CEI/ONA 
(comparably efficient interconnec- 
tion/open network architecture) 
principles into the network. 


e Continue the investigation of 
Operator Services and enhance- 
ments to this service. 


® Continue to monitor the trends in 
technology and the business oppor- 
tunities they might present. 


Once these projects are beyond 
the investigative stage, Kohles 
explains, interdepartmental task 
groups will be formed to implement 
each project. They will operate 
much in the same manner as the 
task group that so successfully 
implemented Equal Access. 


Another area with which the Ap- 
plied Research & Planning group 
will become involved is that of de- 
veloping a closer relationship with 
the University of Nebraska’s scien- 
tific and research community. 


“Tt would benefit both the com- 
pany and the University if we could 
combine some of our resources for 
researching new communication 
technologies,” Kohles explains. 


“Along those same lines, I’m hop- 
ing that we can increase the use of 
new technologies within the Com- 
pany. We have a big enough user 
community within the company 
that we can provide an excellent test 
group for our new services. We are 
already doing that to some extent. A 
number of employees are using a 
variety of computer applications 
and we will soon be using Voice Mail 
internally. If LT&T employees 
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become adept at using the latest in 
communications technology, they 
will be good sales persons for these 
products when we offer them to the 
public.” 


“We're hoping that we can get all 
employees involved in the develop- 
ment of new technologies and servi- 
ces. We want to encourage anyone 
who has an idea, comment, custom- 
er input or any information relative 
to new services to contact us. The 
implementation of new services re- 
quires the assistance of everyone in 
the Corporation. The Applied Re- 
search and Planning group cannot 
operate in a vacuum and be useful.” 


“We are well on our way to estab- 


lishing a technical library for use by 
all company employees,” Kohles 
says. “This library will contain 
technical standards, trade publica- 
tions and reference works related to 
telephony. This material is avail- 
able to anyone who wants to 
increase their knowledge of this 
industry.” 


In addition to Kohles, the newly 
organized Applied Research & 
Planning group consists of Dean 
Hobson, Don Nelson, Chuck Biggs, 
Roger Johnson, Merv Troester, and 
Jeff Nissen. Also on staff are Ruby 
Grasmick, secretary, and Jan John- 
son, who will serve as stenographer 


and librarian. 


Glossary of Specialized Services 


SS7—Signaling System #7 consists of 
a high speed packet switching network 
which provides the interconnection of 
geographically dispersed telephone 
switching machines and data bases. 
The network provides real time inter- 
working of the processors that provide 
communication services. The result will 
be a fundamental change in the way the 
network operates, as well as an increase 
in the flexibility and richness of service 
offerings. 


ISDN—Integrated Services Digital 
Network—A network evolved from the 
telephone digital network that provides 
end-to-end digital connectivity to sup- 
port a wide variety of services, to which 
users have access by a limited set of 
standard multipurpose interfaces. By 
providing an end-to-end digital network 
and out-of-band signaling we can pro- 
vide improved network functionality by 
the transmission of digital signals that 
can integrate voice, data and any other 
use information on the same line. 


CLASS—Custom Local Area Signal- 
ing Service—will be the first service to 
require the deployment of Signaling 
System 7 at the end office level of the 
network. CLASS service transports the 
calling party identity to the terminating 
switch via the Common Channel Sig- 
naling network. CLASS will allow the 
terminating party to implement various 
screening capabilities on the delivered 
calling party number in conjunction 
with existing custom calling features. 
Automatic callback (redials number of 
last incoming call) and automatic recall 
(redials number of last outgoing call) 


will also be available. In addition, call- 
ing number display and customer origi- 
nated trace are optional features. 


Enhanced Services—While ISDN 
would find its principle users among 
LT&T’s business customers who would 
use the integrated voice/data transmis- 
sion, the new technology would also 
make possible a multitude of enhanced 
services for residential as well as busi- 
ness customers. For example, a residen- 
tial customer might gain access to such 
informational services as stock market 
information, telemarketing and order 
processing services, entertainment and 
travel services, telephone answering 
and voice mail. 


ONA—Open Network Architecture— 
the FCC’s concept of an “open” network 
is one in which all of the providers and 
users of enhanced and information ser- 
vices, whether or not affiliated with a 
Regional Bell Operating Company, 
enjoy equal access to a common set of 
unbundled network functions, without 
discrimination as to price or quality. 
One of the precursors to a full-fledged 
implementation of ONA is “comparably 
efficient interconnection,” or CEI. Until 
ONA is formally in place, the Bell 
regionals must file CEI plans for each 
enhanced service they want to offer 
through their central offices. Currently, 
LT&T is not required to file CEI or ONA 
plans. But, in efforts toward national 
uniformity, LT&T may be required to 
unbundle and reclassify their network 
services in accordance with the ONA 
model. 
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LT& TI BRIEFS 


Forty Years For Doran 


CC 

Ll. seen some good times and 
some bad times in the past 40 years, 
but ’ve worked with some fantastic 
people and it’s just been great.” 


With that comment Ivan Doran, 
dispatcher in Lincoln I&R, summed 
up his 40 years of service with 
LT&T. The occasion was a luncheon 
held June 21 to recognize his long 
years of dedicated service. 


Doran joined the company as a 
clerk in the Service Department 
June 1948 but moved the following 
year to the switchroom. He was on 
military leave for three years, serv- 
ing in the U.S. Air Force. Returning 
in 19538 as a switchman, he was 
promoted in 1958 to an advanced 
clerical position in Customer Servi- 
ces. He was named wire chief in 
1962, and in 1968 became a senior 
clerk. He assumed his job as dis- 
patcher in 1981. 


Guests at the luncheon in his 
honor included LT&T directors, Ron 
Ahl, general service supervisor in 


Suggestion Wins Award for Mertz 
Bob Mertz (right), Lincoin1&R, demonstrates the concept that won him a Sugges- 


i 7h 
Customer Services, and co-workers, 
Clete Martinosky and Bill Templin. 
Also present at the luncheon were 
Doran’s wife, Darlene, and the cou- 
ple’s five sons and three daughters- 
in-law: Wayne and Lois; Dan and 
Nancy; David and Cindy; Timothy, 
and Thomas Doran. 


LT&T President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer James E. Geist pres- 
ented Doran with a 40-year service 
emblem. 


tion Award of $100 to Customer Services Manager Ron Ahi (left). The accepted 
suggestion was to modify the demark cover plates used in installing telephone 
service. The decreased size will simplify installation and save the company an 


estimated $1,000 in time and materials. 
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Tice Marks 40 Years 


June 8 marked an important 
milestone in the telephone career of 
James Tice, cable supervisor in 
Facilities Engineering. Tice 
observed 40 years with the company 
and was honored at a luncheon 
attended by LIT'&T directors, co- 
workers, and members of his family. 


Tice’s service with LT&T began in 
June 1948 while he was still a stu- 
dent. He served briefly as a 
groundman then worked for a time 
as a part-time janitor. Following 
graduation, he began working full- 
time as a groundman until 1951 
when he went on military leave. 
Returning in 1953, he worked sev- 
eral years as a splicer’s helper, then 
splicer. In 1967 he became a cable 
foreman and in 1981 was promoted 
to cable supervisor. 


In addition to LT&T directors, 
guests included his wife, Dorothy; 
son, Jerry, who works at LT&T asa 
cable attendant; Don Williams, con- 
struction manager; and Roger Har- 
ris, Ray Mathis and Bill Templin, all 
of Lincoln I&R. 


James Geist, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, presented Tice 
with a 40-year service pin. @&) 
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Se Ey, ey 
LT&T Balloons Part of Festival 


Hundreds of balloons bearing the Lincoln Telephone Company name and logo 
floated above the UNL campus June 19 climaxing the 3-day Flatwater Festival. The 
balloons were supplied by LT&T and members of the Lincoln Center for Seniors, 
wearing Balloon Brigade tee shirts supplied by LT&T, helped distribute them during 
the three days of the festival. 


Phone Booths Serve Fairgoers 


LT&T’s coin collections revenues show a dramatic increase for about 10 days in 
August and September. That’s when the Nebraska State Fair draws up to as many as 
100,000 visitors a day to the State Fair grounds, many of whom use LT&T coin 
phones. Two combination technicians will spend full time at the State Fair Park 
servicing the 57 phone booths and other fair grounds communications. 
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LT&T Recognizes— 
Service Beyond the Call 


From left—(top row) 
Don Norton, Deb 
Grant, (center row) 
Greg Mitchell, Terry 
Lewis, (bottom row) 
Doris Knerr. 


ious letters or phone calls, 
our customers frequently compli- 
ment those employees who provide 
what the customers view as Service 
Beyond the Call. Among those 
employees recognized for their out- 
standing service in recent months 
were: 


Don Norton and Greg Mit- 
chell, Customer Services, Hastings, 
who received a letter of thanks from 
the president of the Eakes Office 
Products Company for fast re- 
sponse to an emergency installation 
of jacks. Courteous service by Doris 
Knerr, Terry Lewis and Tammy 
Hottovy, Operator Services, prompt- 
ed customers to call their super- 
visors with compliments. Deb 
Grant, also of Operator Services, 
was thanked by three customers 1n 
recent weeks for her helpfulness, 
including one customer who appre- 
ciated her assistance in getting a 
call through to Germany. ¥) 


In Memoriam 


_ LL —————————— 


Dovie Curry Pa: 


Harold 
Feather 


James 


Vanderslice 


Royce Wilson j4. - 


Dovie Curry, 74, died June 


16, 1988 at Omaha. She had 
been employed at LT&T asa 
house service attendant for 
nine years before retiring in 
1977. 

Mrs. Curry was a member 
of the National Council of 
Negro Women and the 
Mount Zion Baptist church. 

Among the survivors is a 
son, Thomas, who works for 
LT&T in Lincoln I&R. Other 
survivors include: sons, The 
Rev. Eddie Rogers, Charles 
and Jeff Curry, all of 
Omaha; Sherman Curry, 
Madison, Wis.; Quenton 
Curry, Lincoln; daughters, 
Mayme Anderson, Esther 
Marshall, both of Omaha, 
Linda Lawson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; adopted daughters Ger- 
trude McLaughlin, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Pat Barron, 
Omaha; adopted son, Arthur 
Sharpe, Lincoln; sisters, 
Rosa Mae Phannix, Lizzie 
Jones, Salina, Kan., Lucille 
Foxall, Willie M. Osby, both 
Omaha, 36 grandchildren; 


43 great-grandchildren; two 


great-great-grandchildren. 
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Services were held June 20 
at Omaha with interment at 
Wyuka Cemetery in Lincoln. 


Harold LeRoy (Hal) 
Feather, 74, retired senior 
clerk, Construction, died 
July 6, 1988. He had been 
retired since 1978. 

Mr. Feather came to LT&T 
from the Elgin company and 
served 20 years before retir- 
ing in 1978. He began in 
May 1958 as a temporary 
equipment repairman and 
later moved to an advanced 
clerical position. He was 
promoted to senior clerk in 
Construction in 1966 and 
served in that position until 
he retired. 

He was a member of the 
BPO 80, the Frank H. Woods 
chapter of the Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Associa- 
tion, the American Bowling 
Congress, Lincoln Senior 
Bowling Association and 
the Nebraska Amateur Golf 
Association. 

Survivors include: daugh- 
ter, Jackie Feather, San 
Pablo, Calif., Mrs. Steve 
(Judy) McDowell-Labin, 
Lincoln; son, James, 
Woodby Island, Wash.; 
brother, Glen, Lincoln; sis- 
ter, Gladys Alexander, Gol- 
dengate, Wash. 

Services were held July 11 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


James C. Vanderslice, 53, 
operations support manager 
in Operations, died June 4. 
Mr. Vanderslice had 
served the company nearly 
30 years filling a variety of 
positions during his long 
career in telephony. He had 
joined the company in 
December 1958 as a commer- 
cial representative in the 
Lincoln business office. 
Following a transfer to 
Hastings in 1964, he was 
promoted to commercial 
supervisor. Returning in 
1967 to Lincoln, he assumed 
the position of advertising 
manager in the old Commer- 


became public relations 
supervisor in General Traffic. 


cial Department. In 1976 he 


—— 
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In 1978, after transferring to 
the Customer Services De- 
partment, he was named 
methods supervisor. Follow- 
ing a reorganization of Cus- 
tomer Services, that title 
became operations support 
manager, Operations. 


A native of Lincoln, Mr. 
Vanderslice graduated from 
Lincoln High in 1954 and 
the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln in 1958. He was a 
member of the Frank H. 
Woods Pioneers Associa- 
tion, Sertoma Club and the 
Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Sylvia Jo; sons, James L., 
John Carl, Peter; daughter, 
Sally Vanderslice; mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Vanderslice, 
all of Lincoln; brother, 
Robert, Cheltham, N.Y.; two 
grandsons. 

Services were held June 8 
at Lincoln Memorial Fun- 
eral Home with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Royce L. (Curly) Wilson, 
60, retired test technician, 
died June 14, 1988. He had 
been retired since 1983. 

Mr. Wilson began his 33 
year career in telephony 
when he joined the company 
as a groundman in 1950. He 
became a lineman in 1953 
and in 1956 was promoted to 
combination technician, 
where he served for 20 years 
before becoming a test tech- 
nician in Customer Services 
in 1980. 


Retirements 


eS 
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June Barney 


Robert 
Cardwell 


a! 


Donna 


Crecelius 


Barbara 
Cudaback 


Dale Heiliger —& .A' 


Charles 
Kermoade 


Montgomery 


June M. Barney, secretary 
in General Accounting, 
retired July 6, 1988 after 18 
years of service with the 
company. 

Barney joined LT&T as a 
secretary in General 


Accounting in June 1970 
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and has held that position 
during her entire career. 

She and her husband, 
Ernie, who retired last year 
after ‘40 years with LT&T, 
are planning a trip to the 
west coast following her 
retirement. 

“And next year, we'll be 
spending the winter in Phoe- 
nix where it’s warm,” she 
says. 

She adds that she also 
looks forward to having 
more time to read, play the 
organ and cook. 


Robert G. Cardwell, en- 
gineering manager in Facili- 
ties Engineering, retired 
June 11 after having com- 
pleted 39 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Cardwell joined the com- 
pany as a groundman in 
June 1949 and was soon 
promoted to splicer’s helper. 
Following a two-year mili- 
tary leave of absence during 
the Korean War, he returned 
in 1954 asa splicer. In 1955 
he became a draftsman in 
Engineering. He served as 
an engineering assistant 
and engineer before becom- 
ing a supervisor in Con- 
struction in 1970. He was 
promoted to construction 
manager in 1979 and 
became engineering man- 
ager, outside plant, in 1981. 

He is a former director of 
the Lincoln Engineering 
Club and the Pine Lake Golf 
and Tennis Club. 

Among the memories of 
his many years with the 
company are “good friends, 
hard work and my first set of 
hooks and belt.” 

“My biggest thrill was 
when I was promoted to 
cable splicer,” he recalls. 

He said that he is begin- 
ning his retirement with a 
trip to China this summer, 
after which he would proba- 
bly play a lot of golf and 
catch up on his reading. 


Donna Crecelius, busi- 
ness office clerk in Crete, 
retired July 9, 1988. She has 
been with LT&T for 23 years. 

Crecelius joined the com- 
pany in February 1965 as a 
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part time clerk in Crete and 
later that same year moved 
to a full time position. In 
1974 she became a cashier in 
the Crete office and served in 
that capacity until her 
retirement. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneers Association, and 
the VFW Auxiliary, Post 
#4959 in Crete. 

In addition to planning 
some travel after retirement, 
Crecelius says she will 
spend more time with her 
two children and grand- 
children and will be found 
more often on the golf 
course. 


Barbara Cudaback, 
equipment service attendant 
in Supply, retired July 9 
after 21 years of service with 
LT&T. 

Cudaback joined the com- 
pany in J uly 1967 as a sten- 
ographer in Supply. In 1970, 
she moved to the shop as a 
shop attendant. She served 
briefly in 1974 as a switch- 
man, returning after a few 
months to the shop as an 
equipment service at- 
tendant. 

She says that she loves 
sewing and crafts and will 
spend more time at those 
activities now that she is 
retired. 

“T even bought a new sew- 
ing machine in anticipation 
of my retirement,” she says. 
In addition she says that she 
will enjoy being able to 
spend more time with her 
children and grandchildren, 

_as much as they will let 
me...” now that she has 
more leisure time. 


Dale Heiliger, equipment 
repair technician in Supply, 
retired July 1, 1988 after 
serving 30 years with LT&T. 

Heiliger joined the com- 
pany in 1958 as an equip- 

ment repairman in Supply, 
but moved in 1968 to the old 
Commercial Department 
where he was a marketing 
representative. In 1970 he 
was a service engineer and 
from 1971 to 1980 a com- 
muintcatious representative. 
He returned in 1980 to the 


shop in the Supply Depart- perenne peerereme snap -eopary pore se eer nny ge nna ener ee 


ment as an equipment repair 
technician. 

Heiliger, who has been a 
member of the Society for 
the Preservation of Barber- 
shop Quartets (SPEBSQSA) 
for over 41 years, says he 
will continue his active 
interest in music. He has 
sung with a number of 
quartets over the years, and 
as a member of the Lincoln 
Continentals Barbershop 
Chapter and Chorus, was a 
familiar figure on the enter- 
tainment circuit in Lincoln. 
He is currently singing with 
the Vocalmotives Quartet of 
Fremont. 


Charles (Chuck) Ker- 
moade, outside plant engi- 
neer, retired August 19. His 
more than 46 years of service 
made him LIT&T’s senior 
employee in terms of years of 
service. 

Kermoade joined the com- 
pany in May 1942 as a 
groundman at Syracuse. 
After a year of service, he 
joined U.S. Navy Construc- 
tion Battalion where he saw 
three years active service in 
the South Pacific. Returning 
to LT&T in 1945, he served in 
Construction in Syracuse for 
a time before transferring to 
Auburn in the same capac- 
ity. In 1952 he was promoted 
to exchange manager at Mil- 
ford, and the following year 
moved to Western where he 
was exchange manager for 
four years. In 1957 he trans- 
ferred to Wilber as manager 
and served there for eight 
years. Another move took 
him to Sutton for three years 
there as exchange manager. 
In 1968 he became area 
manager at York and filled 
that position for nine years 
before transferring to Facili- 
ties Engineering in Lincoln. 

Kermoade was active in 
civic affairs in each of the 
many communities where 
he represented LT&T and 
served in a wide variety of 
organizations including, 
assistant fire chief; member 
of the schoolboard, scout- 
master. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Western Lions 


Club, the Wilber and York 
Rotary Clubs and a past vice 
president of the Sutton 
Chamber of Commerce. He 
was also active in the Amer- 
ican Legion, Eastern Star, 
Masons and the 93rd Sea 
Bee Battalion of World War 
Two where he is currently 
secretary/treasurer and 
edits the organization’s 
nationally distributed news- 
letter. 

“T made many fine friends 
in each of the communities 
where I served, and tried to 
make each community a bet- 
ter place to live,” he com- 
ments. 

His retirement plans 
include some travel and 
more time spent pursuing 
hobbies. 

“LT&T has been a great 
company to work for and 
I’ve had many fine co- 
workers over the years.” 


A. Rex Montgomery, 
Geneva Area Manager, 
retired July 30 with over 32 
years of service. 

Montgomery joined the 
company in February 1956 
and worked several months 
as a groundman in Lincoln 
Construction before moving 
to Hebron in the same posi- 
tion. In 1958 he was pro- 
moted to switchman in Bea- 
trice and in 1960 moved to 
Geneva where he served two 
years as a switchman and 
three years as a repairman 
COE. In 1965 he was named 
exchange manager at 
Hebron and 10 years later 
moved to Geneva as area 
manager. 

He has been active in civic 
affairs in the communities 
where he served and is a past 
president of both the Hebron 
and Geneva Rotary Clubs as 
well as having served as 
Director in both Clubs. He 
served as president of the 
Hebron Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1970-71. 

In addition to some travel 
plans and hunting and fish- 
ing, he will use his new leis- 
ure time to complete a log 
home he is building in How- 
ard, Colorado. 
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Service Anniversaries 


AO years 


George Bossung 
Lincoln 
40 years/ August 


35 years 


Irene Oltman 
Superior 
35 years/August 


Lowell Tuxhorn 
Lincoln 
35 years/August 


30 years 
Cecil Bacon 


Lincoln 
30 years/July 


Roger Bates 
Auburn 
30 years/ August 


Marilynn Keiner 
Lincoln 


30 years/ August 


Merlin Scheele 
Beatrice 
30 years/ August 


Jim Uffelman 
York 
30 years/July 
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Anne Wheeler 
Lincoln 
30 years/July 


25 years 


Elliott Brinkman 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Marilyn Buttell 
Hastings 
25 years/August 


Glenn Higgins 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Harold Schlender 
Pawnee City 
25 years/July 


Ovied Joseph 
Zager 

Tecumseh 

25 years/ August 


20 years 


Charles Daniels 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Bonnie Hatra 
Hastings 
20 years/ August 


Ula Mae House 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Kenneth 
Kavanagh 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 


Vaugh Pester 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Roger Svoboda 
Seward 
20 years/ August 


Gary Walker 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


15 years 


LaVonna Baehr 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Starlet Borecky 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Cheri Bryan 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Peggy Dillon 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Robert Garver 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Donald Knipfel 
Plattsmouth 
15 years/July 


Roger Kohles 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Jerry Likens 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Marian Spicer 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


John Tindall 
Hastings 
15 years/July 


Shirley Warholoski 
David City 
15 years/July 
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Kari Beckenhauer 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Devlynn 
Cruikshank 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 


Stephen Evans 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Kerry Meyer 
Fairbury 
10 years/July 


Charles Ogden 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Teri Pageler 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Alice Spaulding 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Mona Sherman 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 
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Marlene Zastera 
Nebraska City 
10 years/August 


5 years 


Gregory Benes 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Elaine Carpenter 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Cornhusker State Games 


Getting 3,000 athletes on the field for the opening 
ceremonies of the Cornhusker State Games was no 
small chore, but a number of LT&T employees were 
there to help. Top left—Rich Summers; top right—Russ 
White, track official; bottom left—Jacki Synhorst, Lela 
Kelliher, Carla Krumme; bottom right—Lori Goa. LT&T 
was a co-sponsor of the opening ceremonies. 


Also observing anniversaries: 
Betty Steele Timothy Ruble 
Lincoln Lincoln 

40 years/August 15 years/July 
John Richards Ross Colton 
Nebraska City Lincoln 

35 years/August 10 years/ August 
Jake Frickel Carol Gordon 
Lincoln Lincoln 

30 years/July 10 years/July 
Doris Johnson Laurie Herrunzie 
Ashland Lincoln 

20 years/July 10 years/August 
Joann Kempton Paula Keckler 
Lincoln Lincoln 

20 years/July 10 years/July 
William Wahlgren Richard Kingery 
Lincoln Nebraska City 
20 years/August 10 years/July 
Mary Bray Arlo Kuhlmann 
Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/August 10 years/July 
Thomas Kohn Robert Lacy 
Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/July 10 years/ August 
Larry Johnson Deanna Mowery 
Beatrice Lincoln 

15 years/ August 10 years/August 
Vicki Pitts Daniel Schmidt 
Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/July 10 years/August 
Miriam Ridolfi Charissa Tehee 
Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/August 10 years/July 


Mary Thayer 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Mary Tvrdy 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Susan Guerrero 
Lincoln 

5 years/July 
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You can judge a book by its coverage. 


No book covers the Lincoln market like the Official tributed to newcomers when they establish phone — Judged on coverage, it wins hands down. 
Lincoln Telephone Book from LTGT. service and placed in all LT&T pay phone booths. 


Of those residents recently surveyed, 99.6% have If your business has a message for Lincoln, 
the Official Lincoln Telephone Book from LT&T and _ advertise in the Official Lincoln Telephone Book yLincoln Telep hone () 
84.8% use it most often. It's also the book dis- from LI&T. Your coniiiinieation conection: 


This ad along with other newspaper ads promoting LT&T’s directory has 
been appearing in the Lincoln Journal-Star this spring and summer. 
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Correction: 
In the August issue of the LTT Maga- 


zine we incorrectly listed the telephone 
number of Bob Buller, safety /security 
supervisor. Buller’s correct extension 
number is 5707. 


Somewhere in the pages of this publication 
are three employee numbers. If yours is one 
of them, call Public Relations for a free gift. 
If you missed your number in past issues of 
this magazine, you can still collect your gift 
by calling 476-5608. 


Cellular Telephones Go a 


Using an LT&T cellular 
telephone, Cathy Blythe, 
co-host of KFOR’s “Scott 
and Cathy Morning 
Show,” goes on the air 
from a hot air balloon ris- 
ing over Holmes Park. 
With Cathy is Kirk Scott, 
of radio station 96KX, 
who also used a cellular 
telephone to broadcast 
from the balloon. The bal- 
loon was one of about a 
dozen launched from Lin- 
colin Sept. 23 on the last 
leg of a float across Ne- 
braska as a prelude to 
Omaha’s River City 
Roundup celebration. 
The huge, green dino- 
Saur-shaped balloon 
from which the two 
broadcast was spon- 
sored by area Sinclair 
service stations which 
use a dinosaur aS a mas- 
cot. The 130-foot mon- 
ster hanging in the air 
over southeast Lincoln 
drew considerable atten- 
tion from motorists and 
children enroute to 
school. Included in 
Cathy’s on-the-air com- 
ments was the explana- 
tion that the program 
was being carried to the 
radio station by way of 
LT&T’s cellular tele- 
phone. 


About the cover: 


Prairie skyscrapers loom against the 
sky in Sutton located in Clay County. 
An important part of the economy of 
rural Nebraska, these elevators over- 
flow with a bountiful harvest each fall. 
Elevator owners, who rely on the tele- 
phone to keep in touch with the market- 
place, are among LT&T’s biggest cus- 
tomers in out-state Nebraska. Photo by 
Jim Krantz. 
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The student rush is less hectic than in past years but was stilla busy time for the Lincoln Phone Center at 15th & Mwhere service se representa tive 


Linda John (far right) takes orders at one of the special centers set up to process student orders. 


Customer Services — 


The Rush Is On 


Return of College Students Brings Flood of Service Orders 


Maem technology has changed 
another time-honored tradition at 
LT&T. Student rush, which once 
generated hundreds of new tele- 
phone service and install orders dur- 
ing the first weeks of each school 
year, is much calmer today than in 
past years. 


There are seven colleges located 
throughout LT&T’s territory and 
the annual fall influx of new stu- 
dents at each of these colleges tradi- 
tionally meant a heavy work load 
for business office and switchroom 
personnel as well as customer ser- 
vice technicians. There has been a 
gradual decrease, however, in stu- 
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dent installs and removes in recent 
years as colleges have installed new 
telephone systems that allow them 
to provide student telephone service. 


The University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln operates through a Centrex 
system located at LT&T’s 15th and 
M building while Wesleyan and 
Union Colleges in Lincoln have in 
recent years installed new ROLM 
telephone systems. All of these new 
systems are Direct Inward Dial 
(DID) systems, and new phone 
assignments are now made by the 
colleges. In addition, these colleges 
bill students directly for their tele- 
phone service. 


“Student rush is certainly not 
what it used to be several years ago 
when we had to write hundreds of 
service orders in a short span of time 
to accommodate all the new student 
orders” comments Cathy Young, 
supervisor at the 15th & M Phone 
Center. “We're anticipating that the 
impact of student rush will decrease 
even more this year since 20 of 
UNL’s 44 sororities and fraternities 
have also gone onto the Centrex 
system. However, we will still see 
some increase in service orders from 
the off-campus students who come 
in to order service.” 


Doane College also installed a 


[Colleges Continued] 


new ROLM system about a year 
ago, and is providing telephone 
service for on-campus students at 
the college. Doane went a step 
further, however, and is supplying 
each dormitory room with a digital 
telephone set with data capabilities. 
Students with a personal computer 
can now dial up from their dormi- 
tory, several of the main frame 
computers located on campus. 


“Doane College’s new telephone 
system has certainly lessened the 
impact of student rush for us,” 
comments Crete Area Manager Bud 
Wheatcraft. “We still supply the 
students with Crete directories. 
Other than that, however, student 
rush is almost a thing of the past 
here. We used to assign-two to three 
people in the business office and 
another two people in the switch- 
room to process new student 
installs. Now we are able to handle 
any off-campus student orders in 
the normal run of business.” 


Hastings College recently putina 
new Mitel 200 DID system, but stu- 
dent service orders are still handled 
by the Hastings telephone office, 
according to Hastings Area Man- 
ager Dwight Splitt. “Student rush is 
still a busy time for us. We will work 
at least 2 to 3 hundred service orders 
and installs during a 38 to 4 day 
period just before school starts. 
Naturally, they all want their serv- 
ice immediately and we try very 
hard to accommodate them.” 


The Central Community College 
located at Hastings also creates 
many new service orders, according 
to Splitt, but since the Community 
College runs on a more flexible 
schedule the work is more spread 
out. 


“We're extremely busy during 
student rush,” said Larry Wentink, 
area manager at Seward, which is 
the home of Concordia College. “It’s 
tough to keep up with the orders dur- 
ing this period, but we have stream- 
lined our procedures in both the 
business office and the switch- 
room.” 


Throughout the territory, those communities where colleges are located also felt the impact of 
the rush of student orders. Pat Griffith, Customer Services, Hastings, takes orders from two 
Hastings College students. 


Concordia College has a digital 
1202 system which has the capacity 
to provide telephones in each dormi- 
tory room. However, not all students 
will be able to havea phone until all 
of the rooms are wired, a project 
Seward installers are currently 
working on, Wentink explains. 


Wentink says that the student 
population at the Community Col- 
lege at Milford also adds to the 
workload each quarter. Both on- 
campus and off-campus students 
come to the Milford office to get tele- 
phone service. 


“Tt’s asmall office, and when they 
come enmasse, it gets difficult to 
find room for them all,” he com- 
ments. He added that it keeps one 
combination technician busy just to 
work the 25 or so orders a day. 


Auburn Area Manager Roger 
Bates says that the Auburn busi- 
ness office and switchroom are also 
extremely busy during the weeks 
prior to the start of classes at nearby 
Peru State College. Students, who 
generate 60 to 75 new orders each 
fall, have to come to Auburn to order 
their telephone service. 


Peru College is in the process of 


installing anew ROLM system that 
will provide enough capacity to 
place a telephone in each student 
room, according to Bates. At the 
present time there are only about 
100 dormitory rooms with phones 
available. In addition, there are pay 
phones located on each floor of the 
dormitories. 


“The universities and colleges 
within our territory make up one of 
our largest business customers,” 
says Customer Services Director 
DeLoyd Larsen. “Providing tele- 
phone service to the large student 
body, faculty and offices that make 
up a college community has a con- 
siderable impact on our revenues. 
In addition, we provide these insti- 
tutions with other special network 
services such as data transmission 
through our PrairieLink” network 
or Voice Mail which recently went 
into service at the University of 
Nebraska.” 


Student rush may not impact the 
company as much asin the past, but 
the educational communities within 
LT&T’s territory continue to be 
some of our largest and most impor- 


tant customers. 
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A new computer-controlled digi- 
tal telephone system placed in serv- 
ice August 2 will bring advanced 
communications technology to cus- 
tomers at Juniata. 


The company’s $360,000 invest- 
ment in new equipment includes a 
653-line GTD 5 electronic remote 
switch off of the Hastings switch. 
This is the fifth remote office off the 
Hastings switch since that office 
was installed in 1984. Other remotes 
operating off of the Hastings switch 
are located at Hansen, Kenesaw, 
Harvard and Clay Center. All five 
have stand- ons capabilities and in 
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the event of an interruption between 
Hastings and the remotes, each will 
still provide local service. 


Service improvements include 
custom calling features available on 
an optional basis, including call 
forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing and three-way calling, as wellas 
improved touch calling, automated 
calling card service and interna- 
tional direct dialing. 


With automated calling card serv- 
ice now available, calling (credit) 
card calls from touch tone phones 
can be dialed without any assist- 
ance from the operator. The new 


electronic switch will also make it 
possible for Juniata customers to 
select the long distance company of 
their choice after equal access is 
implemented in December. 


Located just west of Hastings in 
Adams county, Juniata has been a 
part of the LT&T telephone system 
since the early part of the century. 
In the 1930s, the equipment was 
taken out of service as an economy 
measure and telephone service was 
provided to the community and sur- 
rounding countryside by the Hast- 
ings office. By the 1970s, however, 
the community had shown consid- 


7 erable growth with a corresponding 


increase in demand for telephone 
service. In 1974 a new unmanned 
central office was located in Juniata 
and a CXP-5 crosspoint switch 
installed. 


Juniata Once Served 
As County Seat 


The central office in Juniata was 
erected at the site of the first Adams 
county courthouse, originally 
erected in 1871, and an historic 
marker observing that fact stands 
adjacent to the telephone office. 
Juniata, which observed its centen- 
nial in 1971, served as the Adams 
county seat from 1871 to 1888, after 
which it was moved to Hastings. @&) 


Darrel McCartney, network technician, Hastings, makes test calls following the 
cutover of Juniata’s new switch. (Top, left) 


Larry Hale, Hastings network tech- 
nician, keeps a close eye on the bat- 
tery system that powers the new 
Juniata switch. (Below, left) 


Bill Hayes, toll radio technician at 
Hastings, tests lines after the new 
system goes into operation. (Right) 
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Business Relations — 


Serving LI& T's Newest Customers 


ie changes generally occur 
by means of a gradual evolution 
brought about by changing times 
and changing customer needs. 
Changes brought about by deregu- 
lation of the telephone industry, 
however, were instant, irrevocable 
and turned the telephone business 
topsy-turvy. 


Dealing with these changes has 
affected almost every department, 
and in one case created the need to 
consolidate three work groups into 
one section. The Business Relations 
section, headed by Bill Ashburn, 
Business Relations Manager, has 
been charged with helping the com- 
pany adjust to regulatory changes 
and to manage the business rela- 
tionships with local and long dis- 
tance companies. 


Ashburn is responsible for three 
distinct functions: state regulatory 
activities, interexchange carrier 
relations and business dealings 
with the other local telephone com- 
panies within LI'&T’s service area. 


Regulatory Activities 


‘‘We coordinate all activities 
between the company and industry 
related bodies such as the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission (NPSC), 
interexchange carriers and the 
other local telephone companies 
operating in Nebraska,” Ashburn 
explains. “This includes represent- 
ing the company before the Com- 
mission as well as handling all 
operational and contractual activi- 
ties between companies to ensure 
that our business relationships are 
consistent with LT&T goals and 
objectives.” 


~ Bill Ashburn 


Ashburn monitors all regulatory 
issues before the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission as well as 
issues before the Mid-America Reg- 
ulatory Commissioners and the 
National Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissioners. This in- 
cludes working with the five elected 
Public Service Commissioners, at- 
tending weekly Commission meet- 
ings and hearings, interpretation of 
NPSC rules and regulations, pro- 
viding Commissioners and NPSC 
staff with requested information 
and handling all customer com- 
pliants that have been received by 
the Public Service Commission. 


“The Commission largely im- 
pacts our day to day operations and 
with the recent changes made by the 
Legislature, the Commission is in 
the process of changing many of 
their rules and regulations. It’s 
interesting but demanding to be in- 
volved with these changes,” he 
says. 


Also a part of Business Relations 
are the Interexchange Carrier Serv- 


ice Center (ICSC) and Carrier Rela- 


tions. Although organized as separ- 
ate groups, both work with the 
interexchange carriers that became 
LT&T customers as a result of the 
divestiture of the Bell system. 


Ashburn explains that prior to 
divestiture, LT&T provided joint 
long distance service with the Bell 
system and AT&T and obtained 
revenues from this partnership 
through industry accepted settle- 
ments or division of revenue proce- 
dures. Following the breakup of 
AT&T and the introduction of com- 
petition into the long distance 
market, however, interexchange 
carriers, or those companies that 
now provide long distance services, 
became customers of LT&T. The 
company earns revenues by provid- 
ing the interexchange companies 
with facilities and services. There 
are currently 18 of these long dis- 
tance companies who utilize our 
local network to originate and ter- 
minate any long distance calls out- 
side of LT&T’s serving area. 


Since this new group of customers 
required different procedures, the 
Interexchange Carrier Service Cen- 
ter was formed to handle access 
related services to interexchange 
carriers. More recently, the Carrier 
Relations group was formed to han- 
dle non-access related services to the 
interexchange carriers. 


Interexchange Carrier 
Service Center 


The Interexchange Carrier Serv- 
ice Center (ICSC), which was set up 
in 1984 under ICSC Supervisor Barb 
Elam, is the contact point for inter- 
exchange carriers requesting access 
services. ICSC also interfaces with 
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Barb Elam 


the carriers during equal access 
conversions. 


“When an interexchange carrier 
or local customer requests facilities 
from the carrier’s point of connec- 
tion to a service location, they are 
requesting access service from 
LT&T,” Elam explains. “We process 
the orders for the service, coordin ate 
installations, apply proper billing, 
resolve billing disputes and make 
sure the accountis collected. ICSC is 
also responsible for the coordina- 
tion of equal access conversion, 
which includes notification of bal- 
lotting and conversion schedules to 
interexchange carriers who may 
want to provide service in the area, 
she says. 


Elam is assisted by staff superv1- 
sor Steve Manion, who works with 
the Carrier Access Billing System 
(CABS) and serves as liaison be- 
tween ICSC. and Revenue Require- 
ments, Accounting and Data Pro- 
cessing departments. Manion also 
assisted in the design of the soft- 
ware this group uses for billing the 
interexchange customers. 


“Our customers’ access bills are 
very different from the local cus- 
tomer phone bill,” Elam says. 
“Some of the access bills are pro- 
duced on mag tape, some on m1cro- 
fiche and some on paper. As an 
example of their size, one of the 
paper bills recently sent to a carrier 
weighed 25 pounds. And that was 
not our largest customer.” 


The ICSC staff also includes four 
service representatives, three 
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accounting machine operators, and 
one clerk-typist. 


Carrier Relations 


Carrier Relations, headed by Sid 
McCartney, Marketing Manager- 
Carrier Relations, was formed in 
1986 to monitor the interexchange 
carrier marketplace and promote 
new and existing network products 
and services to ensure that these 
companies use as many of LT&T’s 
products and services as possible. 
These services include a new high 
capacity fiber optic network, billing 
and collection services, InterLATA 
operator services, and other services 
these carriers might need. 


‘“‘We handle all interexchange 
carrier activities not related to 
access,’ explains McCartney. “For 
example, we negotiate contracts for 
new network services that we pro- 
vide the interexchange carriers and 
coordinate interexchange activities 
that don’t relate to ICSC functions.” 


To meet the demands of the long 
distance companies that serve 
LT&T’s area, the company recently 
installed a high capacity fiber optic 
network between Lincoln and Oma- 
ha which provides state-of-the-art 
facilities to interexchange carriers. 


‘“‘We were optimistic about the 
number of high capacity facilities 
we would be able to lease to these 
interexchange carriers,’ McCart- 
ney says. “But even our optimism 
didn’t prepare us for the tremendous 
demand we would see for these ser- 
vices. Part of LT&T’s success is due 
to the excellent job the company did 
putting together the fiber optic cable 
network. We were able to meet high 
customer demand with a quality 
product at competitive rates.” 


McCartney is assisted by account 
executive Steve Meradith who is 
responsible for promoting network 
products and services and provides 
technical assistance and pricing 
information to interexchange 
carriers. 


The two groups, of necessity, work 
closely, constantly exchanging 
information. 


Sid McCartney 


“It’s a natural relationship,” 
McCartney explains. “For example, 
we may be required to negotiate, 
manage and monitor a contract for 
a specific service with an interex- 
change carrier, but the ICSC group 
might be responsible for billing the 
carrier for the service. There is a lot 
of overlap in our responsibilities, 
but we need to be organized into 
two groups since ICSC is basically 
dealing with tariffed services, and 
most of our activity is with non- 
tariffed services.” 


Both groups, along with Ashburn, 
also work closely with the Engineer- 
ing, Revenue Requirements, Cus- 
tomer Services, Network Opera- 
tions, Accounting and Data 
Processing departments to ensure 
that services are competitive and 
that our network can provide the 
services our customers require. 


For example, both ICSC and Car- 
rier Relations were deeply involved 
with the Equal Access conversions 
and at least three local telephone 
companies have requested LT&T’s 
assistance in developing their equal 
access procedures. 


“From what I have heard from the 
various carriers LT&T has been a 
leader in the industry, not only in 
the state but nationwide, in provid- 
ing Equal Access. This is primarily 
due to the work done by the equal 
access task force and groups like 
ICSC and Carrier Relations who 
have developed the procedures for 
dealing with interexchange carrl- 


ers,” Ashburn says. 


LT&T employees who are Fair Share givers will again receive a coffee mug with the United Way 
logo in appreciation of their support of United Way. Showing this year’s mug is Lucille Rath, fund 
drive colonel. Gary Baum, co-colonel, holds the mugs received in 1987 and 1988 by Fair Share 


givers. 


United Way Campaign Kicks Off 


Goal is $2,987,245 


Liat employees might well 
adopt the United Way campaign 
slogan, “It Brings Out the Best,” as 
their own. For the past several 
years, the LT&T contribution has 
not only been the highest in the city, 
but was the first contribution (in 
1986) to top the two hundred thou- 
sand dollar mark. Last year, LT&T 
continued its leadership with a 
combined corporate/employee gift 
of $222,644.72. Last year’s cam- 
paign was also the first for which 
LT&T received the United Way’s 
Gold Award, which recognizes 
employee groups whose contribu- 
tions average $100 or more per 
employee. 


Part of last year’s success was due 
to the 17.4% increase in Fair Share 
Giving, according to Lucille Rath 
who will serve as Colonel of this 
year’s United Way Fund drive at 
LT &T. 


“My hopes for this year’s cam- 
paign are that we can exceed even 
last year’s achievement. There’s a 
lot of satisfaction for all of us in 
knowing that our LT&T contribu- 
tion can make a difference to the 
United Way agencies who provide 
the services needed to make this a 
caring community,” Rath says. 
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The city/county United Way 
drive kicked off Sept. 15, and 


LT&T’s campaign began the follow- 
ing day. Employee meetings, held 
through the week of September 19, 
featured speakers from a variety of 
agencies receiving United Way 
funding, as well as a movie about 
United Way services. The LT&T 
campaign ends November 3. 


The United Way’s 29 member 
agencies provide Lancaster County 
residents with a wide variety of ser- 
vices and directly serve some 25,000 
people annually. Over 4,000 volun- 
teers also contribute their time and 
talent to these agencies. 


“The wide use of volunteerism 
and the careful review of the United 
Way Allocations Committee make it 
possible to get full value for dollars 
donated during the fund raising 
campaign,” says Joan Winders, 
who has coordinated the LT&T 
campaign for the past 15 years. 
“The United Way has an enviable 
record, when you consider that 91 
cents of every dollar raised goes 
directly to the agencies which pro- 
vide these needed services to our 
community.” 


Two agencies, which left the Uni- 
ted Way to do their own fund rais- 
ing, have returned this year. The 
returning agencies are Meals on 
Wheels and Lutheran Family Ser- 
vices. 


Members of LT&T’s United Com- 
munity Services Council are respon- 
sible for organizing the meetings 
and activities for the company’s 
United Way fund drive. Members of 
this year’s Council are: Council 
Colonel, Lucille Rath; Co-Colonel, 
Gary Baum; Council members, Kay 
Rising, Bill Leonard, Karen 
Richards, Cheryl Sedersten, Gene 
Harms, Pamela Hofpar, Dave 
Armstrong, Carolyn Von Busch, 
Roxanna Ashman, Linda Pester, 
Terry Krull, Georgiana Ruzicka 
and Cindy Brenning. 


Canvassers to 
Call on Employees 


Fifty-seven employees will serve 
as canvassers and call on co- 
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workers during the campaign to 
explain United Way services and 
solicit donations. The 1988 can- 
vassers include: Phone Centers— 
Deborah Hansel, Deb Merriman; 
Operations Support—Mary Nickell; 
Supply—Jean Pyle, Chery! Garday, 
Kathleen Hartman, Bill Malcolm, 
Doug Navratil, Jeff Ahl, Jim Ihrie, 
Sheryl Peters; Network Opera- 
tions—Jerry Likens, Ron Beck, 
LaVern Earnest, Marilynn Kelly, 
Jerry Harris, Elvena Beech, Larry 
Cook, Gary Hupka, Marvin Morri- 
son; Engineering, Sonya Schukel, 
Muriel Ziebarth, Randy Strauss, 
Dale Robertson, Jim Gake; Data 
Processing—Beth Hollon; Account- 
ing—Betty Tucker, Ray Aguirre, 
Dona Logan, Donna King, Trudy 
Juncker; ICSC—Sue Rodriguez; 
Personnel, Pam Basler; Operator 
Services—Antha Amend, Pat 
Clancy, Cynthia Cramer, Lynne 
Lacy, Maryann McIntosh, Debra 
Walker, Mary Baty, Joan Comiskey, 
Rosann Corey, Connie Croghan, 
Carolyn Sabatka, Joni Bates; Cus- 
tomer Services, Lincoln—Paul 
Sprouse, Bob Clark, Linda Mohatt, 
Warren Drake, Gene Harms, Steve 
Headlee, Linda Wilson, Don Duer, 
Charlene Brinckerhoff, Linda Gie- 
belhaus, Linda John, Mary Luft. 

LT&T also supports United Way 
drives in several other communities 
throughout the territory it serves. 
Fund drives are held in Hastings, 
Beatrice, York, Wahoo, Nebraska 
City and Fairbury. As in Lincoln, 
the combined LT&T corporate and 
employee gifts are among the 
larger contributions in local cam- 
paign fund drives. 


Hastings and Beatrice cam- 
paigns began in September and the 
others in October. In Hastings / 
member agencies recelve funding 
from the United Way. Canvassers 
who helped with fund raising at the 
Hastings office included Don Nor- 
ton, Karon Svoboda, Ruth Hale, 
Greg Mitchell and Kenny Graham. 
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LT&T Recognizes— 
Service Beyond the Call 


a 


Tom Curry 


L, recent weeks, several LT&T 
employees have received commen- 
dations from customers for the qual- 
ity of service they provided. 


Lincoln Customer Service Tech- 
nicians, Bob Smith, Bill Loren- 
zen, Bill Wahlgren and Tom 
Curry received commendations for 
their efficiency and professionalism 
in completing installations or 
repairs for several Lincoln busi- 
nesses or residences. 


Linda Wilson, Customer Serv- 
ices Technician in Lincoln I&R, was 
complemented by a customer for 
making a major changeover of tele- 
phones work smoothly. 


Sandra Lemon, Service Repre- 
sentative in the Lincoln Business 
Office, received a letter of apprecia- 
tion and a coffee mug from the vice 
president of an Omaha bank who 
thanked her for her help in getting 
call forwarding established to the 
bank’s Lincoln office. 


yo 


Linda Wilson 


Sandra Lemon 
14483 
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THE HELP LINE FOR 


Li inpatient 


P roblems are a part of life. Nor- 
mally, people are able to solve the 
problems they encounter in day-to- 
day living with no outside help. 
Occasionally, however, people 
encounter problems for which there 
seem to be no solution. As mounting 
stress begins to affect relationships 
with family members and job per- 
formance, the additional problems 
become overwhelming. At such 
times, people may need professional 
guidance to find solutions but don’t 
know where to turn for that guid- 
ance. 


As an employee in Lincoln or the 
territory, you have that help avail- 
able at your fingertips. By dialing 
476-0186, you can reach the Lincoln 
Employee Assistance Program and 
receive professional help that will 
enable you to cope with and solve 
such problems. 


“TT&T is proud to have been the 
first major company within the city 
to establish an Employee Assist- 
ance Program,’ comments Person- 
nel Director, Neal Westphal. ““Emo- 
tional health is as important to an 
employee’s well-being as physical 
health and we feel that this is an 
important part of our employee 
health care program.” 

The company’s Employee Assist- 
ance Program utilizes the counsel- 
ing and referral services of the Lin- 
coln Employee Assistance 
Program. The following questions 
and answers about the program 


LO 


have been prepared with the coop- 
eration of the Lincoln Employee 
Assistance staff to help you under- 


stand the program and how it can 
work for you. 


Employee Assistance 
Program 


What is the Employee Assist- 
ance Program? 

The Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram provided by LT&T is a refer- 
ral service for those who need help 
with problems. In conjunction with 
the Lincoln EAP, LT&T makes 
available counseling services for a 
variety of problems, including: 
drug/alcohol abuse; stress, marital, 
family, financial or emotional prob- 
lems; or any other situation that 
might be affecting an employee’s 
well-being. 


How long has the program been 
in existence? 

LI'&T was one of the first com- 
pany’s in Lincoln to develop an 
EAP program and has provided this 
benefit for its employees for nearly 
13 years. 


Why is the Employee Assistance 
Program considered an employ- 
ee benefit? 

The Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram is only one of the medical 
benefits that the company provides 
its employees. Just as your health 
care plan helps with the cost of medi- 
cal care for you and your family, the 


Employee Assistance Program pro- 
vides support care when needed. In 
addition, if personal problems are 
affecting your job performance, that 
support may actually be important 
in retaining your job. 


Why is LT&T so concerned 
about the personal problems of 
its employees? 

Employee’s problems usually 
have noticeable effects in the area of 
job performance. An employer has a 
legitimate and explicit right to 
expect from every employee a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. To allow a 
problem of poor job performance to 
continue until termination from a 
job is not good business because 
each employee represents a big 
investment in a company. Much 
time, money and experience have 
gone into the training of any 
employee. 


Is the service available only to 
employees? 

Any employee, retiree, or member 
of their immediate family may use 
LT&T’s Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram. 


How do I use the program? 

If you have a problem that you 
feel you are unable to resolve with- 
out help, just call the Lincoln EAP 
at 476-0186. A trained counselor will 
answer your call and listen to a des- 
cription of your problem. The coun- 
selor will then schedule a face-to- 
face meeting with you to evaluate 
your problem and help you deter- 
mine a course of action. Your Lin- 
coln EAP counselor will help you 
decide what kind of assistance, 
counseling or treatment is neces- 
sary and help you set up an appoint- 
ment with an appropriate agency, 
counseling service, medical pro- 
vider or other assistance program. 


When should I go to the Lincoln 
EAP for help with a problem? 
Seek help as soon as a problem 
begins to affect your well-being or 
that of afamily member. The longer 
you wait to seek help, the more 
serious a problem may become. Ask- 
ing for help with problems is not 
easy, but calling the Lincoln EAP is 
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a step in the right direction. 
Who provides the counseling? 


Six counselors are currently 
available at the office of the Lincoln 
EAP. Allare professional therapists 
with experience in working with 
individuals and a variety of per- 
sonal problems. In addition, all 
have experience in diagnostic coun- 
seling, are thoroughly background- 
ed in the resources available in the 
community and are able to make 
referral choices for continued 
treatment. 


Where would I go for these 
counseling sessions? | 

Initially you will see one of the six 
Lincoln EAP counselors at their 
office at the Lincoln Foundation 
Building at 15th & N Streets in Lin- 
coln. You may reach Lincoln EAP 
by calling 476-0186 during business 
hours. In case of an emergency, one 
of the counselors will also answer 
that number evenings and week- 
ends. For follow-up services 
recommended by your Lincoln EAP 
counselor you would go to the loca- 
tion of whatever agency or profes- 
sional you will be using. If you live 
outside Lincoln, the required follow- 
up services may be available in your 
own community. 


Who pays for this counseling? 

Just as with your other medical 
benefits, you and the company 
share the cost. There is no charge for 
the initial contact or additional vis- 
its with any Lincoln EAP counselor. 
If further treatment or counseling 1s 
decided on, however, then the cost 
will be determined by the agency or 
professional individual whose ser- 
vices you will use. Your Lincoln 
EAP counselor will discuss these 
costs with you during your evalua- 
tion period. Some agencies may pro- 
vide assistance on a Sliding scale. In 
some cases, the costs may be paid by 
your regular health care plan. 


What about time off for counsel- 
ing or treatment? | 
If you have an appointment wit 
a Lincoln EAP counselor you, your 
supervisor and a Lincoln EAP 
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counselor will work out a convenient 
schedule for your appointment. If 
the appointment occurs during 
working hours, there will be no loss 
in pay while you are absent for the 
counseling. Continued treatment or 
counseling with other than a Lin- 
coln EAP counselor will be treated 
just as any other time off for a doctor 
or dental appointment. If you enter 
an approved treatment facility that 
requires your absence from work for 
an extended period of time, it will be 
treated as any other absence for 
illness. 


What about referrals for con- 
tinued treatment? 

You may not require referrals to 
resolve your problem. However, if 
you and your counselor determine 
that long term counseling or a spe- 
cific type of assistance is required, 
then your counselor will outline the 
alternatives for you, help you 
determine which would best serve 
your needs, and make arrange- 
ments for you with an appropriate 
agency or professional. 


What agencies are available? 

Lincoln, as well as most commu- 
nities within LI&T’s territory, is 
fortunate in that many services are 
available for a wide variety of prob- 
lems. Lincoln EAP has a working 
relationship with most of the agen- 
cies in both Lincoln and the com- 
munities in the territory. 


Could I call someone at LT&T 
before calling the Lincoln EAP 
counselors? 

If you have questions about the 
program or need some assistance 
setting up an appointment, you can 
call Dolores Davis, extension 5328. 
However, we encourage you to call 
the Lincoln EAP office direct. 


How confidential is the Em- 
ployee Assistance Program? 
The success of LT&T’s EAP pro- 
gram depends on its confidentiality. 
The company keeps no record of 
your use of the EAP service. LT&T 
receives only a monthly report on 
how many times the EAP service 
was used by LI&T employees or 


retirees. Your visits and conversa- 
tions with the Lincoln EAP staff, 
however, are strictly confidential. 
The staff of the Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program will not ac- 
knowledge that you have contacted 
them unless you provide written 
consent to do so. 


Is the Employee Assistance 
Program’s counseling manda- 
tory? 

Generally, the choice to use 
LT&T’s EAP services is yours. For 
example, you may wish to avail 
yourself of counseling for such prob- 
lems as marital problems, child guid- 
ance, financial counseling, etc. 
However, if you are experiencing 
personal problems that interfere 
with your work performance, your 
Supervisor may discuss the problem 
with you and recommend that you 
use the Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram to resolve your problem. While 
refusal to use the program is not a 
cause for dismissal, failure to 
resolve the problem could result in 
your dismissal. 


What if I feel that my personal 
problems are my own business 
and do not want to use EAP? 
Normally you will be able to solve 
for yourself most of the problems 
you encounter in your life. When you 
feel that professional guidance 
could better deal with a problem 
affecting you or your family, you are 
encouraged to take advantage of the 
Employee Assistance Program that 
LT&T makes available to you. 


Does the Employee Assistance 
Program provide any benefit to 
the company as well as the 
employee? 

Certainly. The benefits for the 
company have been well docu- 
mented in the 13 years that LT&T 
has had a program. Decreased 
absenteeism and improved produc- 
tivity are measurable quantities 
and the program has been respons! 
ble for savings to the company that 
can be measured in dollars, as well 
as retaining valued employees 
the work force. 
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Corporate Research — 


Customers Speak Out 


Members of the j 
Corporate Research staff, 
Sue Vanicek and Jim Rice 

(standing) observe ~ 
operator Dorothy Smith 
as she works with the 
special computerized 
program developed for 
the customer survey. 


Were pretty good! That’s what 
our customers told us in a recently 
completed telephone survey of 
LT&T customers. 


With the company’s increased 
focus on customer service, the tele- 
phone survey was conducted to find 
out how we ranked with the cus- 
tomer in terms of service. 

In the telephone survey, 403 ran- 
domly selected customers from both 
urban and rural areas of our terri- 
tory were called and asked a series 
of 36 questions about LT&T’s ser- 
vice, products and how they per- 
ceived the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany in general. The questionnaire 
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was designed by the Corporate 
Research section. 


“We elected to use a telephone 
survey rather than a mail survey 
because we felt that it could give us 
a more accurate response,’ com- 
ments Sue Vanicek, research ana- 
lyst. “Very often, only those cus- 
tomers who are dissatisfied will 
bother to return a mailed question- 
naire. With a telephone survey, we 
can get a response from each cus- 
tomer we reach. The TOPS and 
Number Services operators who con- 
ducted the survey were pleasantly 
surprised at how receptive most cus- 
tomers were to the survey. Judging 


by the comments the operators 
received, the survey had a positive 
effect in that it made customers 
aware that we care about our service 
and seek their input to improve it.” 


“You can think you know how 
people perceive you and the service 
you provide,” says Vanicek. “But 
until you actually go out and ask 
them, you can’t be sure. Surveys like 
this one are intended to take the 
guesswork out of what our custo- 
mers want, need and expect from 
our company.” 


The survey was conducted by 
LYT&T telephone operators using a 
system that allowed them to read 
the survey questions and enter the 
answers into a computer terminal. 
The program was designed by 
research analyst Jim Rice, who 
created a question file and a file con- 
taining the telephone numbers of all 
residential customers within the 
territory. Operators accessed the 
phone number file which randomly 
selected a telephone number and 
displayed it on the terminal screen. 
If there was no answer, the number 
went back into the file for a callback. 
When the operator received a con- 
nection, the question file was 
accessed, displaying the first ques- 
tion on the screen. After the custo- 
mer’s answer was keyed into the 
computer, the next question 
appeared on the screen. Answers to 
each completed survey went into a 
master file which members of the 
research unit could access to pre- 
pare a variety of reports. 


“The flexibility of the system 
allowed us to determine how many 
calls were accepted, how many 
refused, how many busy signals 
were received and how long was 
spent on each call,” explained Rice. 
“This will help us develop a calling 
pattern that will prove useful in 
future telephone surveys. For 
example, the ring-back incidence 
was much greater during the 3:30 to 
5:00 period when many people were 
apparently not home. We will prob- 
ably not make calls during that 
period in future surveys.” 

The research group had a pre-de- 
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termined target of 400 completed 
calls in order to havea plus or minus 
5 percent margin of error at the 95 
percent confidence level. 


“This means that if the survey 
were to be conducted 100 times, 95 
out of those 100 times it would be 
expected that the survey results 
would be the same within the 5 per- 
cent error margin,’ Vanicek 
explains. 


A total of 1,712 calls were made to 
912 telephone numbers. The 912 
number called resulted in 403 com- 
pleted surveys. 


The average elapsed time for each 
completed survey was 13% minutes. 
“Our survey was a little long,” Rice 
commented, “but on this initial sur- 
vey, we were interested in getting a 
lot of information about how our 
customers perceive our service and 
the level of interest in new products 
and services. Perhaps in future sur- 
veys, we might want only to meas- 
ure service to see if there has been an 
improvement or zero in on a specific 
product offering.” 


The software designed by Rice 
would be easily adaptable to other 
types of surveys in the future. “If we 
were requested to poll customers 
about a specific service, for example, 
all we would have to do would be 
load a new set of questions into the 


question file,” he explains. . 
Four of the telemarketing posi- 


tions in the Operator Services unit 
were equipped for the survey opera- 
tors. Although the operators con- 
ducting the surveys had had prior 
training in telemarketing, addi- 
tional training was needed for tak- 
ing the surveys. 

“We weren’t trying to sell any- 
thing, just gather information, and 
that requires a different approach, 
Rice explained. 

At the conclusion of each cus- 
tomer survey, respondents were 
given the opportunity to comment 
and many suggestions for 1mprove- 
ment of service were offered. 


Here’s how we look, according 


to our customers: . 
Survey respondents rated Lincoln 
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Telephone’s quality of service quite 
high. Nearly 90% rated the quality 
of their local service as either excel- 
lent (31%) or good (58.6%). 


“Tt’s excellent,’ commented one 
customer. “We’re very well pleased. 
We’ve had it for 47 years. ’m sold on 
Lincoln Telephone!” 


“We have been very satisfied for 
years and thanks for asking me.”’ 


In a question asking them to rate 
LT&T’s commitment to high quality 
service the ratings dropped slightly 
from the question about actual serv- 
ice provided. Of the subscribers 
polled, 84.6% said that the com- 
pany’s commitment to services was 
excellent or good. This compares 
favorably with a national survey of 
telephone customers conducted for 
the United States Telephone Asso- 
ciation (USTA). Nationally, 82% of 
subscribers polled were either 
strongly or moderately in agree- 
ment that telephone employees 
really cared about helping their cus- 
tomers. 


“T feel that everyone I’ve dealt 
with at Lincoln Telephone has been 
courteous and very helpful,” one 
customer said. 

In another question regarding 
service, the majority (83.4%) of our 
customers felt that the overal] 
transmission quality of LT&T’s 
local service was good to excellent. 

The Lincoln Telephone Company 
also got high marks for its use of 
up-to-date equipment and technol- 
ogy. Of the subscribers polled, 74.9% 
felt that our grade in this area was 
excellent to good. 


“It’s boiling down to a nice de- 
pendable service that you can take 
for granted, which is as it should 
be,” observed one customer. 


Probably somewhat of a surprise 
was the fact that even though the 
new telephone bills are longer and 
more complex, the majority of our 
customers said they were able to 
understand the charges on their 
bills. Of the customers interviewed, 
90.3% said they understood all of the 
recent charges. The remaining 
respondents either did not under- 


stand their charges or were not sure 
that they did. However, several 
respondents did comment on the 
new billing system. 


“T don’t understand the occupa- 
tion tax on my bill,” one customer 
said. 


“Twish you could simplify the bill- 
ing,’ commented another. “It’s get- 
ting more complicated to wade 
through the information.” 

Responses to one question indi- 
cated that customers do not under- 
stand that local rates do not cover 
the entire cost of providing local 
telephone service. Customers were 
asked, “Do you feel the amount you 
pay for local telephone service cov- 
ers the full amount of the company’s 
costs for providing that service?” 
Only 5% of those polled were aware 
that local service rates pay for only 
about one half of the cost to provide 
local service. The majority (65.7%) 
thought that local service rates paid 
all or most of the cost of providing 
local service. 


“Tjust don’t understand about the 
local charge, otherwise I am satis- 
fied with the service,” said one cus- 
tomer. 


“We’re satisfied with our service 
and feel it is a good value for the 
money we spend,” another said. 


A question regarding LT&T’s 
community involvement in the 
communities where it operates ind1i- 
cated that, in spite of a rather exten- 
Sive involvement with social and 
human support programs, both at 
the corporate and individual level, 
the majority of our customers were 
not aware of LT&T’s contributions. 
The question asked was, “Overall, 
how would you rate the Lincoln 
Telephone Company’s support of 
social and human services such as 
United Way and other community 
programs?” Of those polled, 46% 
said that they did not know. 


LT&T management is currently 
reviewing the results of the survey 
and will use the information gained 
from our customers to help make 
their decisions on new programs 
and services. 
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TO REACH THE 


HASTINGS 
WHITE HOUSE 
SWITCHBOARD 


DIAL: 
(402) 463-6026 


For a brief time the Hastings office became 
the communications hub of the nation, on the day 


THE PRESIDENT 
CAME TO CALL 


Wren Hastings played host on 
September 6 to President Reagan, a 
few special telephone installations 
were required. 


The visit required the installation 
of over 165 circuits at various loca- 
tions in Hastings as well as Grand 
Island and Washington, D.C. 


The occasion of President Rea- 
gan’s visit was to dedicate the Gray 
Center for the Communications 
Arts at Hastings College. The $3 
million Gray Center was built after 
a former Hastings resident, Robert 
Gray, donated a $1 million chal- 
lenge grant to the college for a com- 
munications center. Gray, the 
chairman of Hill and Knowton Pub- 
lic Affairs Worldwide, a public rela- 
tions firm based in Washington, 
D.C., is a personal friend of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan and had 
invited the President to speak at the 
dedication of the Gray Center. 


The community and the college 
spent nearly four months planning 
for the presidential visit which drew 
a crowd of about 10,000 in this 
community of approximately 
25,000. All communications instal- 
lations required in Hastings for the 
presidential visit were provided by 
LT&T’s Hastings personnel, who 
started planning and writing circuit 
orders about three weeks before the 
arrival of the President. 


“Like the rest of the town, we 
knew the President was coming 
about four months before his arri- 
val,’ commented Dwight Splitt, 
Hastings Area Manager. “But we 
couldn’t do any actual work on it 
until we got final orders from the 
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Dave ae ee technician, saetings: works ona small maze of telephone lines 
on the front lawn of the Gray Center. The lines were used by national television networks 
covering the President's visit. (Photo courtesy of The Hastings Tribune.) 


various groups with which we 
would be working. Considering the 
heavy demand and the short time 
frame, we were pleased, when it was 
all over, to receive compliments on 
our efficiency and trouble-free serv- 
ice from all of these including the 
White House Communications 
Agency, the Secret Service, the 
White House Press Corps, the White 
House Administration staff and 
national media personnel.” 


Members of the White House 
Communications Agency arrived in 
Hastings about one week prior to 
the event and set up a command 
post on the second floor of the Hast- 
ings telephone office. From the 
command post, the Hastings staff 
extended PBX stations, private 
lines, radio loops and business one- 


party lines around Hastings to 
Washington, D.C., Lincoln and 
Grand Island. In addition they 
installed press lines at Hastings 
College for CBS, NBC, CNN and 
ABC networks. 


Over 85 business lines were 
installed for the networks at the 
Gray Center and the Bellevue House 
Campus Center at Hastings Col- 
lege. 


Lincoln supervising engineer Kay 
Rising engineered the project. Dur- 
ing the days prior to the President’s 
visit, construction crews under the 
supervision of Kenny Graham ran 
lines to the Hastings sites where cir- 
cuits would be required. The crews 
included Dennis Winfrey, John Tin- 
dall and John Burns. Cable splicers 
who worked on the circuit installa- 
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tions included group leader John 
Keogh, Scott Keogh, Roger Meyer, 
Jeff Meyer and Steve Svoboda. 
Dennis Sealey and the COE techni- 
cians did the necessary work in the 
Hastings switchroom to put the cir- 
cuits in operation. 


On the day of the visit, COE 
supervisor Larry Sanford, and 
Larry Hale drove cars equipped 
with radio telephones in the motor- 
cade that brought the President 
from the helicopter landing site to 
the Gray Center where he was sched- 
uled to speak, while IGR supervisors 
Ed Jungck and Bob Swails were sta- 
tioned near the speaker’s platform 
in the event that there was a prob- 
lem. Greg Mitchell, Dave Crecelius, 
Paul Crozier and Fred Hansen were 
also stationed on site during the 
dedication to handle any problems 
that might arise. Customer Services 
Director DeLoyd Larsen and Hast- 
ings business officer manager Don 
Norton were on hand in the re- 
served bleachers near the press 
platform in the event of trouble. 
Hastings area manager Dwight 
Splitt and Hastings I&R supervisor 
Mick DeBacker were inside the 
Grey Center with the White House 
Communications staff. Following 
the President’s speech, Splitt and 
DeBacker were escorted in to meet 
the President. 
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President Ronald Reagan dedicates the Gray 
Center in front of a sign welcoming him to 


Hastings College. 
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Time- -Saving Idea Wins Award for Von Seggern 


Lee Anne Von Seggern, frame attendant at 27th & Old Cheney (center) receives check for $50 
after the adoption of her suggestion regarding tie cables in the 423 office. The result of her idea 
was a reduction in time spent in handling jumpers. Present to make the award were (left) Mike 
Schomburg, transmission radio and area support supervisor, and (right) Joe Bruce, COE super- 


visor at 27th & Old Cheney. 


“We felt that we were well cov- 
ered in the event of a problem,” com- 
mented DeBacker, “‘but we were re- 
lieved and pleased that there were 
none. Our Hastings staff performed 
admirably under a lot of pressure 
and the hard working White House 
Communications staff were very 
pleasant to work with. I guess the 
highlight of the day for Dwight and 
me was when we got to meet the 


President,” he said. @) 


“Great Idea’”’ 
Wins Award for Wilson 


It’s a small tag, but it earned Mervyn 
Wilson, big dollars. Wilson, garage 
attendant in LT&T’s Motor Vehicle area, 
suggested that a tool board and tag 
system be installed to help keep track 
of tools. The idea, which will resuit in 
less time looking for misplaced tools, 
earned a $50 Suggestion Award for 
Wilson. 


Forty Years for 
Betty Steele 


Betty Steele 
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hen I joined this company 
as an operator, it was going to be for 
two years,” remarked Betty Steele, 


as she looked back over her 40-year 
career with LT &T. 


Steele, now Operator Services 
Supervisor, began her career in 
operator services in 1948 as a local 
and long distance operator in Crete. 
She was soon promoted to Service 
Assistant and served in that capac- 
ity until 1965 when Crete converted 
to dial. She transferred to Lincoln 
Traffic as a toll operator in Unit I 
and in 1970 became a Service Assist- 
ant. In 1973 she was promoted to 
Assistant Chief Operator of Unit IT, 
then known as Directory Assist- 
ance. She became Chief Operator of 
that unit in 1976 and assumed her 
current title in 1981. 


In recent years Steele has been 
involved in two major changes in 
directory assistance—computeriza- 
tion of the unit in 1981, and most 
recently, the move to fifth floor 
where toll and directory assistance 
units provide operator services from 
a single location. 


Among the guests at a luncheon 
held in Steele’s honor August 16 
were members of the LT&T execu- 
tive staff, her mother, Mabel Steele, 
Methods and Results Supervisor Al 
Farmer, and Yvonne Reyman, Cus- 
tomer Services. Co-workers from 
both operater services units attend- 
ing the luncheon included Claudia 
Severin, Juanita Ettleman, Starlet 
Borecky and Winnie Stephenson. 


LT&T President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer James E. Geist pre- 
sented Ms. Steele with a service pin 
and reviewed her service history. 


Bossung Celebrates 
Forty Years 


George Bossung 


George Bossung, supervising 
engineer in Lincoln, was honored 
September 1 on the completion of 40 
years of service with the company. 


Bossung recalled during a lunch- 
eon that marked the occasion that 
he began his career in 1948 as a 
groundman and was paid $30 a 
week. The following year he 
advanced to splicer’s helper and in 
1952 was promoted to splicer. He 
moved to Engineering as a drafts- 
man in 1956 and was promoted in 
1958 to engineer. He became a proj- 
ect engineer in 1977 and a supervis- 
ing engineer in 1981. 


James EK. Geist, President and 


Chief Executive Officer, on present- 
ing Bossung with his service pin, 
commented that long-term employ- 
ees such as Bossung had helped the 
company achieve success and made 
it one of the best, if not the best, 
telephone company in the country. 


In addition to LT&T directors, 
those present to honor Bossung 
included fellow engineers Lew 
Hinkley, Jim Howat, Kay Rising, 
Gene Ryan and Ray Strauss. 


Bauer Marks 
Forty Years 


James Bauer 


J ames Bauer, Hebron exchange 
manager, was honored September 8 
at aluncheon marking his 40th year 
of service with LT&T. 


Bauer joined the company in 1948 
as a combinationman at Hastings. 
He transferred in 1949 to Superior 
where he was to serve the next 26 
years. During 1952 and 1953, he was 
on military leave of absence, serv- 
ing in the Panama Canal Zone. In 
1968, he moved from combination- 
man to switchman and in 1975 was 
appointed exchange manager at 


Hebron. 


Guests at the luncheon included 
his wife, Nadeen; son, Greg; and 
daughter-in-law, Diane, as well as 
Bauer’s former supervisor, Boyd 
Imler, retired, and Mrs. Imler. Also 
present to honor Bauer were 
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members of the LI&T executive 
staff. 


James E. Geist, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, presented 
Bauer with a service emblem and 
expressed the gratitude of the com- 
pany for his long years of dedicated 


service. @) 


i. Jia # 3 
Arnold Awarded for Suggestion 


Michael Arnold, equipment service attendant 
in Supply, holds a Suggestion Award check 
presented for his idea to help improve condi- 
tions in the workplace. Arnold’s “Great idea” 
was to install additional vent hoses on the 
buffing machines to more effectively reduce 
dust created by the polishing function. 
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Crecelius Wins Suggestion Award 


David Crecelius, Customer Services, Hastings, 
received a Suggestion Award check for $50 for 
his suggestion that paystation directory cov- 
ers be changed to fit the smaller directories 
used in the territory. The better fitting covers, 
by decreasing damage to the directories, will 
improve service to paystation users. 
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CITYIOF LINCOLN  PARKS.& RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Service to Neighborhood Recognized by KFOR/LT&T 

Delores Lintel poses in front of the Lincoin City Park located at 21st and Holdrege which bears 
her name. Her efforts that resulted in the park and a number of other neighborhood beautifica- 
tion projects, recently earned her the KFOR/LT&T Community Service Award. She was the first 
president and still serves on the board of the Clinton Neigborhood Association, Lincoln’s first 
organized neighborhood group. The park was only one of the many projects undertaken during 
her presidency by the Association to make the Clinton neighborhood more attractive. “It’s just a 
coincidence,’’ commented Mrs. Lintel, in reference to the similarity in her name and that of 
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Heart Team Provides Service to Community for 18 Years 


The Bryan Hospital Heart Team was recently selected for the KFOR/LT&T Community Service 
Award in recognition of the service the team has provided to the community. The Heart Team 
was organized in 19671 to provide emergency cardiac care during Nebraska football games. It was 
later expanded to provide emergency cardiac service community-wide and often accompanied 
other emergency vehicles on 911 calls. In 1973, the team went on 24-hour service, answering 
emergency calls around the clock. During its 17 years of service the Bryan Heart Team 
responded to over 18,000 calls. The team was phased out July 1 and will no longer serve as an 
emergency response team. New duties will include transport of heart transplants to Bryan 
Hospital’s Cardiac unit. (from left) Accepting the award from KFOR’s Vince Collura and LT&T’s 
Lela Kelliher were two members of the former Heart Team Nancy Steckelberg, Supervisor, Mobile 
Heart Team, and Kate Finn, R.N. 


Retirements 


In Memoriam 


Vera Mae Kahler, key 
punch operator in Data Pro- 
cessing, retired October 21 
after 20 years service with 


LT&T. 


Miss Kahler joined the 
company as a key punch 
operator in 1966 and 
remained in that position 
until her retirement. 


“T will never forget all of 
my good friends at LT&T 
and how helpful they’ve 
always been to me,” she 
commented. 


A member of the Nebras- 
ka Hillbillies Camping Club 
for the Deaf, Kahler said she 
plans to spend as much of 
her retirement time as pos- 
sible traveling and camping. 
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‘‘Barney’”’ 
Barnett, 83, retired equip- 
ment repairman in Lincoln 
died August 24. He had been 
retired since October 1969. 
Mr. Barnett served as a 
mechanic in the garage for 


many years before transfer- 
ring in 1955 to the shop area 
as an equipment repairman. 
He held that position until 
his retirement almost a 
decade later. 

He was active for many 
years in folk and square 
dancing and was a past 
president of the 49’ers Dance 
Club. 

Survivors include: wife, 
May; son, Bob, Crete; 
daughters, Mrs. Victor 
(Irene) Schmutte, Mrs. 
Richard (Bonnie) Krueger, 
both of Roca; brothers, 
Oscar, Clifford, both of Lin- 
coln; sisters, Mrs. Glen Bet- 
tenhausen, Togo, Minn., 
Mrs. John Roberts, Hick- 
man, Mrs. Vera Mae Welch, 
Wichita, Kan., Mrs. Alvin 
Pearson, Portland, Ore., 
Mrs. Gerard Sullivan, 
Eureka, Calif.; nine 
grandchildren; 13 great- 
grandchildren. 

Services were held at 
Hickman Presbyterian 
church with interment at 
Hickman Memorial Ceme- 
tery. 


Delmar Coe, 46, service 
assistant in Number Serv- 
ices, died Sept. 9, 1988. 

Mr. Coe joined LT&T as 
an operator in Unit II in 
1976. He was promoted to 
service assistant in 1977. 
With the exception of a few 
months when he served as a 
service representative in 
1979, he spent his entire 
career with LT&T in Opera- 
tor Services. 

Memorial services were 
held Sept. 15 at Sidney, 
Nebraska. 


Steve A. Gesch, 34, a 
computer programmer in 
Data Processing, died Aug. 
26, 1988. 

Mr. Gesch joined the com- 
pany in 1978 as a ground- 
man and was promoted in 
1979 to splicer’s helper. In 
1985, he joined the com- 
pany’s first programmer 
training class and on com- 
pletion of the class became 
an S&P Applications Pro- 
grammer 3 in Data Process- 
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ing. He was promoted to 
S&P Programmer 2 in 1987. 

He is survived by his par- 
ents, Harvey, who retired 
from LT&T in February of 
this year, and E’Lonna, 
Seward; sister, Mrs. Jean 
Slocum, Denton; Patricia 
Gesch, Seward; grand- 
mother, Mrs. Jean Shavlik, 
Chambers. 

Memorial services were 
held August 30 in Lincoln. 


Elaine Hawkins, 63, 
retired equipment repair 
technician, died July 17, 
1988. She had been retired 
since 1984. 

Mrs. Hawkins had nearly 
40 years of service with the 
company when she retired in 
1984. She began her career 
in telephony in November 
1944 as an A&L operator. 
She spent nearly 24 years as 
a long distance operator 
before transferring in 1972 
to the shop area of Supply. 

She was a member of the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association, Chapter 175 of 
the Eastern Star, the VFW 
Auxiliary and the First 
Presbyterian church. 

Survivors include: daugh- 
ter, Evelyn Campbell; son, 
Robert II; sister, Lois Rich- 
ter; son-in-law, Jerry Camp- 
bell; two granchildren, all of 
Lincoln; nieces; nephews. 

Services were held July 20 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Harry C. Rogers, 66, 
retired Auburn COE techni- 
cian, died July 31, 1988, in 
Nebraska City. 

Mr. Rogers had more than 
35 years service when he 
retired in 1982. He had 
joined LT&T in August 1946 
following four years of serv- 
ice with the U.S. Marine 
Corps in Europe. His first 
job in the company was in 
construction. He was later 
promoted to outside plant 
technician and in 1951 
transferred to Auburn where 
he served as a combination 
technician, and later a COE 
technician. 

He was a member of the 


Frank H. Woods and the 
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Indiana Telephone Pioneer 
Associations; the Auburn 
Eagles; American Legion 
269, Humboldt, and the 
VFEW 7299, Peru. 


Survivors include: wife, 
Norma; son, Gregory, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; brothers, 
Kenneth, Medford, Okla., 
Wilber, Tecumseh, William, 
Falls City; sisters, Mrs. 
Garnett Wittum, Medford, 
Mrs. Elmer Wist, Auburn, 
Mrs. Marvin Jones, Denver; 
granddaughter. 

Services were held August 
4 at Auburn with interment 
at Saint Mathew’s Cemetery 
in Johnson. 


Irving D. Schneider, 61, 
network technician in Net- 
work Operations, died Sept. 
15, 1988. 

Mr. Schneider had been 
with LT&T since July 1949. 
He joined the company as a 
warehouseman in Supply 
and in 1952 became a toll 
terminal technician. He 
became a network techni- 
clan in toll in 1986. 

A lifelong Lincoln resi- 
dent, he was a World War II 
veteran. He was a member of 
the Telephone Pioneers and 
Lodge 54 AF&AM. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Nancy; son, Richard D., 
Lincoln; daughters, Mrs. 
William (Nancy) Taylor, 
Bennet, Mary Schneider, 
Lincoln; brothers, Merle, 
Lincoln, Russell, Merrit 
Island, Fla.; two grand- 
children. 

Services were held Sept. 20 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Elvin O. Wait, 84, retired 
switchman, died August 5. 
He had been retired since 
1969. 


Mr. Wait had nearly 40 
years of net credited service 
with LT&T having started 
his career as a shopman in 
1924. He left the company 
briefly, later returning to 
LT&T where he progressed 
from shopman to combina- 
tionman to switchman. He 
served nearly eight years in 
Tecumseh as a combination- 
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man returning in 1948 to 
Lincoln where he served as a 
switchman until his retire- 
ment. 

He was a member and 
past president of the Com- 
munication Workers of 
America, local 7470 and a 
member of St. Paul’s United 
Methodist church. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Marian; son, daughter-in- 
law, Roger, Phyllis, Lincoln; 
son, Ed, Lincoln; daughter, 
Mrs. James (Marlene) John- 
son, Delray Beach, Fla.; 
sisters, Leata Ilg, Lincoln, 
Dora Shellenbarger, Denver, 
Flora Heber, Bettendorf, 
Iowa; two grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren. 

Services were held August 
8 at Lincoln Memorial Funer- 
al Home with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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COMMENTS 


This is the time of year most of us are 
saying, “Where did the year go?” Per- 
haps it’s age, but it seems to me each 
succeeding year passes faster than the 
last. Or perhaps it’s the faster pace we 
live in today. Reading the article “The 
Year in Review” that starts on page 3 
offers some explanation of why the year 
sped by so fast at LT&T. New directions 
challenged each of you this year and the 
accomplishments were many. As we 
move into a new decade, we will con- 
tinue to be challenged by a changing 
industry. The accomplishments of this 
past year have done much to lay the 
foundation for those challenges and 
changes of the future. 


Speaking of challenges, the results of 
the United Way fund drive are in and 
again LI'&T employees dug deeper than 
ever into their pockets to support those 
agencies so necessary to the well-being 
of our communities. In Lincoln, the 
company/employee contribution was 
the largest ever received by the United 
Way. Throughout the territory, em- 
ployee contributions also made a signif- 


About the Cover: 


Travel through the small rural 
communities that make up LT&T’s 
territory in southeast Nebraska can 
sometimes turn up some delightful 
artistic and architectural treasures 
such as these sandstone faces carved 
on the William Stansbury building in 
Nelson in Nuckolls County. The 
building was erected in 1899. Posing 
in front of the bank which now occu- 
pies a portion of the building are two 
bank employees, Mary Nelson and 
Ruth Borgan. Photos by Jim Krantz. 


icant impact on their community United 
Way drives. 


This is a good time to remind you that 
United Way giving can be a year-long 
process. There is a continual need for 
volunteer help by the many agencies 
supported by your United Way contribu- 
tions. Volunteerism can stretch your 
dollar contributions and make them go 
that much farther. For ideas on how you 
might fit into a volunteer program be 
sure to watch the Volunteer Connec- 
tion’s “Time and Tell” Telethon on 
Channel 10/11 January 18 between 7 
and 9 p.m. Last year 63,000 hours of 
volunteer time resulted from the Tele- 
thon. This year’s goal is 100,000 volun- 
teer hours. You can help make this 
happen by volunteering your time to 
work with one of the 200 non-profit 
agencies in the Lincoln/Lancaster 
county area. Those of you outside Lan- 
caster county can learn about the volun- 
teer needs in your area by contacting 
your local United Way agency. 


A happy and prosperous New Year to 
all of you. 
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New products were developed and marketed... 
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Twelve new central office switches were put into service... 


The Year in Review 


(See page 4) 
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The Year in Review 


1988—A Year of Challenges and Changes 
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Accounting 


pe several months of prepara- 
tion, a new Uniform System of 
Accounts, prescribed by the FCC, 
was implemented in January 1988. 
In addition to new instructions, and 
a new structure of accounts and 
account numbers, the company’s 
internal financial reports were 
completely revised. 


New procedures for dividing the 
company’s costs between regulated 
and non-regulated activities also 
became effective this year. Detailed 
procedures for this cost division 


have been filed with the FCC. In 


on 
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August—Data Processing’s computer area received extensive remodeling prior to installing the new computer. 


addition, LT&T’s auditors will con- 
tinue to test the company’s applica- 
tion of these procedures to ensure 
that they are in compliance with 
those filed with the FCC. 


New billing systems were devel- 
oped and put in place for Prairie- 
Link customers and the miscellane- 
ous billing operations group. The 
Accounting Department added new 
account codes to provide informa- 
tion on the new products and ser- 
vices introduced by the company. 


As a result of the increasing im- 
portance of accurate forecasting of 
financial results, the department 
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has been working on improving for- 
casting processes. 


Remittance processing equip- 
mentin Revenue Accounting will be 
replaced early in 1989 to improve 
efficiency and keep pace with the 
growing customer base. 


The Information and Computer 
Security committee issued the Cor- 
porate Information and Computer 
Security Policy and related stand- 
ards to all employees during the 
past year. Supervisors and employ- 
ees were trained on the impacts of 
the policy on daily work habits and 
monthly meetings of the Security 
committee continued to monitor 
implementation of the policy and 
procedural developments in all 
departments. 


Corporate 
Communications 


In April of this year, a new 
department of corporate commun1- 
cations was created which combines 
the functions of public relations, 
corporate research, advertising, and 
government relations. In addition, 
the two individuals responsible for 
the kiosk are located in this depart- 
ment. The goal of this department is 
to provide centralized publicity, 
advertising, research and legisla- 
tive support to the various depart- 
ments of Lincoln Telephone and its 
sister subsidiaries. Highlights of 
this department’s accomplishments 
include: 


Advertising—Major advertising 
campaigns were designed and imple- 
mented to support business plan 
objectives for sales of two of the 
company’s newest products—wide 
area paging and cellular telephone. 
In addition, successful advertising 
campaigns were implemented for 
Lincoln Telephone Long Distance, 
telephone retail sales and leasing, 
the kiosk, and basic network servi- 
ces. An aggressive advertising stra- 
tegy for the directory, designed to 
promote yellow pages sales and 
build consumer loyalty, helped Lin- 
coln Telephone maintain its premier 
position in the directory business. A 
new advertising medium, the score- 
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board at the Devaney sports com- 
plex, will be used to promote a wide 
variety of products and services. 


Corporate Research—The 
efforts of the research group have 
been focused on the development of 
information systems to monitor the 
sales efforts of customer services 
and marketing and the develop- 
ment of reports to support the cor- 
porate strategic planning function. 
To improve the quality of the reports 
generated, staff in this unit have 
been adding industrial classifica- 
tion codes to each business customer 
and have grouped the company’s 
more than 38,000 various products 
into product groupings. In addition 
to these systems and reports, the 
research unit conducted the com- 
pany’s first customer satisfaction 
survey using the telemarketing 
group in operator services. The 
results of this survey provide valu- 
able guidelines for the development 
of communications programs to 
improve customer satisfaction and 
service. 


Public Relations—As LT&T’s 
conversion to new computerized 
switching and equal access contin- 
ued, the PR section provided support 
by informing subscribers through 
bill inserts and newspaper ads of 
changes in service. In addition, PR 
cooperated on a number of commu- 
nity projects, including the Corn- 
husker State Games, Flatwater Fes- 
tival and the Star City Christmas 
Parade in Lincoln and a number of 
other activities throughout the terri- 
tory. Such projects help develop a 
positive image of LT'&T throughout 
southeast Nebraska. A new PR proj- 
ect in recent months has been the 
Ventures in Partnership (VIP) pro- 
gram which teams together a local 
business and a Lincoln school. 
Through a cooperative effort be- 
tween LT&T and Lincoln High 
School, international television 
broadcasts are now available to 
Lincoln High students and other 
educational programs are being 
developed. 


Kiosk—Launched in 1986, the 
kiosk is in its third year of operation 


and now has kiosks in 10 locations 
in Lincoln. 


These include: Lincoln Municipal 
Airport; the Centrum, Atrium and 
East Park Plaza shopping centers; 
the Cornhusker, Clayton House, 
Student Unions at UNL and Doane 
College, National Bank of Com- 
merce and the 15th & M Phone Cen- 
ter. During the past year, the kiosk 
group test marketed location sites, 
published a promotional brochure 
and used promotional stickers, bill- 
boards and bill insert advertising to 
increase revenues from the sale of 
kiosk advertising. 


Government Relations—Ma- 
jor issues of interest to the govern- 
ment affairs unit include, at the fed- 
eral level, Congress’s reaction to the 
FCC price cap proposal, various tax 
issues, and the cable-telco cross- 
ownership issue. Efforts were also 
spent working with the National 
Governor’s Association and the 
National Conference of State Legis- 
latures on the development of new 
telecommunications policy posi- 
tions. 


Data Processing 


Major activities in the Data Pro- 
cessing Department this past year 
were aimed at achieving greater 
productivity. 


Operations and Support Ser- 
vices—A new 3084 Q main frame 
computer put into service November 
6 will double the company’s compu- 
ter processing capacity. In conjunc- 
tion with replacing the main frame 
computer, personnel offices were 
moved from the computer room to 
an adjacent area, a new raised floor 
system and sound-proofed ceilings 
were installed and an extensive re- 
wiring project completed. An exte- 
rlor extension to the southwest 
corner of the 401 building to house 
the transformers for the new com- 
puter will be completed early in 
1989. 


A project currently underway 1s 
the conversion of the small percent- 
age of data that is still kept on 
punch cards. At completion of the 
project, the company will remove 


March—Trainers Karen Crumb (left) and Amy Tipton conducted “Service Beyond the Call” 


training seminars for 830 employees. 


the equipment that reads and 
punches 80-column cards. This 
represents the end of a 30-year era 
where punch cards were the medium 
utilized by automated data equip- 
ment. 


Development Center—In the 
interest of increased productivity, 
an Applications Transfer Study was 
completed in 1988. The purpose of 
this study, conducted in cooperation 
with IBM, was to identify inhibitors 
present within the development 
process and recommend solutions to 
the problems faced by developers. 
The results of the study are being 
used to guide procedural changes 
within the Data Processing 
department that will increase effi- 
ciency and shorten the overall de- 
velopment effort. 


Significant projects developed by 
Data Processing in 1988 included: 


e installation of a flexible calling 
plan system that allows faster 
accomodation of calling plans such 
as AT&T’s “Reach-Out-America” 
and LITLD’s “Volume Intensive 
Program (VIP)”; 


® a new on-line inquiry into 


unbilled toll; 


e the development of comprehen- 
sive demand data bases that con- 
tain all the demand data required 
for tariff rate development; 


e the full 9-digit zip code to be 
used on all customer bills and delin- 
quent notices in order to take advan- 
tage of postal service discounts; 


® completion of delayed USOA 
requirements and quarterly finan- 
cial statements and analysis of 
expenses reports; 


e Local Measured Service (LMS) 
initial offering that allows for LMS 
to be introduced in a small exchange 
on a voluntary basis. 

Data Base 2 (DB2), a new data 
base management system installed 
in Data Planning in September 
represents a change in the data base 
technology used by the company. 
By making data more easily avail- 
able to both Data Processing per- 
sonnel and end-users in the com- 
pany’s decentralized computing 
system, the new data base man- 
agement system is expected to 
increase productivity. Currently 
being used on a trial basis by the 
Data Planning group, its use is 
expected to become company-wide 
during 1989. 


Information Planning—This 
year, LT'&T business experts and 
Data Processing personnel worked 
jointly with Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Company (ICTC) to 
develop and complete a comprehen- 
sive Strategic Information Plan. 
The purpose of the Strategic Infor- 


mation Plan has been to define the 
business functions of LT&T and 
ICTC, to identify the associated 
information requirements, and to 
initiate a strategy for implementing 
the supporting systems and data 
architectures. As a result of this 
plan, the two companies are consid- 
ering additional joint venture activ- 
ities during the next year. The first 
joint venture project will provide an 
opportunity for the two companies 
to develop and implement applica- 
tions that provide mutual advan- 
tage while sharing the associated 
costs. 


Engineering/Network 
Operations 


Network Improvements—En- 
gineering, along with Network Oper- 
ations, continued implementing 
scheduled network improvements 
during 1988. These included instal- 
lation of 12 new digital switching 
systems during 1988, along with the 
installation of additional fiber optic 
cable throughout LT&T’s service 
area. 


New switches were installed at 
Auburn, Brownville, Brock, Julian, 
Juniata, Nemaha, Pickrell, Geneva, 
Waverly, Ashland, Mead and Rus- 
kin during 1988. 


Equipment installed at the 27th 
and Old Cheney switchroom during 
the past year will increase the 
capacity to serve the growing 
number of subscribers in southeast 
Lincoln. 


At Dubois, Burchard, Burr and 
Elm Creek, new equipment was in- 
stalled to enable existing switching 
systems to provide Automatic Num- 
ber Identification (ANI). With ANI, 
customers can dial long distance 
without the necessity of operator 
intervention. 


CDOs—New central office build- 
ings were erected in 1987 at Brock, 
Pickrell, Peru, Mead, Brownville 
and at 84th & Old Cheney in Lin- 
coln to provided quarters for new 
electronic switching equipment cut 
into service in 1988. New buildings 
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were erected in 1988 at Bennet, 
Johnson, DeWitt and Adams to 
meet 1989 cutover dates. 


Additions and Changes—An 
additional 119 miles of fiber optic 
cable was installed in 1988. The 
expansion of LT&T’s fiber optic sys- 
tem to Omaha will enable AT&T toll 
circuits to be transferred from the 
microwave system to the fiber optic 
system. A new cell site for cellular 
radio was installed on South 84th 
street in Lincoln this year and 
LT&T’s wide area paging range 
expanded with the addition of new 
equipment in Beatrice. 


Another major change recently 
completed by engineering was the 
move of AT&T trunk signaling from 
Feature Group C to Feature Group 
D. This means that AT&T trunk 
signaling will now utilize direct 
trunk signaling rather than Com- 
mon Channel Interoffice Signaling 
(CCIS) as in the past. With this 
change, AT&T joins other compet- 
ing interexchange carriers 1n recelv- 
ing direct trunk signaling. The 
CCIS equipment will continue to be 
used for credit card validation. 


Applied Research—1988 saw 
the formation of an applied research 
section that has been charged with 
evaluating, developing and imple- 
menting emerging communications 
technology that will enable LT&T to 
broaden its product and service 


offerings. 
Financial 


Several treasury functions of im- 
portance to the company were ac 
complished during 1988. 


Both Dain Bosworth and Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood stock brokerage 
companies became market makers 
in LTEC stock. Value Line com- 
menced following the company and 
Shearson Lehman Hutton issued an 
extensive report on Lincoln Tele- 
communications. 

The company continued its excel- 
lent standing with Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation. For 1988, LI'&T 


was one of only four of 35 companies 
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rated AA or higher to receive a “‘Pos- 
itive” rating in their Credit Outlook 
Report. 

The company also continued to 
make improvements in its short 
term investments, the pension fund 
and in property and liability insur- 
ance programs. 


The Treasurer’s office made great 
strides in procedures automation 
with a special emphasis on a Finan- 
cial Forecasting System and an On- 
Line Budget System. Development 
of the forecasting system was led by 
Keith Morris of the Treasurer’s 
office and Steve Trout from Dis- 
bursment Accounting. The new com- 
puterized budget system replaces 
paper worksheets and allows all de- 
partments to enter their budget in- 
formation on-line. The system was 
written in FOCUS by Beth Kimmer- 
ling of the Treasurer’s office with 
technical support from Kathleen 
O’Shea of the Information Center. 


Marketing 


The year 1988 was good for both 
the Sales and Product Management 
groups, as well as the Data Com- 
munications group. All Marketing 
sections are on schedule to achieve 
or exceed 1988 Objectives. 


Sales—Both the Lamp and Key 


and Major Accounts sections 
showed good gains during the past 
year and will achieve equipment 
sales objectives. The Government 
section will greatly exceed equip- 
ment sales objectives. Northern Tel- 
com SL-1 systems purchased by 
Peru State College and the Nebras- 
ka ETV Commission were signifi- 
cant LinTel sales by the Govern- 
ment section of the Marketing 
Department. 


The Government section working 
with Product Management added 
Centrex systems for State Govern- 
ment in Beatrice and Hastings. The 
two sections also dramatically 
expanded the State Voice Network. 
The governmental customers in- 
creased their use of the Lincoln Cen- 
trex system as major customer prem- 
ise systems at the Department of 
Revenue, Game and Parks and 
Social Services were replaced with 
Centrex. The change will provide 
them with more efficient commun1- 
cation services. 


Network sales are also above 
objectives for all three of the sales 
sections. A major VocieMail con- 
tract was signed with the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln. Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance networks 
were also designed and sold by the 
Major accounts group during 1988, 
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September—Donna Katt, Customer Services, shows a customer the VisiTel picture telephone 
at the LT&T booth at the State Fair. 
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including a network to facilitate 
FirsTier’s total communications 
needs. There were also several new 
businesses added to the Centrex 
system. 


Data Communications and the 
PrairieLink packet switching net- 
work made significant strides in 
1988. PrairieLink increased its cus- 
tomer base, total revenue and prof- 
itability during 1988. A contract for 
provision of a data communications 
CORE network for the State of Ne- 
braska was finalized and the instal- 
lation is presently being completed. 
This InterLATA network, accom- 
plished in conjunction with the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association, will 
improve service and provide opera- 
tional efficiencies to the State of 
Nebraska. The new configuration 
replaces the private line network 
formerly used by the State and will 
reach statewide to connect all out- 
state agencies with the Statehouse 
in Lincoln. 


Product Mangement—Voice- 
Mail was introduced during 1988 for 
LT&T Lincoln offices and customer 
applications. The University of Ne- 
braska and several Lincoln busi- 
nesses are presently receiving serv- 
ice through the Octel VoiceMail 
system. Throughout the coming 
year, Marketing and Customer Ser- 
vices activities will concentrate on 
expansion of the VoiceMail offering 
to the business community. 


LT&T Cellular services grew sub- 
stantially during 1988 and becamea 
profitable business unit. The Lin- 
coln service is presently being 
expended to provide greater cover- 
age. 

Wide Area Paging has also 
expanded dramatically with the 
addition of several transmitters. 
The network now reaches from 
Omaha to Kearney, making it pos- 
sible for customers to receive paging 
messages in over 125 cities. 


Operations 


The emphasis of Operations, 
which includes Customer Services, 


Network Operations and Operator 
Services was on enhancing service 
to the customer and achieving more 
efficiency in all areas. 


Operator Services—The long 
distance (TOPS) and Number Ser- 
vices units were consolidated at 
mid-year into a single work location 
to gain more efficiency in space and 
operations. Cross-training of su- 
pervisory personnel as well as the 
operator staff will provide more flexi- 
bility and greater efficiency in pro- 
viding operator services. An in- 
creased emphasis was placed on 
training operators in telemarketing 
and interviewing techniques and 
the telemarketing unit participated 
in promotions for leased telephones 
and Custom Calling services, as 
well as conducting LT&T’s first 
telephone survey of subscribers. 


Customer Services—A _ work- 
shop for all Customer Services per- 
sonnel was attended over a three 
month period by 830 employees, 
supervisors and managers. The 
workshop was an “awareness train- 
ing” seminar which stressed that 
behavior breeds behavior. Feedback 
gained from the employees attend- 
ing will be used to develop guide- 
lines for improving response to cus- 
tomers as well as meeting needs 
within the company. 


The Service Objective booklet, 
last published in 1983, was updated 
to reflect the changing regulatory 
and telecommunications environ- 
ment brought about by deregulation 
and competition. LT&T’s service 
standards detailed in the new publi- 
cation continue to meet or exceed 
those required by the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission. The 
booklets were, for the first time, dis- 
tributed to all LT&T employees so 
that non-customer contact employ- 
ees would also be cognizant of the 
new service standards required by 
the Company. 


New Products—Operations 
assumed responsibility for develop- 
ing procedures and training for the 
promotion of new product and serv- 
ice offerings. Procedures are cur- 


rently being developed for use in 
promotion and marketing of voice 
mail, cellular telephones and 
LT&T’s TeleNetwork. The quantity 
and variety of product offerings 
have also increased activities in all 
LT&T Phone Centers. 


Directory—In spite of increas- 
ing competition, advertising rev- 
enues from LT'&T’s directories have 
remained strong. A new optional 
feature in this year’s directories will 
be red superbold listings in the 
white pages. New features in the 
blue pages section will be improved 
city maps and street locators as well 
as locator maps for all recycling 
centers in Lincoln. 

Equal Access—Operations con- 
tinued to coordinate the implemen- 
tation of equal access with five 
exchanges, involving approximate- 
ly 3,300 customer access lines, con- 
verted to equal access during 1988. 
By year’s end, approximately 
169,000 or 85% of LIT&T’s total 
access lines will have been con- 
verted to equal access. Equal access 
conversions are planned for all of 
LT&T’s remaining exchange loca- 
tions to concide with central office 
conversions through 1994. 


Personnel 


The Personnel Department 
revised or expanded a number of 
existing benefit programs during 
1988. 

Benefits—A revised Employee 
Handbook was distributed to em- 
ployees in June. The revised hand- 
book reflects changes in medical, 
dentaJ, and other benefits that have 
occurred during the past several 
years. . 

In July the company’s change in 
its dental insurance carrier became 
effective. Coverage for employees 
enrolled in the dental plan is now 
provided by Ameritas. 

In keeping with its increasing 
emphasis on wellness, the company 
introduced a computerized health 
risk appraisal program. Participat- 
ing employees were given an oppor- 
tunity to fill out a health profile that 
will allow them to determine their 
individual health risk status. The 
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October—Retiree Dorothy Miller was among the many retirees and employees receiving free 
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anti-influenza inoculations and blood pressure checks. 


opportunity to participate in this 
optional program took place during 
the annual fall wellness clinic that 
provides flu shots and blood pres- 
sure screening. Another wellness 
program, the smoking cessation 
refund, completed its first year 
allowing those employees who had 
enrolled in a smoking cessation 
class and completed their first 
smoke-free year to qualify for 
refunds for the class tuition. 


A major change in the company’s 
Employee Assistance Program was 
introduced following the retirement 
in January of Art Sharp, former 
employee relations supervisor. 
Rather than providing pre-screen- 
ing interviews within the company, 
LT&T will now use the Lincoln 
Employee Assistance Program 
counsellors for all contact with 
employees using the program. 
Employees now call the Lincoln 
Employee Assistance Program 
office to schedule needed EAP coun- 
selling. General questions about 
LT&T’s EAP program may be direct- 
ed to Dolores Davis in Personnel. 


All employees also received, dur- 
ing the past year, a letter from the 
Personnel Department detailing the 
company’s position on AIDS. 


Educational Opportunities— 
The CorpNet offerings were expand- 
ed this year to include credit courses 
in the Business College in market- 
ing, accounting, economics and per- 
sonnel. These classes qualify for 
educational refund and may be ap- 
plied toward a business degree. 
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Under a new U.S. government tax 
ruling, educational refunds on 
courses that are not directly related 
to the job are considered taxable 
income and, for the first time, the 
company witheld income taxes from 
educational refund checks. The Per- 
sonnel Department also introduced 
two new in-house management de- 
velopment seminars. Awareness 
seminars, dealing with the recogni- 
tion of biases and responding to 
them in a bias-free way in the work- 
place, were offered six times during 
the past year. In addition, four 3-day 
supervisory skills seminars were 
offered during the year and covered 
such topics as goal setting, plan- 
ning, organizing and communicat- 
ing. A seminar, Managing Manage- 
ment Time, was offered once. Also 
offered in-house were two manage- 
ment orientation programs and a 
management symposium. The num- 
ber of employees attending man- 
agement seminars outside of the 
company also increased during the 
past year, providing more employ- 
ees the opportunity to enhance their 
on-the-job skills. 


Safety/Security—The com- 
pany has completed its third year of 
participation in a mandatory driver 
training program. Approximately 
133 employees attended the 1-day 
seminar on defensive driving dur- 
ing 1988. 


Revenue Requirements 


Significant changes were insti- 
tuted in Revenue Requirements’ pro- 


cedures during 1988. For example, 
rather than mirroring the National 
Exchange Carriers Association’s 
(NECA), Subscriber Line Charge 
for multi-line business customers, 
the company filed its own charge, to 
be effective April 1, 1989. (The FCC 
sets the residential and single-line 
business rates.) Procedures were 
also established for identifying the 
costs of Basic Local Service, as 
required by the provisions of LB 835. 


In a departure from past practi- 
ces, Revenue Requirements this 
year began to perform quarterly cost 
studies instead of conducting one 
annual cost study per year. The 
greater frequency will provide the 
company with more current infor- 
mation on costs and help avoid out- 
of-period adjustments. 


A number of special studies were 
begun or completed by Revenue 
Requirements during the past year 
as a result of the company’s greater 
need for revenue planning. 


A preliminary analysis of the 
impact of the FCC’s Price Cap pro- 
posal on the company’s interstate 
access rates and revenues was con- 
ducted. A multi-departmental effort 
to analyze Extended Area Service 
options was coordinated by the 
Revenue Requirements area. Reve- 
nue Requirements personnel did 
extensive work in identifying state 
private line costs and demand in 
preparation for filing LT&T specific 
tariff provisions and rate lists. 


New reports were filed with the 
FCC, in addition to the four rate-of- 
return reports currently required, as 
the initial phase of tne 'CC’s auto- 
mated reporting project called 
ARMIS. Additional reports con- 
cerning cost study information and 
usage data will be added next year, 
and will be required each year there- 
after. 


Internally, Revenue Require- 
ments automated continuing prop- 
erty records for Central Office 
Equipment, reconciling and loading 
the information into a mechanized 
data base. In the past, these had 
been manual records. 


, 


Fire 


Minimizing 
the 
Threat 


fie disastrous fire that struck a 
Central Dial Office last May in 
Hinsdale, Ill., knocking out service 
for approximately 35,000 Illinois 
Bell subscribers has had communi- 
cations engineers everywhere ask- 
ing, “Could it happen here? How 
vulnerable would we be to a similar 
situation.?” 


“Any switchroom is vulnerable to 
fire in terms of the damage one 
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could do to the equipment,” com- 
ments Dennis Heidbrink, Engineer- 
ing Director. “We’re all keenly 
aware of the damage a fire could do 
to a switchroom and the disastrous 
effect it could have on our communi- 
cations network. Here at LI&T 
we ve made a strong commitment to 
minimizing that vulnerability in 
several ways, including fire preven- 
tive measures, early detection, and 
early containment.” 


Early Detection 


“Even though we’ve done all we 
can in the way of prevention, we can 
still never dismiss the possibility 
that a fire could occur,” says Heid- 
brink. “In that event, our goal is to 
detect the fire at the earliest possible 
moment, contain it to the point of 
origin, and extinguish it quickly, 
with as little damage as possible to 
the equipment. We feel that we have 
an excellent early detection system 
at LT&T.” 


Prevention 


Fire prevention starts with build- 
ing construction, according to Bill 
Leitgeb, building design engineer. 

‘“Most buildings containing 
Switching equipment are con- 
structed of non-combustible mate- 
rial,” he explains. “We are using 
concrete block, poured concrete or 
brick in all new buildings. In the 
new buildings we’re erecting, par- 
ticularly those that will contain 
electronic equipment, we are also 
using a concrete inner roof. What 
we're doing is enclosing that equip- 
ment in a shell of concrete to mini- 
mize any chance of a fire from out- 
side the building.” 


With some of the smaller, un- 
manned CDO’s in the territory, 
especially those constructed of 
wood, location is also a considera- 
tion. Those building sites were care- 
fully selected to ensure that LT&T’s 
buildings were not close enough to 
other buildings in the area to catch 
on fire should the other buildings 
burn. As these wooden structures 
are replaced, however, they will very 
likely be replaced with masonary 


buildings, Leitgeb says. 


Interior design is also important 
to fire prevention. Interior walls are 
constructed of metal studs and fire- 
retardant walls. 


“You have to have combustible 
materials to sustain a fire,” Leitgeb 
says. “Our goal has been to elimi- 
nate as much of that as possible. In 
our switchrooms, the only thing 
that would support fire would be 
contents, furniture or paper 
records.” 


Containment 


“Fire containment systems are 
something you hope you never have 
to use, but it still has to be in place 
and ready for use if you should need 
it,’ Heidbrink says. 


The company’s fire containment 
program starts with hand held fire 
extinguishers located in each 
switchroom. 


“Since we are dealing with elec- 
tronic equipment, and very sensi- 
tive, delicate equipment, we are 
limited in our choice of fire suppres- 
sants,” Heidbrink explains. “You 
have to take into consideration that 
one of your goals is protection of 
that equipment. COz extinguishers, 
for example, can’t be used because 
they discharge COz at such a cold 
temperature it destroys the equip- 
ment. Water sprinkling systems, of 
course, are out of the question where 
there is electronic equipment in use. 
And most dry chemical extinguish- 
ers leave a residue that corrodes the 
equipment. The best fire suppres- 
sant for our situation is Halon, a gas 
that can smother a fire on contact 
and keep it smothered for up to ten 
minutes. In addition, Halon leaves 
no residue on the equipment and is 
non-toxic in normal extinguishing 
conditions. This enables it to be 
quickly released while personnel are 
present, thus preventing fire from 
reaching damaging proportions.” 


In past years, Halon has been 
prohibitively expensive, but as its 
cost has gone down, it has become 
the product of choice for most tele- 
phone companies. 
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“We’ve been looking at Halon 
since about 1985 and have been de- 
veloping plans for its use through- 
out all of our major switchrooms,” 
Heidbrink says. 


There has been some concern 
about the effect of Halon on the 
environment, but as testing proce- 
dures have changed, it’s no longer 
necessary to release the gas periodi- 
cally to test the system. The only 
time it will ever be released now is in 
the event of an actual fire or in the 
rare case of an accidental tripping of 
the system. 


The other factor in early con- 
tainment of a fire is the training of 
personnel in use of the portable fire 
extinguishers, according to Heid- 
brink. All security and switchroom 
personnel are aware of the locations 
of the portable extinguishers and 
trained in their use, he explains. In 
addition, in Lincoln and in all towns 
within the territory, LT&T has 
worked closely with local fire 
department personnel to make sure 
they are aware of the location of 
switches and what fire fighting 
techniques will do the least damage 
to the switching equipment. 


“IT wouldn’t want to say that it 
could never happen here,” Heid- 
brink says. “But it’s our job to see 
that it doesn’t and we’re doing 
everything we can to minimize that 
possibility. Certainly, a fire within 
our territory would not have the 
magnitude of the one in Hinsdale, 
Ill., which was a gateway hub—a 
major toll switching center for the 
entire midwest. But a fire could be 
just as disruptive of communica- 
tions in this area and disastrous to 
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LIQT Recycling Effort 
Saves Trees 


E ach month, LT&T saves approx- 
imately 123 trees. In a year’s time 
that’s 1,479 trees. At that rate, the 
company has been responsible for 
saving a veritable forest of trees in 
the 15 years it has been involved in 
recycling its paper waste. 


‘“‘We’ve been involved in the recyc- 
ling process for a long time,” com- 
ments Larry Small, Supply Services 
Manager. “Our early recycling ef- 
forts involved surplus directories 
and scrap metal. Today, however, 
environmental concerns have be- 
come a bigger factor in what mate- 
rials the company will recycle. More 
emphasis is now being placed on 
recycling other waste materials.” 


While the emphasis on recycling 
today is environmental protection 
and conservation—“our contribu- 
tion to being a good citizen,” Small 
says—there are also economic bene- 
fits to the company. At the end of the 
third quarter this year, the company 
had realized nearly $80,000 from the 
recycled paper and metals. 


The company’s average monthly 
recycled paper and metals includes: 
2,000 lbs. of newsprint (excess tele- 
phone directories); 8,500 lbs. of com- 
puter printouts; 4,000 lbs. of compu- 
ter cards; 100 lbs. of aluminum; 
7,000 lbs. of lead; 13,000 Ibs. of 
copper; 15,500 lbs. of iron, and 1 oz. 
of gold. 


According to Small, the quantity 


and type of recycled material 
changes from time to time, depend- 
ing on the activity in the company. 


“We used to recycle more precious 
metals, such as the gold used as 
conductors in the old PBX boards. 
But as we have less of those around, 
that is diminishing. Sometimes 
well have a big cable replacement 
that will provide us with a lot of lead 
and copper or we'll take out aswitch 
that gives us a lot of iron and other 
metals.” 


LT&T shows its commitment to 
recycling in other ways. The new 
telephone directories for 1989 will 
include in the blue pages a listing of 
recycling locations for a variety of 
materials. Both LT&T customers 
and employees are also encouraged 
to recycle their used directories. A 
full page ad in the telephone direc- 
tories lists Goodwill collection 
points where customers can leave 
directories. After distribution of new 
directories throughout the company 
in December, collection points are 
set up in telephone break rooms and 
used personal and business direc- 
tories are collected from employees. 
Approximately three tons of these 
are collected each year and donated 
to Goodwill Industries. 


It’s estimated that each ton of 
newsprint used in publication of the 
telephone directories requires an 
average of 17 trees. @) 
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Asx the months of planning and 
long hours spent rewiring each 
access line, the pending cutover was 
almost an anticlimax. 


Beside a rack of heat coils Barb 
Craig, Ashland central office tech- 
nician, and Karen Stump, Lincoln 
frame technician, stand poised, 
cords in hand, while Dennie Phelps, 
network radio technician, Wahoo, 
and Ashland exchange manager 
LaVern Anderson, take a firm grip 
on the tools with which they will 
pull protectors from the rack above 
them. 


From the old step switch comes a 
final clatter as a late call is com- 
pleted. 


“The call’s done. Let’s go!” 


A hard tug on pre-placed cords 
and heat coils pop out of the rack to 
hit the floor with a clatter. . .a quick 
jerk of the wrist and another protec- 
tor 1s pulled from the rack .. . 


Within minutes it’s all done. With 
the last of the heat coils removed 
and the last protector pulled, the old 
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Barb Craig, COE technician at Ashland (left) and Karen Stump, frame 
technician at the 49th and Huntington office in Lincoln pull the cords 
that release heat coils and cut the old step switch out of service. 


Ashland/Mead Exchanges 
Receive New Switches 
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in east Lincoln. 


step switch cuts out of service anda 
new computer-controlled, digital 
switch begins silently processing 
incoming calls. 


By 1:05 a.m. another cutover has 
been successfully completed and 
nothing is left but to test each line 
throughout the early morning 
hours. 


The new telephone switching sys- 
tem went into place October 1 at 
Ashland, bringing to Ashland cus- 
tomers improved telephone service, 
including a number of new features, 
products of the electronic age. 


The new telephone system is a 
remote, 2,249-line switch and will 
operate off the GTD-5 switch located 
at 49th & Walker in Lincoln. The 
remote switch has stand-alone capa- 
bility that will enable it to process 
local calls in the event of a break in 
the connection between the Lincoln 
and the Ashland offices. It is joined 
to the Lincoln switch by means of 
fiber optic cable. 


The new switching system, which 
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Mike Schomburg, transmission radio area support supervisor, points out 
the fiber optic cable that links the new Ashland switch to its host switch 


incorporates the most advanced 
communications technology, repla- 
ces a step-by-step automatic dial 
system installed in Ashland in 1957 
and occupies a red brick building 
erected in 1956 prior to Ashland’s 
conversion to dial switching. 
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Dennie Phelps, network radio technician, 
Wahoo, pulls protectors from the rack. 
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The concentration is intense as Galen Quiring, engineer in charge of the project, Dan Paulson, a 
technician from Automatic Electric, and Ken Taylor, COE technician from the 49th & Walker 
exchange, monitor the first reports on the computer. 


Ashland, located 30 miles north- 
east of Lincoln in Saunders county, 
has a population of approximately 
2,300. 


Installation of the new equipment 
and other necessary revisions in the 
Ashland office represents an 
investment of about $800,000 to 
LT&T. 

At 11 p.m. Monday, Nov. 8, the 
final countdown began for the cut- 
over of a new switch in Mead. In 
minutes it was all over and a new 
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John Yohe, network technician from Wahoo, 
begins testing lines in the new switch follow- 
ing the cutover in Mead. 
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computer-controlled digital remote 
switch had cut into service. The new 
switching system, which represents 
a $237,000 investment by LT&T, 
brings to Mead subscribers the latest 
in communications technology. 


The smooth seven-minute cut was 
preceded by months of planning, 
preparation and pre-wiring in the 
Mead office as well as at Wahoo 
where Mead’s remote switch will 
home. 


Customer service technicians Larry Stuchlik 
(left) and Marv Barry (right), Wahoo, receive 
final instructions from Ashland exchange 
manager, LaVern Anderson (center) prior to 
going out to make necessary wire changes at 
pay telephone stations in downtown Ash- 
land. 


Mead’s new switch is a 416-line 
Northern Telecom DMS 5 and is 
housed in a new fluted concrete 
block building that replaces a build- 
ing of frame construction erected in 
1959 when a step-by-step automatic 
dial office was placed in service. The 
switch will operate as a remote off of 
the Wahoo DMS 100 switch. 


Located nine miles west of Wahoo 
in Saunders County, Mead has a 
population of 425. The community 
was the site during World War II of 
the Mead Ordinance Plant. The 
plant site later served as a missile 
site then a radar tracking station, 
before coming the home of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s agricultural 
field lab. A portion of the former 
Ordinance Plant has also been de- 
veloped into an industrial site with a 
unit of the Nebraska National 
Guard and several industrial plants 
located there. 


New custom calling features now 
available to both Ashland and 
Mead customers include improved 
touch calling, “0” plus dialing, 
automated calling card service and 
international direct dialing. ‘‘0” 
plus dialing permits customers to 
dial for themselves person-to-per- 
son, collect, calling (credit) card 
calls and calls charged to a third 
number. With automated calling 
card service, calling (credit) card 
calls from touch tone phones can be 
dialed without any assistance from 
the operator. 


Custom calling features are also 
available on an optional basis and 
include call forwarding, call wait- 
ing, speed calling and three-way 
calling. 


Mead and Ashland were also 
among five communities receiving 
equal access in December. With 
equal access, Mead and Ashland 
customers will select their long dis- 
tance carrier for all calls outside the 
LT&T territory. 

Effective on November 7, a 40- 
cent directory assistance charge for 
local numbers and numbers in other 
towns in Nebraska was also imple- 
mented for Mead customers. 
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Jeff Meyer’s restored S 
large and luxurious. 


Employee Hobby — 
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chwinn Phantom recalls a time when bicycles, like automobiles, were 


Jeff Meyer's Two-Wheeler 
Collection Just Keeps On Growing 


a er Meyer, Hastings cable 
attendant, was not intending to 
become a collector when he bought 
his first two-wheeler in 1979. He just 
liked to race motocross bikes and 
was looking for the best bike he 
could find. The new German-built 
bike he wanted, however, was too 
expensive for his budget, sohe came 
up with a solution that eventually 
turned into an absorbing hobby. He 
bought a used bike and restored it 
himself. 


“Racing bikes only have about a 
four year life-span,” he explains. 
“So when you buy a used one, you 
have to do a lot of restoring to get it 
back in shape. That’s when I dis- 
covered I could take a used bike and 
make it look like it had just come 
from the factory.” 


As he became aware that Euro- 
pean racing machines over 10 years 
old were already becoming scarce— 
“It’s rare to find a racer 15 to 20 
years old,’ he says—Meyer began 
buying up and restoring all the old 
bikes he could. As he got more inter- 
ested in bikes as a collection rather 
than for racing, he began adding 
street motorcycles from the 1950s 
and 1960s to his collection as well as 
a few motor scooters. 
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Later his interest expanded to 
bicycles and he began actively 
searching for classic bicycles to add 
to his collection of two-wheelers. 


“Bicycles from the 1930’s, the ’40s 
and ’50s had quality, character and 
styling that you don’t see now,” he 
says. 


A really good bike of that period 
often had a rear carrier, head and 
tail lights, a “horn tank” with a 
horn init, and a name to capture the 
imagination, Meyer explains. Names 
of Indians or locomotives were pop- 
ular in the ’30s and ’40s and in the 
50s jet airplanes and eventually 
rockets were in vogue. 


Bikes of those earlier eras usually 
had 2'%-inch balloon tires, a couple 
of coil springs under the seat, and 
maybe a “spring-action” front fork 
to smooth out the bumps in the road. 


Meyer said that he tries to bring 
his bikes as close as he can to their 
original condition. “Most old bikes 
have been stored for years in a gar- 
age or outside and rust is a big prob- 
lem,” he says. 

Before any restoration work is 
begun, he first disassembles each 
bike and removes all the rust with a 
penetrating oil. 


“Sometimes I have to let a part sit 
in the oil for two months before I can 
remove all the rust,” he says. 


Each piece is then polished, 
painted or plated and reassembled. 
He does most of the work himself, 
but often has help with the sand- 
blasting, painting, pinstriping and 
seat covering. His father, Leon 
Meyer, does much of the work on the 
wheels and mechanical parts of the 
bicycles. It generally requires about 
a year to restore a motorbike and s1x 
months for a bicycle. 


“When I get through, I want it to 
be a work of art,” Meyer says. “I 
want something that looks neat and 
has a bit of history. An added 
benefit is the fun I get out of riding 
them after they are restored.” 


Meyers locates his bicycles and 
motorbikes through newspaper ads, 
garage sales, and antique shows. 
Among his more recent acquisitions 
are a couple of turn-of-the-century 
bicycles with wooden rims. In recent 
years he has displayed a part of his 
bike collection at a number of 
antique shows. Today, his collection 
consists of about 25 motor-bikes and 
25 bicycles. 


“That’s at last count,” he says. 
“T’ve always got a few more that are 
in the process of being restored.” 


He has transformed a garage into 
a workshop where he does his restor- 
ation. About 25 or so examples of his 
collection are kept on display in his 
house. 


“Space is becoming a real prob- 
lem,” he says. “What I would really 
like is to find somewhere where I 
could have the entire collection of 
bikes on permanent display—a sort 
of two-wheeler museum.” 


“T seem to have spent most of my 
spare time and money on this collec- 
tion during the past six or seven 
years,” he says. “But the collection 
is just getting big enough to makea 
nice exhibit. And maybe I could 
charge an entrance fee and make 
enough money to buy some more 


bikes.” 
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with the LincoIn-Lancaster County United Way campaign theme, “The Magic is You,” Gary Baum and Lucille Rath pull a surprise froma 


magician’s hat to announce LT&T’s contribution of $227,478. The combined LT&T-Communication Workers of America, Local 7470, gift repre- 
sented a two percent increase over last year. Baum was Co-Colonel and Rath, Colonel of this year’s fund drive at LT&T. 


LT&T Employee Contributions Make a Difference 


§ tie Way fund raising drives 
throughout southeast Nebraska 
have ended and again LT&T employ- 
ees have made significant contribu- 
tions toward helping their respec- 
tive communities reach the goals set 
by local United Way campaigns. 


In Lincoln, where LT&T com- 
prises one of the community’s larger 
employee groups, the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company contribution totaled 
$227,478 and was the largest gift to 
the United Way of Lincoln and Lan- 
caster County in the charity’s his- 
tory. T'wenty-nine community serv- 
ice agencies will benefit from the 
pledges of LT&T’s Lincoln 
employees. 


At both Hastings and Beatrice, 
LT&T pledges equaled a significant 
share of the campaign goals set by 
the local United Way fund raisers. 
LT&T pledges from Nebraska City 
equalled nearly 5% of that commun1- 
ty’s entire campaign goal. 


At Hastings, where 17 community 
service agencies receive much of 
their support from the Hastings 
Area United Way, the LT&T/em- 


ployee contribution was $5,704.12. 
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The LT&T/employee contribution 
to the Gage County United Way was 
$3,370.92. 


The LT&T/employee gift to the 
Nebraska City United Way cam- 
paign was $1,355.48, up 9% over last 
year. The Nebraska City United 


United Way services. 


Greg Hager (left photo) and Larry Starner 
(right) fill out pledge cards for their Nebraska 
City United Way contributions following an 
employee meeting at Nebraska City to explain 


Way supports 11 social service agen- 
cies or projects. 


The company/employer gift at 
York totaled $1,062.52. Twenty-nine 
agencies are served by the York 


United Way. 
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Four Observe Fortieth Anniversaries 


V ama Bock, cashier at Geneva, 
observed 40 years of service with 
LT&T on September 15. 


Bock joined the company in Sep- 
tember 1948 as a temporary com- 
mercial clerk in Geneva. She 
became a full time commercial clerk 
in the business office in 1949 and 
was promoted to cashier in 1968. 


The occasion of her anniversary 
was marked with a luncheon in 
Geneva hosted by Sr. Vice President- 


Operations Charles Arnold and 


Customer Services Director DeLoyd 
Larsen. Other guests at the lunch- 
eon included Nancy Nichols, clerk 
in the Geneva office, Irene Oltman, 
cashier at Superior, and Ken Stud- 
ler, Superior area manager. Oltman, 
who had observed her 35th service 
anniversary in August, was pres- 
ented with a service pin by Arnold 
prior to the luncheon honoring 
Mars Goracke, cashier in the 
Beatrice business office, was feted 
at a luncheon in Beatrice on the 


Velma Bock, business office clerk at Geneva, receives a service 
pin recognizing her 40 years of service to the company from 
Charles Arnold, Sr. Vice President-Operations (right) as DeLoyd 


Larsen, Customer Service Director, looks on. 


occasion of her 40th year of service 


with LT&T. 


Goracke, whose net credited ser- 
vice date is March 1948, actually 
began her association with the 
company even earlier. She joined 
the company as an A&L operator in 
Tecumseh in September 1947. In 
June 1948, she transferred to the old 
Commercial Department as a clerk 
and in September 1949 was pro- 
moted to cashier. She moved to Bea- 
trice in 1959 where she served first 


as a secretary in general commer- 


cial and later as clerk. She was pro- 
moted in 1965 to cashier in the Bea- 
trice business office. 


Taece: Ellis, supply analyst in 
Supply, was honored Sept. 14 by 
LT&T executives, co-workers and 
members of his family. The occa- 
sion was his 40th service anniver- 
sary and was marked with a lunch- 
eon held in Lincoln. 


Ellis joined the company in 1948 
as a groundman. Two months later 
he transferred to Supply as a garage 


Mary Goracke (center) receives a service pin marking her 40 years with the 
company from Sr. Vice President-Operations Charles Arnold (left) as 


serviceman. In 1968 he moved to the 
warehouse as assistant warehouse- 
man supervisor and in 1969 was 
promoted to warehouseman fore- 
man, a job later changed to ware- 
house foreman. He was promoted to 
warehouse supervisor in 1981, serv- 
ing in that capacity until assuming 
his current position of supply 
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James Geist (left) presents Lester Ellis witha 
service pin. 
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Irene Stolz (right) receives a service pin from 
President Geist. 


DeLoyd Larsen, Customer Services Director, looks on. 
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In addition to LT&T Directors, 
guests at the luncheon in his honor 
were his wife, Rosanne, daughters, 
Amy Ellis, Sharon Dittoe and Pau- 
line Erickson. Another daughter, 
Jeanne Humphrey was unable to 
attend. Also present were co- 
workers, Richard Morrisy and Ellis’ 
supervisor, Larry Small. 


On presenting Ellis with a 40-year 
service pin, LI&T President and 
Chief Executive Officer James E. 
Geist, commented that Ellis had 
had a long tour of duty. “I know I 
speak also for Tom Woods when I 
thank you for your hard work and 
for doing your best to help LT&T 
perform its mission,” he said. 


VisiTel Picture Phones 
Available at 
Phone Centers 


A new product now offered at 
LT&T Phone Centers has been 
drawing a lot of attention. The new 
product is the VisiTel Visual Tele- 
phone Display that allows callers to 
see each other as they talk. 


The VisiTel unit is an integrated 
camera and viewing screen that 
plugs in between an ordinary tele- 
phone and the modular wall unit. 
The caller and the called party can 
send and receive still pictures on the 
viewing screen while talking on the 
phone. A unit is required on both the 
caller and the called telephones. A 
‘“View-Pose” button allows a pre- 
view of the picture before it is sent, 
or allows one of the callers to review 
the last three received images. 
Images are coverted into sound 
pulses, which are transmitted over 
ordinary phone lines just as a voice 
is. Because they are sent as an audio 
signal, it costs no more than an 
ordinary long distance or local tele- 
phone call. The compact units are 
7% by 7% x 8% inches and come in 
1VOry. 

“We expect that there will be a 
limited market for the VisiTel Vis- 
ual Telephone Display because of 
the cost,” comments Andrea Hoffart, 
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i Stolz, senior secretary in 
Accounting, was guest of honor 
Nov. 15 at a luncheon hosted by 
LT&T executives. The occasion was 
her 40th service anniversary with 


LT&T. 


Stolz joined the company as a 
machine operator in accounting in 
1948. She was promoted to secretary 
in 1963 and to her current position of 
senior secretary in 1979. 


“T stayed in the same department 
for 40 years, but not in the same 
location,” Stolz commented. “I’ve 
moved four times, starting at the old 
telephone office at 14th and M, then 
moving to the new office at 15th and 


sales supervisor in Customer Serv- 
ices. “Many customers, however, 
like to be on the leading edge of 
technology and we feel they should 
be able to find these in the Lincoln 
Telephone Company Phone Cen- 
ters. 

The VisiTel units are on sale for 
Christmas at $374 each. An 
optional lens kit, which includes a 
wide angle lens and a close-up lens, 
is also available for $24.95. The cost 
of the VisiTel Visual Telephone Dis- 
play to LT&T employees is $325 for 
each unit. The 30% employee dis- 
count will apply to the price of the 
optional lens kit. 


The VisiTels are on display at 
Phone Centers at Hastings and 
Beatrice as well as 15th & M and 
East Park in Lincoln and are avail- 
able on order from all Lincoln Tele- 
phone offices throughout the terri- 
tory. They were also on display at 
LT&T’s booth during the state fair 
where they drew a great deal of 


M and later to the 401 building on 
21st street. And now, I’ve moved 
again, to the 500 building.” 


On presenting Stolz with a 40- 
year service pin, LI&T President 
and Chief Executive Officer James 
E. Geist commented that the com- 
pany’s success was built on the dedi- 
cated efforts of employees like Irene 
Stolz who had given so many years 
of service. 


In addition to LT&T executives, 
the dinner was attended by her 
supervisor, Accounting Director 
Robert Tyler, co-workers Pam Hen- 
dricks, Evette Juengel and Norma 
Fleisher, all of Accounting, and a 
personal friend, Roma Reeves. 


attention from viewers. 


“A lot of viewers at the fair com- 
mented that these would make good 
Christmas gifts and we feel that our 
holiday promotional period is a 
good time to introduce the VisiTels 
to our customers,” Hoffart says. 


In addition to introducing the 
VisiTel picture phones during the 
annual pre-holiday sale, LT&T will 
feature several other new products. 
Among these are: 

e The Charleston, a 1920’s style 
candlestick phone in black or brass; 

e The Superblock, a telephone set 
made of Lego blocks complete with a 
storage drawer for Lego blocks or for 
storage of note pad and pencil; 

e The Fun Phone, a clear plastic 
desk set that lets you see the wiring 
that makes a telephone work: 

e “Opus,” a penguin phone 
based on the Bloom County cartoon 
character. 

e Gift certificates, enhanced ser- 
vices such as Touch Tone and cus- 
tom calling services and teen lines 
will also be emphasized during the 
sale period. 


As it has for the past several 
years, LT&T will again have a 
“Phone Home Free” offer at a booth 
located at East Park Plaza. 

Support for the Christmas sale 
will be provided by bill inserts and 
newspaper ads in Lincoln and com- 
munities throughout the territory. 
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Costumed LincoIn High Studen ts (from left) Jennie Allen, Jerry Boyless, Stephanie Rothwell 
and Amy Rucker, assisted the Pioneers with a Halloween party given for special students. 


Pioneers, LHS Students Give a Party 


Ween the Pioneers threw their 
third annual costume bash for spe- 
cial education children October 30, 
the party had a new twist. Helping 
to entertain the 27 children and 
their families were four Lincoln 
High students. Student participa- 
tion in the Pioneer’s community 
service activity was part of the 
V.I.P. program in which shared 
activities between Lincoln High and 
the Lincoln Telephone Company 
provide additional educational 
opportunities for students. 

“Participation in an activity such 
as this provides students with sev- 
eral learning opportunities,” com- 
mented Lela Kelliher, media coordi- 
nator at LT&T. “In addition to 
becoming involved in a social ser- 
vice project and working with a 
group of children with whom they 
would not normally come in contact, 
it enabled them to get a different 
view of our company—one in which 
they see that a corporation is con- 
cerned with its community respon- 
sibility as well as its specific area of 
business.” 


In addition to the social service 
opportunity provided to seniors 
Amy Rucker and Jennie Allen and 
sophomores Stephanie Rothwell 
and Jerry Bayless, the occasion 
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provided additional educational 
opportunities for Denise Scholl and 
Rucker. As members of the Lincoln 
High journalism class the two 
covered the story for the LHS Aduo- 
cate, Scholl writing the story and 
Rucker photographing the event. 
Scholl is the daughter of LT&T 
employee, Vern Scholl, Network 
Operations. 


The students were in charge of 
running some of the activities and 
games, taking pictures, dancing 
and generally showing the children 
a good time, according to Scholl’s 
story in the Advocate. Those in- 
volved in the party found out about 
it through Student Council and citi- 
zenship issues (CI) classes. 


“When Mrs. Roderick, my C.I. 
teacher mentioned it, I thought it 
might be fun,” Rucker was quoted 
as saying in the Advocate. 


“We all had a lot of fun getting 
dressed up in costumes and playing 
with the kids,” Rothwell said. “We 
even tried the ‘Hokey Pokey’ with 
them.” 


The Halloween party was held at 
Gateway auditorium and Gateway 
merchants provided some of the 
treats and gifts for the children. In 
addition to games supervised by the 
Pioneers and LHS students, enter- 


tainment was provided by clowns 
from Clown Alley and Jo Clinefelter 
who led them in folk dances. The 
children, as well as Pioneers and the 
LHS students, all came costumed 
for the event. 


The Frank H. Woods Chapter of 
the Pioneers also sponsors an easter 
egg hunt each spring, providing 
beeping easter eggs, entertainment 
and treats for the special education 
children, their siblings and parents. 


Directories Provide 
Information 


Liar telephone directories pro- 
vide a wealth of information, includ- 
ing residential and business phone 
numbers and addresses, Yellow 
Pages business information and 
Blue Pages listings of a variety of 
social services in the community. 
But for students in Lincoln junior 
high schools, the directories will 
also serve as textbooks. 


The Lincoln schools recently 
received 200 complimentary copies 
of LT&T’s Official Telephone Book 
for use as resource materials in two 
curriculum areas, business and 
home economics education, accord- 
ing to Margaret Puls, Personnel, 
who received the request from the 
Lincoln Public Schools. The direc- 
tory order was processed by Jacki 
Synhorst, Public Relations, and 
packaged for shipment to the 
schools under the direction of John 
Dageford, Supply. 

New directories, scheduled for 
delivery in Lincoln in December, 
will feature new superbold red list- 
ings in the white pages, the addition 
of recycling center information in 
the Blue Pages, and improved city 
maps and street locators. The new 
red listings will also appear in area 
directories and began with the 
Wahoo directories delivered in 
October. Another feature, new to 
this year’s directory, is the addition 
of a margin identification system. 
Letters of the alphabet appear on 
the right hand margin to enable 
quicker location of an alphabet sec- 
tion. 
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- s entry in this year’s Star F 


City parade combined a _ helium- 
filled balloon and a walking unit to 
present the theme, “It’s A Small 
World.” The 24-foot replica of a hot 
air balloon bearing the LT&T logo 
was guided along the parade route 
by six employees wearing matching 
sweat suits also bearing the LT&T 
logo. A walking unit of costumed 
employees representing countries 
around the world reinforced the 
company’s theme that network 
telephone services provided by 
LT&T help to make this a “Small 
World.” 


Serving as balloon handlers were: 
Sherry Bostic, Sandy Gieck, Caro- 
lyn Heier, Ken Hanson, Lela Kelli- 
her and LeRoy Traudt. Making up 
the costumed walking unit were 
Jacki Synhorst, Pam Basler, Patty 
Sindel, Chuck Biggs, Dawn Boone, 
Tim Gillispie, Trudy Junker, Rod 
Halsted, Steve Manion, Tom 
Aguirre, Margaret Small and Lor- 
vey Stark. The planning committee, 
headed by Lela Kelliher, Public 
Relations, included of Lori Goa, Bob 
Culver and Ken Clinefelter. 

The helium balloon will also be 
used throughout the year at various 
parades and celebrations in other 
communities served by LT&T, 
according to Kelliher. 
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Wi the installation of a wide 
area paging transmitter in Beatrice, 
LT&T wide area paging customers 
can now send or receive paging 
messages to or from 125 Nebraska 
communities. LI&T’s wide area 
paging network extends from 
Omaha to Kearney and includes the 
cities of Beatrice, Lincoln, Crete, 


Seward, York, Grand Island and 


Hastings as well as most smaller 


Wide Area Paging Network Expands to Include Beatrice Area 


communities within those areas. 


A wide selection of paging equip- 
ment is available to customers, 
including tone or display pagers, 
silent-alert pagers that store and 
display messages, and a slim, full- 
featured Sensar pager with visual 
message display, memory and 
silent or tone alert. Pagers are 
available for either purchase or 
lease. ) 
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LT&T Recognizes — 
Service Beyond the Call 


re our customers with the 
best possible service continues to be a 
primary objective for LT&T. When cus- 
tomers take the time to notify supervi- 
sory personnel that an employee has 
been especially knowledgeable, courte- 
ous or helpful, these employees deserve 
special recognition. 


e Meriting “Service Beyond the Call” 
accolades in recent weeks were opera- 
tors Donna Tegtmeier, Rebeca 
Gutierrez, Karen Richards, 
Annette Sutton, Barb Goodwin and 
Terry Lewis. 


e Appreciative customers on occa- 
sion include co-workers. Following the 
installation of a new SL-1 system at 
Peru State College, Ron Ferry, General 
Manager at LinTel Systems, wrote to 
thank customer service technicians, 
Bill Thummel, Nebraska City, and 
Noel Hatfield, Auburn, for the extra 
effort they put forth when they helped 
the LinTel staff with installation of the 
new phone system at Peru. 


e The quality of service provided by 
customer service technician Richard 
Summers, Lincoln, prompted a cus- 
tomer to commend Summers in a phone 
call to his supervisor. 


e Sharon Petty, service representa- 
tive at the 15th & M Phone Center, 
received a note of thanks recently froma 
customer who appreciated the patience 
and help she received. 


e Kenetta Wallace, associate prod- 
uct coordinator in Marketing, was com- 
plimented recently in a letter from Gou- 
ernor Kay Orr, who commented, 
“Kenetta Wallace is to be commended 
for her assistance in getting a mobile 
phone installed in the limousine on such 
short notice. She graciously understood 
the urgency of my request and within 
hours had the phone installed.” 
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Sharon Petty 
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From left—Annette Sutton, Karen Richards, Rebecca 


Gutierrez, Donna Tegtmeier. 


Barb Goodwin 
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Richard Summers 


The photograph identified as 
Tom Curry in the last “Service 
Beyond the Call” column was the 
photo of Richard Summers also 
taken for this column. The photo 
above is Tom Curry. Also appear- 
ing on this page is another photo of 
Richard, who, like Tom, was 
recently recognized for outstanding 
service to a customer. 
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Recent Retirees 
Honored 


| who retired during 
1988 were honored Nov. 10 at a 
party held at the Hilton Hotel in 
Lincoln. 


The 29 employees who retired dur- 
ing the past year had contributed an 
accumulated 962 years of service. 
Leading in terms of years of service 
were Leslie Hansen, who had 47 
years and six months of service 
when he retired in February, and 
Charles Kermoade, with 46 years 
and six months. Six other retiring 
employees had either completed 
more than 40 years of service or 
were nearing their 40th anniversary 
at the time of their retirement. They 
were: Ernest Barney, 45 years; Paul 
Eisenbarth, 42 years and 8 months, 
Bob Cardwell, Art Sharp, Jim 
Smith and Mack Nickell, who all 
had 389 years plus. 


Present to honor the retirees and 
their spouses were LIT'&T’s corporate 
officers and department heads and 


Greeting old friends—(top photo) Charles and 
(left photo) Mrs. Les Hansen, Mrs. Dean Jones, Dean Jones 


and Les Hansen. 
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Mary Lindgren; 


each retiree’s supervisor. Also 
among the guests was LT&T board 
member Durward Varner. 


Senior Vice President & Con- 
troller Laurence Coneally served as 
master of ceremonies. Entertain- 
ment was provided by the Nebraska 
University’s Scarlet and Cream 
Swing Choir. 


LT&T President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer James E. Geist ex- 
pressed the company’s appreciation 
for contributions of the guests of 
honor to the company’s success over 
the years. The evening concluded 
with presentation of engraved silver 
trays to each of the retirees. 


Other retirees and the number of 
years of service completed included: 
Robert Adkisson, 29 years; Ernest 
Barney, 45 years; June Barney, 19 
years; Donna Crecelius, 23 years; 
James Cruickshank, 37 years; Bar- 
bara Cudaback, 20 years; Duane 
Dorman, 22 years; Juanita Ettle- 
man, 38 years; Wallace Gake, 34 
years; Dale Heiliger, 30 years; Dean 
Jones, 34 years; Vera Mae Kahler, 
20 years; Helen Leishman, 17 years; 
Charles Lindgren, 34 years; Darrell 
Mather, 28 years; and Rex Mont- 
gomery, 32 years. Lorna Jean Pat- 
terson, 22 years, retired in late 
November 1987 and was among 


those honored at the 1988 party. @ 


Receiving gifts—Darrell Mather 
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James Geist presents Juanita Ettieman with 
a commemorative gift. 
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Visitors Learn About LT&T’s PrairieLink Network 
Tom Bullock, data communications supervisor in Marketing (left), 
explains LT&T’s PrairieLink network to visitors during a tour of the 
company’s facilities in late September. The four international visitors 
to LT&T included Mr. Pavel Holub, a member of the faculty and a 
researcher in the Department for Development of a Telecommunica- 
tions Network at the Czech Technical University in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; Mr. S. Ramakrishnan, Director of the Education Research 
Network for the government of India’s Department of Electronics in 
New Delhi, India; Mr. Govinda Man Shrestha of the Ministry of Com- 
munications in Kathmandu, Nepal, and Mr. Miguel DeMoragas Spa, 
Professor of Journalism at the Autonomous University in Barcelona, 
Spain. Prior to coming to Lincoln, the four had attended the Interna- 
tional Institute of Communications conference in Washington, D.C. 
During their 2-day Lincoln stay they also visited the Nebraska video 
disk prototype laboratory at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, the 
Nebraska Educational Television network and a Lincoln cable televi- 
sion station. 
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Before you decide to go to the hospital: 

Call our Preadmission Certification Line: 390-1870 
(Omaha) or 1-800-247-1103 (toll-free). Your coverage 
requires Preadmission Certification. 
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Failure to follow the rules of your coverage will 
result in the reduction of your benefits! 


CARRY THE CARING CARD 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 
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In Memoriam 


Helen 
Krieger 


Althea 
Schulling 


George B. Cook, retired 
member of the Board of 
Directors of LT&T, died 
November 21. He was 78 
years old. 

Mr. Cook’s association 
with LT&T began in 1967 
when he was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the 
Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany. He served for 14 years 
before retiring in 1981. 

A native of Beatrice, he 
also served on the board of 
directors of the Beatrice 
National Bank as well as 
Hoit, Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., the 
Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln/ As 
chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer at 
Bankers Life from 1969 
until his retirement in 1975, 
Cook was instrumental in 
the development of the 
Gateway Shopping Center 
in Lincoln. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Margaret; sons, G. Brad- 
ford, Washington, D.C., 
Dan W. III, Dallas; brother, 
William W., Beatrice, 11 
grandchildren. 

Services were held Nov. 
23 in Lincoln. 
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Helen M. Krieger, retired 
since 1976, died Nov. 25, 
1988. 

Mrs. Krieger began her 30- 
year career in telephony in 
1946 in the traffic depart- 
ment and served for 17 years 
in that department, first asa 
traffic operator and later as 
a service assistant. She 
transferred in 1968 to the 
plant department as a test 
technician. In 1970, she 
became a senior clerk in the 
service center, a position she 
held until her retirement. 

Survivors include: hus- 
band, Harold; sister, Shirley 
Sorenson, Longmont, Colo.; 
nieces, nephews. 


Althea Schulling, 97, 
retired operator, died Nov. 
4,1988. She had been retired 
since 1951. 

Mrs. Schulling joined 
LT&T in 1931, serving as 
chief operator and cashier 
at the Raymond exchange. 
Following the conversion of 
the exchange to dial in 1950, 
she transferred to operator 
services in Lincoln, retiring 
in 1951 with 20 years of ser- 
vice. Following her retire- 
ment from LT&T, she 
served for many years as a 
postal clerk at Raymond. 

Mrs. Schulling was the 
widow of John Schulling, a 
long-time employee who 
had worked for LT&T from 
1916 until 1936. During his 
service he had served at 
various times as exchange 
manager at Greenwood, 
Waverly, Murdock, Beaver 
Crossing, Raymond, Mal- 
colm and Davey. Three 
generations of the Schull- 
ing family subsequently 
found careers at LT&T, 
including three daughters, 
Lillian Tollhurst, Hazel 
Ferry and Thelma Wisen, 
who retired from her posi- 
tion as chief service opera- 
tor in 1978 after 28 years of 
service. In addition, a 
granddaughter, Pat Har- 
desty, her husband, Jack 
and their two daughters, 
Susan Hardesty and Jill 
Hardesty Jones are cur- 
rently employed at LT&T. 
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Survivors include: son, 
Charles, Lyons, Colo.; 
daughters and sons-in-law, 
Lillian and Jim Tollhurst, 
Lincoln, Hazel and Jim 
Ferry, Omaha; daughter, 
Thelma Wisen, Lincoln; 
daughter-in-law, Margaret 
Schulling, Lincoln; 12 
grandchildren; 27 great- 
grandchildren; 2 great- 
great-grandchildren. 
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Service Anniversaries 


40 years 


3 
Robert Clark S 


Lincoln ; 
40 years/December =— 


pS 
Irene Stolz t: 
Lincoln 
40 years/ 
November i" 


30 years 


JoAnn 
Templeton 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
December 


Virgil 
Vermaas 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
November 


25 years 


Darrel 
McCartney 
Hastings 
25 years/ 
November 


Garry 
Ridgley 
Wahoo 

25 years 
November 


15 years 


Donald 
Antholz 
Lincoln 
15 years 
December 


Donna 
Anderson 
Stromsburg 
15 years 
December 
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David 
Armstrong 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 
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Ricke 
Fahrenbruch 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 


Dennis 
Martin 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 


Gary Roller 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 


Kay 
Schroeder 
Lincoln 
15 years/ 
December 


James 
Strand 
Lincoln 
15 years 
December 


10 years 


Steven 
Lohmeier 
Lincoln 

10 years 
November 


Kenton 
Radebaugh 
Lincoln 

10 vears 
December 


> years 


Mark 
France 
Lincoln 

5 years/ 
November 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 
Jo Ann Knapp 


Lincoln 

35 years/ 
November 
Patricia Lickei 
Lincoln 

20 years/ December 
Christine Taylor 
Lincoln 

20 years/December 
Frank Connett 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 
Michael Gittins 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 

Donaid Jurgens 
Beatrice 

15 years/ 
November 

Gary Neill 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 

Elsie Allen 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
November 

Jack Briggs 
Lincoln 

10 years/ December 
Susan Henrichson 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
November 

Pamela Hofpar 
Lincoln 

10 years/ December 
Lowell Keedy, Jr. 
Lincoln 

10 years, 
November 

James Steinauer 
Lincoln 

10 years/ December 
Rochelle Tonniges 
Lincoln 

10 years 
November 
Joan Kawa 


5 years’ December 
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Bound copies of the 1987 and 1988 
issues of the LT&T magazine can be pur- 
chased at cost by LT&T employees and 
retirees. Both years are bound into a sin- 
gle book ata cost of $24.68 per book. To 
order your copy, send check to: Lincoln 
Telephone Company, c/o Public Rela- 
tions, 15th & M, Lincoln, NE, 68501. 
Orders must be received by April 30. 


This tssue of the magazine, published tn 
LT&T’s 85th year, is dedicated to the thou- 
sands of employees, past and present, who 
served the company and its customers. For 
employees who might be interested ina more 
detailed history of LT&T, “The History of 
LT&T,” covering the company’s first 50 
years, and the 75th anniversary edition of the 
LT&T magazine are recommended reading. 
Limited copies of each are available for loan 
from Public Relations. To reserve acopy, call 
Pat at ext. S608. 
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BY JAMES E. GEIST 


Wn this, LT&T’s 85th anniversary 
_ ‘year, it is appropriate that we take a 
+ backward look at where we've been 
and what we've done. We owe much to 
those men and women who helped shape 
this company in the past. At the time of 
LT&T’s 25th anniverary in 1929, the 
company founder, Frank H. Woods. 
defined the company’s mission: 
| “The duty of the telephone company 
is three-fold—to its STOCK- 
HOLDERS; to its EMPLOYEES, and 
to the PUBLIC. To its STOCK- 
HOLDERS: to pay a fair, reasonable 
wage for the funds invested in the busi- 
ness; To its EMPLOYEES: to pay fair, 
reasonable wages that they may live 
under conditions allowing them and 
their families to reach recognized 
standards of American citizens. . . and 
remain in the businees for periods 
which will allow for their full develop- 
ment and usefulness ... and to the 
PUBLIC: in furnishing service which is 
accurate, prompt, dependable and ex- 
tensive at the lowest possible rate...” 
It's interesting to note how relevant 
these statements are today and that we 
still operate under what we, in our 85th 
year of business, call, “Key Corporate 
Values.” These are: QUALITY—Jn 
everything we do and sell; SERVICE— 
Every customer, large or small, can 
expect to receive prompt and reliable 
service provided in a friendly and cour- 
teous manner; INTEGRITY—In every 
business transaction we perform; 
RESPONSIBILITY—To our stock- 
holders to maximize the total value of 


COMMENTS 


their investment; To our employees to 
provide them the opportunity to 
advance and grow and be engaged in 
productive work; and to the communi- 
ties we serve to help them grow and 
prosper. UNIVERSAL SERVICE—To 
assure that customers are provided the 
opportunity to have basic telephone 
service at reasonable rates. 

LT&T continues today in the service- 
oriented spirit of Frank H. Woods and 
the dedicated members of the Woods 
family who led the company into the 
Information Age. That spirit of service 
must remain a common goal to man- 
agement and employees if we are to 
ensure the company’s prosperity in the 
future. 

The decade since the company 
marked its 75th year of existence has 
been one of unprecedented change— 
perhaps more than in any period since 
the company was founded. We have 
risen to the challenges these changes 
have presented and I am confident that 
we will continue to do so. 

While no one can predict with any 
accuracy what LT&T will look like I5 
years from now when the company 
reaches its 100th anniversary, I’m will- 
ing to offer my thoughts on the subject. | 
believe we will continue to maintain our 
leadership position in Nebraska and 
remain a financially strong company. 
Our network will be completely digital, 
which will ensure greater efficiencies 
and capabilities, as well as reasonably 
priced, sophisticated services for our cus- 


tomers. And our values, the key to our 


success, will remain the same. 


/ = \ BOUT THE COVER 

Since the beginning, the ‘Hello 
Girls” caught the public’s imagina- 
tion and helped build the telephone 
company’s image of service. These 
operators, photographed in 1927 at 
Beatrice, wore matching smocks for 
a professional look. 
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Eight Decades of 


Leadership 


or over eight decades, 

The Lincoln Tele- 

phone Company has 
erown and prospered under 
the leadership of a single 
family, beginning with the 
company founder, Frank H. 
Woods, Sr. The story of the 
company and the careers of 
three generations of this 
family which have led it, are 


nearly inseparable. 


Frank H. Woods, Sr., served the com- 
pany he helped found in 1903 for nearly 
50 years. His involvement in a career 
that would earn him the nickname 
locally of “Mr. LT&T’ and nationally, 
‘The Great Independent,’ began in 1903 
when he and several business associates 
incorporated the Western Union Tele- 
phone Company. In 1904 the company 
reorganized, changing its name to the 
Lincoln Telephone Company (the capt- 
talized “the” was not added until 1934) 


and Mr. Woods was elected Chairman of 


the Board. Woods was elected as the 
company’s first president in 1905 and 
during the next 43 years guided the com- 
pany to a position of national promt- 
nence as an independent telephone 


company. 
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Mr. Woods retired from his position as 
President in 1948 but continued to serve 
as Chairman of the Board until his death 
in 1952. He was 84 years old and only a 
few months short of having given 50 
years of service to The Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company. 

As LT&T’s first president he had seen 
the company through growth and pros- 
perity, the Great Depression, two World 
Wars, a host of technical achievements 
and a large addition to the company’s 
assets. 

Although he became nationally re- 
spected for his dedication to the new 
industry and his vision of where it could 
go, Mr. Woods’ early career had been in 
an entirely different direction. He was a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska 
where he earned Bachelor of Literature 
and Bachelor of Law and Doctor of Law 
degrees. He was also a graduate student 
of the law college at Columbia Univer- 
sity. After admission to the bar in Lincoln 
in 1882, he became a partner in the law 


firm of Frank Hall and Roscoe Pound for 
several years before establishing the law 
firm of Woods, Woods, Aitken and 
Aitken in 1919. It was in his capacity as 
legal advisor to the new telephone com- 
pany while associated with the Hall and 
Pound law firm that he became involved 
in the industry to which he was to devote 
his life. 

Under the leadership of Frank Woods, 
The Lincoln Telephone Company grew 
from a local telephone exchange to the 
nation’s seventh largest Independent 
telephone company. His leadership ex- 
tended, however, far beyond the boun- 
daries of The Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany. In 1909, as president of the 
National Independent Telephone Asso- 
clation, he took on the giant Bell system 
and was a member of the NTA’s “Com- 
mittee of Seven,” which was instrumen- 
tal in negotiating the Kingsbury Com- 
mitment. Those negotiations, concluded 
in 1911, preserved the many Independ- 
ent (non-Bell) telephone companies, and 


RANK H. WOODS, SR. 
(1868-1952) 

President 1905-1946 
Chairman of the Board 


1903-1952 
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opened the way for the adoption of a 
unified, consolidated telephone system. 
Envisioning universal telephone service 
where every town, village and rural 
home would have telephone service 
available, Mr. Woods worked tirelessly 
to help the industry achieve that goal. 
“yy, uring his presidency, LT&T 
assumed the leadership in many 
technological advancements in 


the growing industry, including one of 


the first dial systems to be put into opera- 
tion. He did much to bring about the 
establishment of public service commis- 
sions to regulate utility rates and service. 
He advocated and adopted one of the 
first pension plans for employees to be 
put into effect in Nebraska. 

Mr. Woods was also instrumental in 
establishing the state chapter of the 
Telephone Pioneers Association and 
when the chapter was later named for 
him, considered that one of his greatest 
honors. 

On his death, Frank H. Woods was 
succeeded by one of his sons, Thomas 
Cochrane Woods. Like his father, 
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During Thomas Woods’ 
tenure the company 
experienced its greatest 
surge of growth and 
prosperity. 
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Thomas Woods began his career in law. 
He received his B.A. degree at Yale Uni- 
versity before entering the U.S. Field 
Artillery where he saw service in France 
during World War I. Following demobili- 
zation, he returned to school at Harvard 
where he received his LL.B degree in 
1921. Returning to Lincoln after gradua- 
tion, he entered the newly formed law 
firm of Woods, Woods and Aitken as a 
partner of his father and William I. 
Aitken. At the same time he joined 
LT&T as legal counsel. He became a 
Vice President of the company in 1923 
and was elected to the Board of Directors 
In 1926. He was named President of 
LT&T in 1946 following his father’s 
retirement and was elected Chairman of 
the Board following his father’s death in 
1952, 


HOMAS COCHRANE 
WOODS, SR. 
(1595-1958) 

President 1946-1958 


Chairman of the Board 


1952-1958 


During Thomas Woods’ tenure the 
company experienced its greatest surge 
of growth and prosperity. 

Thomas Woods was stil] actively 
involved in management of the company 
when he died in 1958. 

Leadership of the company, following 
the death of Thomas C. Woods, Sr., was 
shared by his brother, Frank H. Woods. 
Jr.,and his son, Thomas Woods, Jr. Frank 
Woods was named Chairman of. the 
Board and Thomas Woods was elected 
President. 

rank Woods, Jr.. was the third 
son of Frank H. Woods. Sr., and 
had been actively involved with 


the management of LT&T as a member 
of the Company’s Board of Directors for 


20 years prior to his appointment as 
Chairman of the Board. He served 21 
additional years as Chairman of the 
Board before retiring in 1979. 

Following his graduation from Yale 
University, Frank Woods. Jr.. began 
working for the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. He moved in 1933 to 
the Sahara Coal Co., where he was a 
director and vice president. He became 
president of that company in 1944. He 
was also a director, and later Chairman 
of the Board, of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation of Cleveland. Ohio as 
well as director of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank and of Automatic Electric 
Co. He died in 1981 at the age of 75. 

Although he maintained his residence 
in Chicago, Frank Woods, Jr.. during his 
42 years of directorship, held close ties to 
both the company he served and the 
community where he was born. His 
strong leadership helped lead the com- 
pany through the post-war growth. 

Tom Woods, Jr., as a grandson of the 
company’s founder, became the third 
generation of the Woods family to serve 
as President of LT&T. He assumed the 
position following the death of his father 
in 1958. To Thomas Woods, Jr., fell the 
task of steering the company through the 
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unknown waters of deregulation and an 
increasingly competitive industry, as 
well as a rapidly changing technological 
developments. 

In addition to his position as President, 
which he held for 25 years, Thomas 
Woods served as Chief Executive 
Officer of LT&T and, following a reor- 
ganization of the company in 1981, as 
President of LT&T’s holding company, 
the Lincoln Telecommunications Com- 
pany. In 1983, he was elected Chairman 
of the Board, succeeding his uncle, Frank 
Woods, Jr., in that position. After assum- 
ing his new title, he was succeeded in the 
presidency by James E. Geist. Tom 
Woods also continued to serve as Chief 
Executive Officer of LT&T until 1988, 
when he stepped down from that posi- 
tion, now held by Mr. Geist. Tom Woods 
currently serves as Chairman of the 
Board of both LinTelcom and LT&T. 

Another son of the company founder, 
Henry C. Woods, also served 23 years on 
the LT&T Board of Directors. 

The twin brother of Thomas C. 
Woods, the company’s second president, 
Henry Woods made his home in Cleve- 
land where he was Chairman of the 
Board of Addressograph Corporation. 

Thomas C. Woods, III, (Chip), the son 
of current Chairman of the Board, 
Thomas Woods, Jr.. continues the family 
tradition of service to LT&T and in his 
position as Vice President, Corporate 
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“RANK H. 

WOODS, JR. 
(1905-1981) 

Chairman of the Board 


1958-1979 
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To Thomas Woods. Jr. 
fell the task of 
steering the company 
through the unknown 


waters of deregulation. 


Relations, is the fourth generation of the 
Woods family to serve the company. 

Thomas Woods, III, joined the com- 
pany in 1969 and served several years in 
the Personnel and Planning Depart- 
ments. He was named administrative 
assistant in 1976 and in 1978 was named 
Vice President. Resource Management. 
Following the organization of LinTel- 
Com, he became Vice President of 
LT&T’s sister subsidiaries, which 
included LinTel Systems, LTS&S and 
Alarm Systems. He assumed his current 
position in 1985. He has been on the 
company’s Board of Directors since 
1979. 


stablishment of telephone serv- 

ice in Lincoln and the surround- 

ing 22 counties was not the only 
impact which the Woods family made on 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Both Frank H. Woods, Sr., and his 
wife, Nelle Cochrane Woods took a vital 
interest in all aspects of their community 
and the Woods Charitable Fund, estab- 
lished by the two in 1941, played a large 


Continued on page / 


HOMAS C. 

WOODS, JR. 

(1920- ) 

President 1958-19885 
Chairman of the Board 


1983-Current 


rom the time LI'&T’s 


first exchange went 


1904 with an initial list of 
1,800 subscribers, The Lin- 


coln Telephone Company 


into operation in May 


has assumed a _ leadership 
role in the industry. 
Although the Lincoln com- 
pany was a purely Nebraska 
organization, it made a 
national record by transmit- 
ting the vision of its first 
president, Frank H. Woods, 


into a reality. 
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YEARS 


Always 
a Leader 


The automatic dial telephone, which 
LT&T played a prominent role in devel- 
oping, went into use in the company’s 
first exchange. Although early rivals in 
the industry ridiculed LT&T’s use of the 
automatic telephone, the day came when 
the automatic system was adopted by 
most independent telephone companies 
and became the standard of the industry. 

Necessity is often the mother of inven- 
tion and the high capital needs of the 
fledgling telephone company led to a 
financing solution that was unique to the 
industry at that time. Under Mr. Woods’ 
leadership, LT&T pioneered the concept 
of selling company stock to its patrons 
and users, a practice later adopted by 
most leading utility companies. 

The company had the rare distinction 
of being the only Independent company 
to which the Bell system had sold its long 
distance trunk lines. As a result, LT&T 
was the only Independent company to 
furnish all toll service within its own ter- 
ritorial limits. 

As early as 1929, LT&T began imple- 
menting a series of benefits for its 
employees and was the first telephone 
company in Nebraska, as well as one of 


the first in the U.S., to provide employees 
with pensions, sickness benefits, group 
insurance and vacations with pay. 

The success of the new company was 
demonstrated by the fact that by 1925 
Lincoln with 20,000 telephones had the 
nation’s highest telephone penetration— 
28 stations per each 1,000 people. 


n the Forefront of 
Technology 


LT& T's commitment to utilizing state- 
of-the-art technology to provide the best 
possible service began when it put into 
service the first successful automatic dial 
system in 1904, and continues today. 
The following list of “firsts” amply dem- 
onstrates the company’s leadership in 
technology. 

e The first mobile radio-telephone 
service in Nebraska introduced by LT&T 
in 1946, 

e A new switch installed at Hastings 
in 1950 was the first dial toll center in 
Nebraska. Operators were able to dial 
toll calls within the LT&T territory with 


rom the state’s first mobile 
radio-telephone in 1946 to the 
cellular phone of 1987, LT&T has 


led in mobile communications. 
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equipment designed for later connection 
with the nationwide toll dialing system. 

e Nebraska’s first Direct Distance 
Dialing (DDD) service became available 
to Beatrice customers in 1957. 

e LT&T provided the first Coast-to- 
Coast direct distance dialing within the 
state in 1960. 

¢ LT&T introduced an experimental 
In-WATS service in 1964, the first such 
service within the United States. 

@ The first Intrastate In- WATS serv- 
ice in Nebraska became available to 
LT&T customers in 1968. 

® Nebraska’s first “9117 emergency 
number became available to Hebron rest- 
dents in 1968. 

@ The first complete electronically- 
controlled exchange in Nebraska was 
installed at LT&T’s Waverly exchange in 
197 I. 

e The first fiber optic cable to be 
installed in Nebraska by a telecommunt- 
cations company went into service in 
Lincoln in 1983. It consisted of a 6-mile 
cable connection between the new digi- 
tal switch at 49th & Walker and the 
switching system at 15th & M in Lincoln. 


ighty-Five Years 


of Growth 
anes | 
In 1954, the year in which The Lincoln 


Telephone Company observed its 50th 
anniversary, the company installed its 50 
thousandth telephone in Lincoln. The 
company, which began with 1.800 sub- 
scribers, required 5 years to gain its first 
10,000 subscribers in Lincoln, and 14 
years later, in 1923 reached the 20,000 


mark. Twenty-one years later, in 1944, 


the company installed the 40 thousandth 
elephone in Lincoln and in 1954 
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reached its goal of 50,000 telephones 
installed in Lincoln. 

A timeline of station development in 
that same period followed a different 
trend. The purchase of the Nebraska Bell 
properties in 22-counties of southeast 
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LT&T’s experimental 
In-WATs service, 
introduced in 1964, was the 
first such service in the 
United States. 
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Nebraska and the consolidation of 


exchanges raised LT&T’s total number 
of stations in service from 14,392 in 
1911 to 42,370 in 1912. Fifty thousand 
telephones were in service throughout 
the territory by 1916 and 75,000 by 
1927. The depression years took their 
toll, however, and the company lost 
20,000 subscribers. The company did 
not return to 75,000 subscribers until 
1945. Five years later, in 1950, the com- 
pany recorded 100,000 phones in service 
throughout the territory. 

In 1979, the year of the company’s 
75th anniversary, LT&T ranked 9th 
among the independent telephone com- 
panies, had 309,000 telephones in serv- 
ice and reported total operating revenues 
of $75,002,800. Following the break-up 
of AT&T, when the Bell Operating 
Companies were included in the United 
States Telephone Association’s report- 
ing, LE&T ranked 20th in size and in 
1988 reported 206,023 access lines and 
$ 127,446,000 tn operating revenues. © 
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Eight Decades of 
Leadership 


part in Lincoln projects such as the Ne- 
braska Art Association’s art collection 
housed at Sheldon Gallery, the Nelle 
Cochrane Woods Art Center on the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska campus, the pur- 
chase of land for Wilderness Park, crea- 
tion of a rose garden and _ several 

miniparks in Lincoln. The Woods Charit- 
able Fund also financed the $1.3 million 
Lincoln Center Building and adjacent 
foundation garden which was donated to 
the Lincoln Foundation in 1965. Among 
the more recent community service pro- 


jects which the foundation has helped 


support was the establishment of a Ne- 
braska Voices for Children advocacy 
group. The Woods Foundation ts also the 
main funder for the Lincoln Arts Coun- 
cil’s Cultural Master Plan for the city of 
Lincoln. 

Prior to his death, Henry C. Woods 
served for some time as President of the 
Woods Charitable Fund, noted for Its 
contributions to the cultural and educa- 
tional advancement of both Lincoln and 
Chicago. Frank Woods, Jr. served as 
treasurer and administrator of the Woods 
Charitable Fund from the time of tts 
Incorporation in 1941) until shortly 
before his death. Thomas Woods, Jr.. has 
served as president of the Woods Charit- 
able Fund since 1961 and his: son, 
Thomas Woods III, serves as vice prest- 
dent and trustee of the Woods Charitable 
Fund. 

LT&T continues today in the service- 
oriented spirit of Frank H. Woods and 
the dedicated members of the WOOES 
family who have led the company [nto 
the Information Age. Throughout the 
company, management and employees 
have a common goal to provide efficient 
reliable service at reasonable costs so 
that southeast Nebraska residents and 
businesses can continue to enjoy the 
communications service that links 
neighbor to neighbor, city to city. and 
continent to continent. 


Into the Future 


hile an anniver- 
sary leads one’s 
thoughts to the 
past—where we’ve been and 
what we’ve done—it’s also a 
time to look to the future and 


where we’re going. 


The services provided by LT&T have 
been undergoing a continuous evolution. 
What began as an expensive novelty over 
LOO years ago has become an affordable 
and widely used technology allowing us 
to stay in touch with family and friends 
and to run our businesses more effi- 
clently. The telephone has also provided 
ecusy access to contact a nospital or a 


repairs and for iraivel We hive ae eee 
our national goal of “universal service” 
or the provision of telephone service at 
affordable prices. 

But today, our local telephone net- 
works are increasingly capable of trans- 
porting large amounts of data. Our 
primary businesses—which move infor- 
mation through telephone lines and cell- 
ular systems, and between computer 
networks—are part of the information 
industry that is growing much faster than 
the rate of the U.S. economy. Spurred by 
increased intelligence in electronics, 
advances In communications technol- 


oovy have occurred at an unprec edented 


speed. And the rate a change Is con- 
stuntly accelerating. Telecommunica- 
Hons” and computer technologies are 


te ee ale 


In 1979 LT&T began a program to 
convert all central office switches 
throughout the territory to computer- 
controlled, digital switching systems. We 
have averaged at least a dozen major 
conversions each year since the program 
began. With the completion of the con- 
version program in the early 1990s, a 
number of new services will be available 
to all of Our customers. 

LT&T has also been aggressively in- 
stalling fiber optic facilities. We were in 
the forefront in adopting this new tech- 
nology when, in 1983, we installed the 
first fiber optic cable in Nebraska. That 
first use of lightwave communication 
was a six-mile link between a new switch 
at 49th & Walker and [5th & M. The 


company has continued adding fiber 


optic cable and, to date, has placed 415 
miles of fiber optic cable to Its network. 
iber optic cable consists of thin 
glass fibers over which a laser light 
beam transports a signal. In addi- 
tion to its greater capacity—as many as 


8,064 voice channels over a single pair of 


fibers—tiber optic cable provides a 
clearer, cleaner signal and is easier to 
maintain. 


SS UM SINS 951 SPRL SSP 
Technology 
such as ISDN 
promises to enhance 
our lives in the future. 


Our increasingly digital and intelli- 
gent network enables us to supply other 
information providers with network 
access, as well as to bring our customers 
new products and services. In the 1990s, 
we will continue our planned network 
conversion to digital technology and 
provide digital access to our many cus- 
tomers who need it. 


> ae 
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In the past, LT&T provided POTS, 
Plain Old Telephone Service. This 
involved the provision of local and long 
distance service and telephone equip- 
ment. Today, the range of products and 
services available from LT&T and its sis- 
ter subsidiaries is vastly larger and 
includes the following major product 
lines. 


@e NETWORK SERVICES 


® DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES 

® MOBILE SERVICES 


® INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


® EQUIPMENT 


@ LONG DISTANCE 


In the last few years, a variety ol 


research and development efforts have 
been underway which will lay the ground- 
work for new intelligent network serv- 
ices, which up to now have been largely 
conceptual. 

e SS7,a new signaling system that Is 
an essential element of an intelligent 
network and is required for virtually 
every new service concept now envi- 
sioned by the company. This signaling 
system lets the network allocate re- 


sources when and where they're needed. 
It will also enable us to introduce new 
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services more auicliy: SS7’s digital sig- 
nals travel over paths separate from the 
network’s busy voice and data path 
between central offices using Signa 
Transfer Points (STPs) to set up, route 
and access special instructions about 
calls. Some of the new services that SS7 
will allow include local 800 services, call 
screening, call tracing and selected ring- 
ing for selected callers. 

e ISDN or the Integrated Services 
Digital Network will enable everyone 
with phone service to take part in the 
information revolution over fiber cable 
or the now common single copper pair of 
wires. At the same time, computers will 
be less expensive, faster, more common 
in all households, and easier to use. With 
ISDN, our customers will be able to be 
part of a world in which sending data, 
text, photographs, and video—in any 
combination, to and from any place— 
will be as simple as placing a phone call 
is now. We will be connected to the 
resources of the world, able to access 
vast data bases of research, literature, 
and history and to communicate instan- 
taneously via the media we choose. 
Technology, such as ISDN, promises to 
enhance our lives in the future. 

While the deployment of new infor- 
mation-age technology remains a criti- 


he networks of the future 
will bring a wide variety of Serv- 


Ices. 


cal goal for LT&T, it is important to 
remember that the promise of the infor- 
mation age is not the develoment and 
deployment of new technologies, but the 
significant benefits that these improve- 
ments will bring to the consuming public. 
Our telecommunications services can 
bring customers the information they 
need to: 

® create livable communities that 
improve access and independence for 
disabled citizens 

® vastly improve productivity 

@ increase choices in education and 
entertainment 

® contribute to personal safety by 
making it easier to alert police and health 
care providers 

e make the communities we serve 
more attractive for new business and 
industry 

® and make life more convenientina 
fast-paced world through easier access 
to efficient products and services. 

Of course, a major concern in develop- 
ing these new services is making the 
benefits widely available. Important pub- 
lic policy choices will dictate whether. 
like the telephone, these new services 
become universally available. 


Y 


YEARS 


Logo Builds Identity 


ike most corporate 

symbols, the LI&T 

emblem , or logo, has 
been a product of evolution. 
The first symbol designating 
the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany appeared on the cover 
of the company’s first direc- 
tory in 1904. (Fig. 1). Based 
on a symbol in use by the 


National Independent Tele- 


TELEPHONE! 


LONG 


1 () 


The following information is based on 
an article by Joe Hartley, formerly editor 
of the Lincoln Telephone News and later 
Personnel Director. Mr. Hartley retired in 
1964. His history of the corporate symbol 


appeared in the January 1955 issue of the 
News. 


phone Association, it con- 
sisted of a Maltese Cross 
with the word “telephone” 
prominently displayed. In 
1905 this symbol was dis- 
carded by the Association in 
favor of a red, white and 
blue shield and LT&T fol- 
lowed suit. LT&T’s symbol 
was localized by the addition 
of the word “Lincoln” at the 
top of the shield. (Fig. 2). A 
modification of this symbol 
appeared on the company’s 


1906 directories. 


In 1907, another modification of the 
shield placed it within a drawing of an 
automatic telephone dial to emphasize 
LT & T's use of the automatic telephone. 
This symbol remained in use on direc- 
tory covers until 1911. 

The head of Abraham Lincoln first 
made its appearance as a corporate sym- 


bol in 1909 (Fig. 3) and was used in 
various forms on documents and com- 
pany business forms until well into the 
20’s. It was felt by LT&T management 
that the symbol was especially appro- 
priate because of the tie-in with the name 


and because Lincoln’s depth of character 


could be held as a criterion by the organ- 
ization and its employees in dealing with 
the public. 


KM x 


LINCOLN 


Ke KK HH K H F 


LOCAL AND 


TELEPHONE 


2. 


In the meantime, the commercial de- 
partment continued using the shield 
symbol on directories until 1911 when 
the use of the letter prefix on dials made 
it necessary to redesign the dial face. The 
shield was dropped and the words “Lin- 
coln Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany” and “Automatic” were placed in 
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the dial face. (Fig. 4). 
The redesigned emblem 
was used on Lincoln 
directories until 1921. 
After LT&T acquired 
Bell exchanges in South- 
east Nebraska in 1912, 
many of the Bell 
exchanges were manu- 
ally operated, making 
the dial symbol inappropriate. The Lin- 
coln head reappeared, this time within a 
double circle and surrounded by the 
words, “Lincoln Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company” and “Owned in Nebras- 
ka.’ This symbol appeared on forms, let- 
terheads, and in the Telephone News, 
between 1917 and 1919. (Fig. 5). 


The corporate logos described above 
were used in company documents and 
letterheads, but were never used in the 
company’s advertising. It became appar- 
ent that symbols using a picture of the 
telephone would more appropriately rep- 
resent the business in which the company 
was engaged. As a result, between 1915 
and 1920 the desk stand or “candle- 
stick” telephones replaced the Lincoln 
head in the double circle. (Fig. 6). Several 
versions of this symbol were used. This 
symbol remained in use for 14 years, and 
was not changed until the handset or 
‘“*“monophone” style came into use. (Fig. 
7). Variations of the circle with the 
“monophone” were used between 1932 
and 1949. In 1937 when the word “The” 
became a part of the official corporate 
name, the words “Local and Long Dis- 
tance” were dropped and “The” added to 
the name which appeared in the double 
lines that encircled the telephone set. 


Ownen IW 
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As telephone styles began to change 
and streamline, it became apparent that a 
corporate symbol was needed that would 
not become outmoded by successive 
changes in the telephone’s appearance. 
A circular emblem was designed that 
utilized several type faces and contained 
the Words “The Lincoln Telephone 
Company” within the circle. The word 
“Telephone” set in reverse crossed the 
circle fora prominent display of what the 
company's business was. (Fig. 8.) This 
logo or symbol appeared on company 
letterheads, directories, in advertising 
and on the company's automobile fleet 
and was in use from about 1954 until 


1968. 


») 


The 8. 


In 1968 a logo featuring the company 
Initials done in sans serif block letters 
within a double circle appeared on an 
annual report and was later adopted for 
letterheads, directories, documents and 
later, on the masthead of the Telephone 


10. 


News. (Fig. 9). It has undergone several 
modifications (Fig. 10). The style in use 
today is the same typeface being used in 
LT&T print ads. (Fig. 11). 

Although the company emblem oF 
logo has changed many times, for nearly 
eight decades it has served to identify the 
company and to stand as a symbol of 
service to customers throughout south- 
east Nebraska. 


11. 


arved in sandstone, this 
early symbol appeared above the 
door of the company’s first 
telephone exchange and dates 
LT&T’s beginning in Roman 


numerals. 
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utstanding service 
to customers con- 
tinues to be one of 
LT&T’s major goals. A few 
comments from customers, 
themselves, best explain why 
service is so important to the 
company’s continued suc- 


ceSS. 


When someone makes my life a 
little easier, | don’t forget it. Obviously, | 
will continue to purchase my phones and 
equipment from your company 7 
wrote one customer in complimenting 
Ruth Owen (supervisor, East Park Phone 
Center) on the care and concern Owen 
had shown in solving the customer's 
problem. 

I'd heard negative comments 
about LT&T’s phone service, but she 
(Taren Hoffman, service 
representative, residential) 
was very helpful, showed great 
interest and is an asset to the 
company. Ive changed my 
opinion about your service 

_.’ commented another sat- 
istied customer. 

“It's gratifying to meet 
someone dedicated to doing a 
good job... a customer 
wrote to Karen Kilby (service | 
representative, East Park | 
Phone Center). | 

Other Customer Service | 
employees recently receiving [7 
thanks from customers they 
went out of their way to serve | 
were Bob Bade (service repre- § 
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SERVICE 


THE CALL 


Marilyn Buttell (business office clerk, 
Hastings). 

Customers using LT&T’s operator 
services also frequently write to express 
their gratitude for the courtesy and 
patience with which the operators serve 
them. Operators recently receiving such 
commendations included Venus Baker, 
Ruby Bruner, Diane Hall, Mardell 
Schneider and Helen Wells. 

While service to the customer con- 
tinues to have a high priority, many 
employees who have no customer con- 
tacts, nevertheless, contribute to the suc- 
cess of the company by the manner in 
which they perform their jobs. One such 
employee is Nanette Richards, (building 
service attendant). Richards, after detect- 


BEYOND 


[T&T RECOGNIZES 


ing a faint odor similar to that of over- 
heated metal, notified her supervisor and 
an electrical problem was discovered 
and repaired. Richards’ alertness and 
sense of responsibility prevented poten- 
tial property damage and ensured a safe 
work environment for employees at the 
500 building. 


rom left, front row—Bob 
Bade, Helen Wells, Karen Kilby, 
Venus Baker, Marilyn Buttell; 
back row—Diane Hall, Nanette 
Richards, Mardell Schneider, 
Taren Hoffman, Ruby Bruner 
and Ruth Owen. 


q 
- 1928 telephone poles 


YEARS 


were Still set by hand with a 


T he Way We We ie plenty of manpower and the . _sss arly automatic switches 


~ 
| ; ; e required much more room than 
_n 1914 Hastings aid of pointed pike poles q 
; ; , r | « _ today’s smaller “intelligent” 
construction crews were still , | 


at switches. 


updating the Hastings plant 


acquired from Bell in 1912. 


i, 1946 safety belts were used by a 


these linemen in the Waverly area, | | 


but hard hats had not yet made | Re | 


an appearance. 


~ efore completion of the buried 


rural cable project in the 80s, ice 


storms such as this one near 


. 
. co umber please...” In 1910, 
Brainard cost the company 


- operators made the connection 
millions to replace broken poles 


| between two telephones. 
and downed lines. 
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YEARS 


LT&T Today 


omputerizing toll and 


number services increased 
operator productivity and 


provided pleasant surroundings. 


etwork Control located in 
Lincoln, can keep a close watch 
on switches throughout the 


territory. 
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alectronic circuitry cards 
have replaced mechanical 
switches in today’s digital 


switching systems. 


Giles nearly all activities 
throughout the company are 
computerized and digitalized— 
technologies undreamed of in 


1904. 


rin 


| 


rom copper wire to the glass 
filaments of fiber optics, cable 
is an important link in a 


telephone system. 


onstruction still requires 
manual labor, but gets a big 
boost from a variety of 


mechanical devices. 


New Switches 


Installed At 


Tecumseh, Milford 


ew computer-con- 

trolled telephone 
\ \ systems installed at 
Tecumseh and Milford 
brought state-of-the-art, 
digital switching technology 
and improved telephone ser- 
vice to customers in these 
communities. The Tecumseh 
switch went into operation 
February 4 and the Milford 


switch on February 18. 


The new telephone systems, installed 
at a combined cost of $1,100,000, were 
the first of 20 digital switching systems 
that will be put into service by LT&T 
during 1989. 

The new telephone systems at both 
Tecumseh and Milford provide custo- 
mers in those areas with improved touch 
calling, custom calling features and 
automated calling card services. 
Optional custom calling features include 
call forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing and three-way calling. Automated 
calling card service permits customers 
with touch phones to dial calling (credit) 
card calls without assistance from an 
operator. 


Milford customers will also receive ‘‘0 
Plus” dialing. ““O Plus” dialing permits 
customers to dial for themselves person- 
to-person, collect (credit) card calls and 
calls charged to a third number. 

Another change in telephone service 
for both communities is scheduled for 
December 1989 when equal access will 
be implemented. With equal access, cus- 
tomers will select the long distance com- 
pany of their choice. 

The 1,4ll-line GTE-5 switch placed 
into service at Tecumseh replaced elec- 
tro-mechanical, step-by-step equipment 
first installed in 1948 although major 
upgrades to that equipment had been 
made in 1956, 1970 and 1980. The 
building housing the Tecumseh switch 
was erected in 1948, with an addition 
built in 1956 to accommodate additions 
to the switching system. The conversion 
of Tecumseh to automatic dialing in 
1948 had made Johnson county the first 
county within LT&T’s territory to be 
served by complete dial service. LT&T 
spent about $562,000 to install the new 
system at Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh, located 50 miles southeast 
of Lincoln, is the county seat of Johnson 
County. Incorporated in 1866, the com- 
munity has a population of slightly over 
2,000. It boasts numerous historical 
buildings, including the Johnson County 
Courthouse, and has been listed in the 
register of national historical landmarks. 

The new 1,320-line telephone system 
at Milford replaced an Automatic Elec- 
tric Cross Point (CXP-5) common con- 
trol switch placed into service in 1973. It 
was one of the first Crosspoint switches 
placed in service by LT&T and was used 
in several smaller exchanges prior to the 
introduction of electronic switching in 


LT&T exchanges. The new telephone 
system housed in a central office build- 
ing erected in 1973, includes the switch- 
room and a business office. The com- 
pany spent about $538,000 to install the 
new switching system. 

Milford is located on the Big Blue 
River 19 miles west of Lincoln in south- 
central Seward county. It’s major 
employer is the Milford campus of the 
Southeast Community College. Milford 
received its name due to its location near 
a mill located at a ford that crossed the 
Big Blue. 


—— 


= ; utch Lohmeier, assistant 
manager at Tecumseh (left) 
and network technicians 
Rosco Williams, Lincoln, and 
Jim Evans, Tecumseh, do 
some last minute checking of 
equipment prior to the cut- 
over at Tecumseh. (Insert) 
With a single snip of his 
clippers, Max Rhodes, York 
cable splicer, cuts several 
hundred pre-bundled lines as 
the old office at Milford is 


taken out of service. 
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LT&T Hosts 
LHS Students, 
Visitors From 
Soviet Union 


hanks to LI&T and 
Lincoln High School’s 
Ventures In Partner- 
ship (VIP) program, another 
bridge of understanding was 
built for Lincoln High stu- 


dents recently. 


Students of the school’s Russian Stud- 
ies Class and 13 visitors from the Tad- 
zhikistan Republic in southern Russia 
got a chance to learn more about each 
others’ cultures at a luncheon hosted for 
the two groups by The Lincoin Tele- 
phone Company. 

Traveling under the Friendship Force 
program, the Tadzhik visitors from the 
USSR were guests of the same Nebras- 
kans they had hosted last year when a 
Nebraska Friendship Force delegation 
visited Tadzhikistan. The Nebraska host 
families and interpreters assigned to the 
Tadzhik visitors were also among the 
guests at the luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, the visitors 
toured Lincoln High and spent some 
time in a question/answer session with 
the students. 

Commented Jim Barstow, the Russian 
history instructor at LHS, “I believe such 
opportunities for young people to inter- 
act with the Tadjiks and other guests 
provide experiences and lessons which 
cannot be acquired in the classroom.” 
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The visitors seemed particularly 
impressed to learn that Lincoln High 
students were receiving Russian tele- 
vision programs. Installation of a micro- 
wave antenna to pick up the live Russian 
television via satellite was one of the first 
VIP projects undertaken jointly by 
LT&T and LHS last year. 


Phone Center 
Displays Enchant 
Visitors 
From USSR 


BY 
RUTH 
OWEN 


t was a very cold morn- 

ing, Friday, Feb. 3, but 

the morning soon 
warmed with the radiance of 
international friendship as 
Gulruhsor Saphieva of 
Leninabad, Tadzhikistan, 
USSR, along with his Lin- 
coln host and an interpreter, 
dropped in unexpectedly at 
the East Park Plaza Phone 
Center, according to Ruth 
Owen, Phone Center super- 


visor. 


“It seemed that he was interested in 
seeing what kind of telephones people in 
America use, so his host brought him to 
the Phone Center. We’re not certain that 
he got the correct impression, because 
the first phones that he noticed were the 
Laughing Clown, Mickey Mouse and 
KC Bear phones. (A/l are novelty phones 
sold at the LT&T Phone Centers—ed.) 

Our entire staff took part in entertain- 
ing and informing the Tadzik visitor. 
One employee plugged in the KC Bear 
phone and it soon rang. When answered, 
the speakerphone in the bear’s belly 
emanated the voice of Al Thavenet of the 
Phone Center’s repair shop. Speaking to 
Mr. Saphieva, the voice coming from the 
bear welcomed the visitors to the United 
States. With the bear phone’s mouth 
moving in synchronization with the 
voice and the eyes moving in a friendly 
way, the speaker phone asked ‘“‘do you 
want to buy me?” The voice on the 
phone went on to explain that the Center 
would even ship the bear telephone to 
Russia. 

The Tadzik visitor was delighted. Mr. 
Saphieva, who had been quite reserved 
when entering the phone center, became 
lively and enthusiastic. 

The employees at East Park found it a 
rewarding experience and were 
impressed that peace and friendship 
could be conveyed through humor. 

The visitors shortly got a sample of 
midwestern helpfulness when they 
returned to the Phone Center with the 
news that because of the bitter cold they 
couldn't get their car to start. In the true 
spirt of service, a telephone industry 
watchword for more than a century, Al 
Thavanet quickly arranged for a jump 
start for the sluggish car and the visitors 
were on their way.” 

Editor’s note—Earlier in the week, Mr. 
Saphieva and his twelve compatriots were 
guests of LT&T ata luncheon attended by 
the USSR visitors and students from the 


Lincoln High Russian history class. For 


that story, please see above. 
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40th 
Anniversary 


‘wo employees were 

honored recently 

when they reached 
important milestones in 
their careers in telephony. 
Forty years of service with 
the company was achieved 
by Robert Clark on 
December 13, 1988, and by 
Richard Tejcka on February 
21. Both occasions were 
marked by a luncheon 


hosted by the company. 


Clark, a facilities technician in Cus- 
tomer Services, joined the company in 
1948 asa groundman. Following a four- 
year military leave of absence in the 
early 50’s, he returned to LT&T in 1955 
and was assigned to construction in Hast- 
ings. He transferred in 1956 to Lincoln 
construction and in 1964 became a 
switchman. In 1973 he was promoted to 
installer-repairman, PBX, a title later 
changed to PBX technician and more 
recently to facilities technician. He 
assumed his current position in 1985. 

Among the guests at a luncheon in his 
honor were his wife, Carol, co-workers, 
Jim Irons, Mack Nickell, now retired, 
and Roy Shelton. Members of LT&T’s 


executive staff and department heads 
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were also present to pay tribute to Clark 
for his long years of service. LT&T Pres- 
ident and Chief Executive Officer , on 
presenting Clark with a 40-year service 
emblem, commented that Clark was a 
person who could always be counted on. 

Tejcka, an [&R supervisor in Custom- 
er Services, joined the company in 1949 
as a warehouseman. A couple of months 
later, he transferred to the service 
department as a switchman, and later in 
that same year transferred to the Hast- 
ings plant. Still in the same capacity, he 
returned in 1950 to Lincoln. In May 
1951 he left the company for military 
service. Returning from military leave in 
1953, he resumed his position as switch- 
man. In 1958 he became an installer- 
repairman, PBX and in 1966 was pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher for the PBX 
installers. That title was changed to serv- 
ice foreman in 1966 and to I&R supervi- 
sor in 1981. 

Guests at the luncheon honoring 
Tejcka included members of the LT&T 
executive staff, Tejcka’s wife, Delores, 
and daughter Kathy, his supervisors, Ron 
Cotton and Phil Bohl, co-workers Bill 
Templin and Russ White and former co- 
worker, Dale Weaver, now with LinTel 
Systems. 

President and 
Chief Executive 
Officer James E. 
Geist presented 
Tejcka with a 40- 


year serv- 


ice em- 
blem. 


Suggestion 
Award 


Wally Tubbs recently received a Sug- 
gestion Award of $50. Tubbs, currently 
a warehouse supervisor in Supply, was 
employed as a network technician in 
Network Operations when he came up 
with the idea of using cordless, battery- 
operated, wire wrap guns on the main- 
frame. 

“T got the idea when I was using a 
portable screwdriver on home chores,” 
he said. “I thought that if they made 
cordless wire guns, they would save 
snagging delicate equipment and 


~\itchard Tejcka (left) and 
Robert Clark (right) were both 
honored recently for achieving 40 
years of service to the company. 
Both were guests at luncheons 


marking the events. 


remove the always present threat of 
tripping over a wire gun cord. So | 
started checking to see if they were 
available anywhere and finally located a 
manufacturer that made just what I had 
in mind.” 

The cordless wire guns have been put 
into use In all switchrooms and can be 
carried in a holster so that technicians 
are no longer tied to an electrical socket 
as they work on the mainframe. The 
batteries on which the gun operate are 
rechargeable. 


Where Do Your 
United Way 
Dollars Go? 


wenty-nine commu- 

nity service agencies 

benefit from the dol- 
lars you pledge to the United 
Way. To help you learn more 
about these agencies and the 
use they make of your con- 
tributions, we will be featur- 
ing some of them in coming 
issues of the LI'T Magazine. 
The featured agency in this 


issue is Camp Fire, Inc. 


| 
| 


BRIEF 


Camp Fire, Inc., which receives 88% 
of its budget from United Way funding, 
has developed a series of self-reliance 
programs for elementary age children. 
Last year, 450 students from grades one 
through six participated in the program. 
A planned expansion of the program Is 
expected to reach 800 children by the 
end of 1980. The following story about 
the program was prepared by Anna 
Rzewnicki of the Camp Fire-Pioneer 
Council, Lincoln. 

A young child comes home from 
school, reaches for a jar of peanut butter 
and prepares herself a healthy afternoon 
snack. Another child places the button 
which popped off at school in his jacket 
pocket. At home that afternoon, he finds 
matching thread, and sews it back on in 
time to show his mother when she comes 
home from work. Yet another child, 
whose learning disabilities have led to 
shyness around peers, begins to share 
ideas during a small group discussion. 

What do all these youngsters have in 
common? They’ve completed one of 
three self-reliance programs offered by 
Camp Fire-Pioneer Council in Lincoln: 
“Pm Safe and Sure,” for kindergarten 
and first graders; “I Can Do It,” for 
second and third graders, and “I’m Peer 
Proof,” for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. 

Camp Fire, Inc., developed this series 
In response to growing concerns about 
the number of youngsters who are home 
alone before and after school, and the 
need for these children to learn self-con- 
fidence and interpersonal skills, says 
Sunni Richardson, executive director of 
Camp Fire-Pioner Council in Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s Pioneer Council has been 
offering the sessions for the past seven 
years. Initially, they were offered as 
voluntary after-school programs. When 
it became apparent, however, that the 
after-school programs were often not 
reching those children who would 
benefit most—those whose parents 
worked—they began to look for a better 
way to reach the children. 


Today, the self-reliance material is 
offered as a curriculum enhancement 
package for regular classroom use. 

The Pioneer Council piloted the cur- 
riculum enhancement programs in the 
Lincoln Public Schools last year, with 
sessions taught at Norwood Park, Sara- 
toga, Park, Hartley, and Kahoa elemen- 
tary schools, to name a few, according to 
Richardson. “We hope to have more 
schools participating.” 

Participating schools are charged a 
small fee to cover the cost of supplies. A 
portion of Camp Fire’s allocation from 
United Way also helps make these pro- 
grams possible by covering some of the 
related administrative costs, including 
travel expenses, training, curriculum 
guides and instructional posters. 

“Without United Way support, 
schools would not be able to offer these 
programs to their students,” Richardson 
says. 

In Hastings, the local YWCA allocates 
some of its United Way funds to pick up 
the tab so that all second graders in its 
schools can participate. 

A recent $2,500 grant from the 
Cooper Foundation will be used to pilot 
sessions in Lincoln’s parochial and pri- 
vate schools, and in other schools in 
southeast Nebraska during the coming 
year. Richardson said that they hope to 
offer 40 classes, with an average of 25 
students per class. 

School supporters, civic or other 
groups are also being encouraged to help 
cover this cost as part of a community 
service project. 

Additional information on the self 
reliance program is available from the 
Camp Fire—Pioneer Council service 
center, 4600 Valley Road, Suite 311, 
Lincoln, or 483-7771. PA 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mildred 
Hughes 


Lowell Johnson 


seorge Keith 


Earl 
Schemerhorn | 


Reah F. Churchill, 76, died 
Dec. 16, 1988, in Lincoln. She 
had been retired since February 
1976. 

Mrs. Churchill began her 25 
years of service with LT&T as 
an assistant cook in the cafe- 
teria. Following the move to the 
new building at 15th & M in 
1960, the cafeteria shut down 
and Mrs. Churchill became a 
service operator and later a 
clerk in the Service Department. 
She later transferred to the 
Supply department where she 
worked as a shop attendant until 
her retirement. 

She was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers, St. Mark’s Unt- 
ted Methodist Church, United 
Methodist Women and served 
on the Bryan Hospital Board. 

Survivors include: son, daugh- 
ter-in-law, Bruce, Janice 
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Churchill, DeWitt; daughters 
and sons-in-law, Carol and 
Charles Wilson, Denton, Sharon 
and Burdette Jones, Lynn and 
Carl Buchanan, all of Lincoln; 
sisters Iola Caldwell, Swanton, 
Mrs. Norman Maca, Lincoln: 10 
grandchildren: great-grand- 
daughter. 

Services were held December 
28 in Lincoln with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Mildred E. Hughes, 72, 
retired operator, died Dec. 30, 


1988. She had been retired since 
1973. 
Ms. Hughes’ 37-year career as 
an operator began in 1937 when 
she began working in the Mil- 
ford office as a student operator. 
She soon became a relief opera- 


tor and was promoted to chief 


operator in 1941.She was named 
evening chief operator in 1945 
amd served in that capacity until 
the operator services unit at Mil- 
ford closed in 1945. She trans- 
ferred to Operator Services in 
Lincoln where she remained 
until her retirement 24 years 
later. 

Survivors included nieces and 
nephews. Graveside services 
were held Jan. 3, 1989 at Lin- 
coln Memorial Park. 


Arthur Lowell Johnson, 80, 
retired repairshop foreman, died 
Jan. 31, 1989. He had been 
retired since 1975. 

Mr. Johnson had over 44 
years of service with the com- 
pany when he retired in January 
1975. He joined the company in 
1928 as an apprentice shopman 
and remained in the repair shop 
during his entire career with 
LT&T. After progressing to first, 
second and third class shopman, 


he was named subloreman of 


the shop in 1948 and promoted 
to shop foreman in 1949. 

He was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. 

Survivors include: wite, 
Avilda; son, Art, Upland, Calit.; 
daughter, Leshe Zoe Casto, 
Santa Monica, Calif.: two 
grandchildren. 

Memorial services were held 
Feb. 3 at Lincoln. 
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supervisor, died Jan. 19, 1989. 
He had been retired since 1962. 
Mr. Keith joined the company 
in 1916 and served over 46 
years before retiring in 1962. 
His first job was as an apprentice 
switchman. He quickly pro- 
gressed to second class and first 
class switchman, then served in 
the supervisor's office through 
the 1920's. In 1932 he became 
an installation supervisor and In 
1948 was promoted to COE 
supervisor, a position he held 
until he retired 14 years later. 

Mr. Keith was a member of 
the United Brethern Church, a 
Past Master of the College View 
Lodge 320 AF&AM and a Life 
member of the Independent 
Pioneers Association. 

Survivors include: daughter, 
Mrs. Beverly May, Lincoln; six 
grandchildren; great-grand- 
children; nieces; nephews. 

Services were held Feb. 20 
with interment at Wyuka Ceme- 
tery in Lincoln. 


Earl Schemmerhorn, 80, 
retired Fairbury combination 
technician, died Dec. 19, 1988. 
He had been retired since March 
1972. 

Mr. Schemmerhorn’s service 
with LT&T spanned 44 years. 
He joined the company in April 
1928 as a groundman itn Fair- 
bury. After serving six months as 
a lineman, he was promoted to 
combinationman in 1929. In 
that position he worked in Bea- 
trice and Fairbury for several 
years. In 1936 he transferred to 
Auburn and later to Wymore. 
Following military leave from 
1943 to 1946, he returned to 
Fairbury as a combinationman. 
He continued in that: position 
until his retirement in 1972. 

For many years following his 
retirement, Mr. Schemmerhorn 
devoted much of his time to res- 
toring and refinishing antiques. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Loretta; brother, Spencer of 
Seward. 

Services were held Dec. 20 at 
Fairbury with interment at Fair- 
bury Cemetery. 
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Betty Bassinger, business 
clerk at Auburn, retired March 
10 after nearly 21 years of net 
credited service at LT&T. 

Bassinger’s entire career in 
telephony was spent in the 
Auburn office. She first came to 
LT&T in 1951 as a part-time 
clerk in plant. After a break in 
service between 1953 to 1970, 
she returned as a part-time clerk 
in plant, becoming a full-time 
clerk in 1971. In 1981 she was 
promoted to cashier, a title later 
changed to business office clerk. 

Following retirement, she 
says that she is planning to move 
to Texas and “enjoy the warm 
weather.” 


—————— 
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Lowell Brown, network tech- 
nician, retired Jan. 6, 1989 with 
over 30 years of service with 
LT&T. 

Brown joined the company in 
1957 as a groundman in Con- 
struction. He was promoted to 
switchman in 1958, a job title 
later changed to COE techni- 
cian and more recently to net- 
work technician. At the time of 
his retirement he was serving in 
the switchroom at 15th & M. 

Richard Hardt, shop super- 
visorin Supply, retired February 
17. He had served over 28% 
years with LT &T. 
~ Hardt came to the company 
us a garage serviceman In May 
1960. In 1962, he transferred 
briefly to the switchroom where 


he was a trame attendant. but 


24 


soon returned to Supply where 
he held a variety of positions, 
including warehouse attendant, 
receiving clerk-equipment, 
service attendant, shop stock 
clerk (COE) and senior clerk. 
He was promoted to the position 
of warehouse supervisor in 
1981. 

He is a member of the Frank 
H. Woods chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. 

Hardt said that his retirement 
plans include traveling and gar- 
dening. 


Ronald Hibbert, supervisor in 
Customer Services, retired 
March 25 after 39 years and 3 
months of service with LT&T. 

Hibbert joined the company 
in December 1949 as a ware- 
houseman. During the ensuing 
years he served as groundman, 
lineman, and service foreman. 
He became a chief dispatcher in 
1967 and transferred in 1969 to 
Beatrice where he served as wire 
chief until 1975 when he 
returned to Lincoln as a service 
foreman. He became Lincoln 
wire chief in 1978 and I&R 
supervisor in 1979. He was 
promoted to area plant supervi- 
sor in 1983, and in that capacity 
supervised the many cutovers to 
new switching systems through- 
out the territory. 

He is a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Pioneers Association. 
Hibbert said that he has no defi- 
nite plans for his new leisure 
time, but he likes to fish looks 
forward to having more time for 
that activity and for some tra- 
veling. 

“First of all I'm going to 
relax,” he says. “Then, I would 
like to get into some sort of 
volunteer work. I’ve been inter- 
ested in the adult illiteracy pro- 
gram and think I will try my hand 
at tutoring people in reading.” 


Larry Konz, senior analyst in 
the Separations and Access sec- 
tion of Revenue Development, 
retired January 13 with over 30 
years of service. 

Konz joined the company in 
1958 as a draftsman. He served 
briefly as a switchman, but 
began his involvement) with 
Separations in 1969 when he 
returned to the Engineering 
department. He was named 
assistant engineer in 1970 and 
engineer in 1976, serving in the 
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chief engineer’s office. Follow- 
ing reorganization of the Sepa- 
rations section he became a toll 
separations engineer in Corpo- 
rate and Revenue Development 
in 1983. In 1984 that position 
title was changed to separations 
and access senior analyst. 

In the 20 years that he was 
involved in separations, Konz 
says that there were many 
changes, but the changes have 
become more rapid in recent 
years. 

“It's a new ballgame. Every 
day it changes even more,” he 
Says. 

Lorene Lienhart, Operator 
Services, retired Feb. 1, 1989. 
She had 24 years of service with 
LT&T. 

Lienhart’s entire career in tele- 
phony was spent in Operator Ser- 
vices where she first began as an 
information operator in 1965. 
She later became a number ser- 
vices operator. Lienhart, who 
worked ona part-time basis dur- 
ing her entire operator service 
career, was the first day-time 
operator to be hired by the com- 
pany on a part-time basis. 

Lienhart says that among her 
memories of her many years as 
an operator was the sense of 
humor often displayed by cus- 
tomers she dealt with. She also 
recalled a snow storm in 1965 
When the city was blanketed 
with 19 inches of snow. 

“Practically nobody in town 
went to work except the tele- 
phone operators,” she says. “I 
had to make my way down ‘A’ 
street through snow up to my 
Waist to wait for a telephone 
truck to pick me up so I could 
get to work.” 

Lienhart is active ina number 
of organizations including: Lau- 
reate XI, Beta Sigma Phi, where 
she is president, and Inter-club 
Council of the Nebraska Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, where 
she holds the office of District | 
vice president. She is a past pres- 
ident of the Heritage cottage, 
past chief steward for the Com- 
munications Workers of Amer- 
ica. Local 7470, and has served 
on LE&T’s United Community 
Services Council. 

She plans to start her retire- 
ment by joining a Lincoln Com- 
munity Playhouse sponsored 
tour of Broadway. Following 
that says her 


she 


plans are to sleep, clean house 
and play bridge. 

Eileen Meyerhoff, property 
and services supervisor in Oper- 
ations, retired January 3 after 
completing 27 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Meyerhoff joined the com- 
pany in December 1961 as a 
secretary in the old Traffic 
department. She was promoted 
to senior secretary and in 1970 
became executive secretary to 
Tyler Ryan. Vice President, 
Operations. In 1975, she was 
named commercial planning 
supervisor and assumed her cur- 
rent position as supervisor of 
properties and services in 1976. 

Meyerhoff is a member of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
where she serves on the Sport 
and Recreation committee. She 
Is a past president of the Altrusa 
Club of Lincoln and the Lincoln 
Toastmistress Club. 

Two days following her 
retirement, Meyerhoff wed 
George Bossung, supervising 
engineer in Outside Plant. 

Retirement will include a 
mixture of travel and volunteer 


work interspersed with a lot of 


golf and bridge, according to 
Meyerhoff. 


Alice Miller, Operator Services, 
retired March 3. She had 22 
years of net credited service. 
Miller’s career as an operator 
began in 1963 when she signed 
on as an operator at Wymore. 
She worked on and off through 
the years in both the Wymore 
and Beatrice offices, serving as 
both toll and information opera- 
tors. When the Wymore 
exchange went to automatic 
dialing, she transferred to the 
Beatrice office. When the Bea- 
trice operator board closed 
down several yeras ago, she 
transferred to Lincoln Operator 
Services. Maintaining her home 
in Beatrice, she has commuted 
daily to her job in Lincoln. 
Membership in the American 
Legion, VFW and Eagles Auxil- 
iaries will keep much of her leis- 
ure time full. In addition, she 
hopes to serve in the Beatrice 
schools, either as a teacher's aid 
or lunchroom attendant. A 
trained beautician, she also 
hopes to do some volunteer 
beauty work at local nursing 


retirement | homes. 
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Don E. Nelson, exchange 
records supervisor in Engineer- 
ing, retired Feb. 1, 1989, with 
41'4 year service with LT&T. 

Nelson joined the company in 
July 1947 as a shopman in the 
warehouse. He served for a time 
as an advanced clerk in the 
warehouse before transferring 
to the Accounting department 
as an advanced clerk. He was 
later promoted to a supervisory 
position in Auditing. In 1968 he 
became a planning staff super- 
visor in the Engineering 
department. He assumed his 
position as exchange records 
supervisor in the Traffic division 
of Engineering in 1986, a posi- 
tion later moved to Engineer- 
ing’s Technical Planning divi- 
sion. 

Nelson is a member and past 
president of the Frank H. Woods 
chapter of the Pioneers Associa- 
tion and serves on the Telephone 
Employees Credit Union's 
Audit and Credit committees. 
He is a member of the Optimist 
club, holding several offices in 
that organization, including 
president, director and lieuten- 
ant governer of the Nebraska 
District of Optimists. He has 
served as a scoutmaster for 25 


years and has filled a variety of 


district positions with the Boy 
Scouts of America. He 1s cur- 
rently serving as treasurer of his 
church. 

Following retirement, he 
plans to continue his association 
with the Boy Scouts, Pioneers 
and other associations, become 
involved in volunteer activities 
and hopes to find time for some 
extended travel. 


James Stanley Petersen, 
general repair shop supervisor, 
retired February 10 after more 
than 20 years of service. 

Peterson joined LT&T as a 
toll terminal radio technician in 
1968. He transferred to Supply 
as a shop foreman in 1970 and 
was promoted to general 
equipment repair supervisor in 
1980. He recalls that one of his 
outstanding memories of those 
early years was helping put the 
LT&T CATV production unit 
Into service and working with 
technicians tn the territory to set 
up cable TV systems. 

He has been active in the 
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Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Pioneers and has served on that 
organization's fund raising 
committee. He is currently a 
member of the Pioneer's com- 
munity service committee. 

In addition to traveling and 
camping, he plans to use his new 
leisure to pursue his hobbies, 
woodworking and building 
radio-controlled models. 


Fred W. Schroeder, directory 
supervisor in Operations, retired 
January | with more than 21 
years of service with LT&T. 

Schroeder came to the com- 
pany through TV Transmission, 
Inc., the city’s first cable televi- 
sion network, which was at that 
time a subsidiary of LT&T. He 
served as a salesman for a year 
before being promoted to sales 
supervisor. In 1972 he was 
named general supervisor of TV 
Transmission, Inc. Following 
LT&T’s sale of its cable televi- 
sion subsidiary, Schroeder 
moved to the old General Com- 
mercial department where he 
served as assistant directory 
supervisor. He was named direc- 
tory supervisor in 1976. 


Mary Jane Swigerd, secretary 
in Construction, retired April 
13. She had achieved 20 years of 
net credited service with the 
company prior to retiring. 

Swigerd joined the company 
as aclerk in 1958. In the ensuing 
years she filled positions as cash- 
ier, service representative and 
junior supervisor in the old 
Commercial department. She 
left the company in 1973, 
returning a year later as a serv- 
ice representative in Commer- 
cial. In 1979 she moved to the 
Construction section of Facili- 
ties Engineering where she was 
an advanced clerk. She was 
promoted to secretary to the 
construction manager in 1983 
and continued in that position 
until retirement. 


An outdoor enthusiast, Swi- 
gerd says that retirement will 
give her more time to work in 
her orchard and flower garden 
and for fishing. 


40 years 


Richard Tejcka 
Lincoln 


40 years/ February 


Don Williams 
Lincoln 
40 years) March 


35 years 


Joan Murray 
Lincoln 
35 years/February 


Darlene Ritter 
Lincoln 
35 years/January 


Judy Whitney 
Lincoln 
35 years/February 


30 years 


Phil Bohl 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Shirley Gruber 
Nebraska City 
30 years January 


Loris Pohlenz 
Beatrice 
30 years/ January 


SERVICE ANNIVERSARIES 


|| 25 years 


Robert Biel 
Lincoln 
25 yeurs/ February 


Barbara Elam 
Lincoln 
25 years/January 


Gene Howard 
Lincoln 
25 years/March 


20 years 


Stan Dedrickson 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


Ronald Elledge 
Superior 
20 years/March 


John Fech 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


Gary Irvin 
Lincoln 
20 years/Mareh 


Bill Leonard 
Lincoln 
20 years’ February 
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Gary McCown 
Lincoln 
20 years/February 


Tom McNeil 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


Donald Moeller 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


Tecumseh 
20 years/January 


James Thieszen 
Lincoln 
20 years/February 


Dale Wally Tubbs 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


15 years 


Kathleen Allely 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Adeline Axt 
Plattsmouth 
15 years/February 


10 years 


Jeff Barnes 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Douglas Navratil 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Donna Burnett 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


David Crecelius 
Hastings 
15 years/January 


Pam Hofpar 
Lincoln 
10 years/December 


Lupe Parks 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


John Griffith 
Hastings 
15 years/February 


Douglas Johnson 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Bryan Rickertsen 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Bryan Kahler 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Cynthia Kellner 
Lincoln 
15 years/January 


Frank Sherbondy 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Richard Meier 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Russell Koerner 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Juliene Zeigler 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


5 years 


John Orth 
Lincoin 
15 years/February 


Steve Manion 
Lincoin 
10 years/January 


Marvin Harms 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Georgiana Ruzicka 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Jeffrey Meyer 
Hastings 
10 years/January 


Joan Kawa 
Lincoln 
5 years/ December 


Phyllis Mauer 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Mary Luft 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 
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Lawrence Cook 
Lincoln 

30 years/February 
Elvena Beech 
Lincoln 

20 years/February 
Lavern Earnest 
Lincoln 

20 years/March 
Mary Schuman 
Lincoln 

20 years/March 
Dennis Smith 
Seward 

20 years/March 
Glenn Trebelhorn 
Lincoln 

20 years/March 
Mary Morrison 
Lincoln 

20 years/January 
Raymond Aguirre 
Lincoln 

15 years/February 
Michael Behrns 
Lincoln 

15 years/January 
Mary Boerner 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Harold K. Butler 
Lincoln 

15 years/January 
Keith Cuzzupe 
Lincoln 

15 years/February 
Debra Hulsebusch 
Lincoln 

13 years/February 
Thomas Johnson 
Lincoln 

IS years/January 
Henry Luers 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Michael Michel 
Lincoln 

15 years/ February 
Ken Pierson 
Lincoin 

15 years/February 
Barbara Rine 
Lincoln 

1S years/January 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Kristine Rodriguez 
Lincoln 

15 years/January 
Diane Root 
Lincoln 

15 years/February 
Clinton Walls 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Lynne Benson 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 


Uva Kathryn Boone 


Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Mark Butler 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 


Sherry Covalt 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Coleen Flynn 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Robin Gade 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Rod Halsted 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Sheri Pack 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 


Vernola Hudkins 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


John Moss 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Anton Koh., Jr. 
Crete 

10 years/February 
Michael Schroeder 
Lincoin 

10 years/February 
Kevin Smail 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Leroy Traudt 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 


Mary Lemon 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


» > The first of LI&T’s three 
| | ‘exchanges was located 
between “M” and “N” Streets along 
tree-lined North 14th. 


« “> Residences adjacent to 
_e) LT&T’s first exchange 
were replaced by a new three-story 
exchange at 1340 ‘““M” Street. Another 
story was added in 1926 to accommo- 
date the growing needs of the company. 


Eighty-five years later, 
anda block away from the 
company’s first two exchanges, this 9- 
story building at 15th and ‘“‘M” serves as 
corporate headquarters. 
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LT&T Headquarters Over Eight Decades 
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Highway police. two snowplows 
*-f and a telephone repair crew final 
eit ly cleaved a road last night to th 
home of Melvern Humpliey. 5 
who was suffering from fro 
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Lots of those who did, and many who didn’t, say they 
would not risk going through another winter without a 
telephone. You—your family and your property—all are 
safer with a telephone in your home. The cost is low. 
Certainly you do not want to be isolated, even for a few 
hours. 

The present winter, while less severe during January 
than last year, is far from over. Deep snow and bitter 
cold may strike any day. February and March are 
months when sickness takes heavy toll. Do not expose 


your family to the tragic dangers of isolation. 


Order Your Telephone 
TODAY! 


Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


“A Nebraska Company ex Serving Its People” 


“FINE THING —THE TELEPHONE” 


‘‘Helps to keep people close and friendly”’ 


“IT put through a call for my son in 
Chicago. Must be better than five 


hundred mules. 


“‘FHold the line, the operator said. 
And the next thing you knew, there 
he was. Sounded like he was right 
here. It wasn’t like that when I was 
a young fellow.” 


Since 1929 the average time required for long 
distance connections has been reduced from 2.8 
to 1.4 minutes and 92% of these calls are now 
handied while you remain at the telephone. 


Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


“A Nebraska Company Serving Its People” 


In a less sophisticated era, LI&T telephone ads of the 1930s emphasized the 


value of Plain Old Telephone Service (POTS) and Long Distance service. 
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The Lincoln Telephone Company is a 
well-known name throughout the 22 
counties it serves. It has become familiar 
to customers not only through the more 
than eight decades that it has provided a 
vital service, but also by virtue of its 
corporate citizenship in each of those 
communities. 

The company’s role as a corporate 
citizen is evidenced in a number of civic 
activities that receive both financial 
support from LT&T and the volunteer 
efforts of countless LT&T employees. 

A few of the more recent community 
activities in which LT&T has been 
involved include: 

@ LT&T has for the past several years 
been a co-sponsor of the opening 
ceremonies of the Cornhusker State 
Games. LT&T provides financial support 
and coordinates the LT&T volunteers 
whose efforts contribute to the success 
of the ceremony. 

@ The colorful and popular “Balloon 
Brigade” has been featured at the annual 
Flatwater festival in Lincoln each 
summer, thanks to the cooperative 
efforts of LT&T and the 
Lincoln/Lancaster County Senior 
Centers. LT&T supplies the balloons and 
shirts, and volunteer retired citizens 
supply the people-power to inflate and 


distribute thousand of balloons during 
the three-day festival. 

© LT&T is one of three corporate 
underwriters for “Dinamation,” an event 
which will open in Lincoln August 27 to 
raise funds for the University of Nebraska 
Museum and Folsom Children’s Zoo. 
Advance promotion of the event will be 
supplied in part by the corporate 
underwriters, including LT&T. (See page 
12 for full details.) 

@ Since its inception, LT&T has 
entered a float in the Star City 
Christmas Parade each December. Last 
year, the company’s entry was a 
specially built helium-filled balloon 
bearing the LT&T logo. The balloon is 
also available for other community 
parades and celebrations throughout the 
territory. Most recently, it was one of the 
float entries in the Saunders County Fair 
parade. 

@ LI&T, in cooperation with the 
Beatrice Sertoma Club, has been a major 
sponsor of a rodeo held each June in 
conjunction with the Homestead Days 
celebration at Beatrice. 

@ Symphony orchestra, the arts, drama, 
sports, or community celebration—the 
LT&T name is generally visible as the 
company fulfills its role as a good 
corporate citizen. 


About the Cover: 

The thirty-foot triceratops (three-horned 
face) is one of the Dinamation models that 
will be on display at the Ager Zoo Build- 
ing at 27th and A streets in Lincoln 
August 27 through September 30. In spite 
of its ferocious appearance, the creature 
from the Age of Reptiles was a vegetarian. 
(Photo courtesy of the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Tampa, Fla.) 
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A Cast of Thousands, 


The Phone Book Lists Them All 


tatistics compiled by 


the Research section of 


the Corporate Commu- 
nications Division have laid 
to rest the long held belief 
that the most common name 
is Smith. Not in southeast 


Nebraska it isn’t. 


In four recently distributed Official 
Phone Books published by the Lincoln 
Telephone Company the most frequently 
listed name was Johnson. In the Lincoln 
directory, which has | 10,369 listings, the 
name Johnson appears 667 times and 
fills nearly four pages of the 444 pages of 
Lincoln subscriber listings. The starting 
letter most frequently appearing in all 
four directories is the letter “S” with 46 
pages of ‘S” listings in the Lincoln white 
pages alone. 

The Lincoln Telephone Company 
publishes and distributes SIX separate 
directories each year, beginning with the 
Nebraska City directory delivered in 
February. The Nebraska City phone 
book also includes listings for Auburn, 
Pawnee City, Plattsmouth, Tecumseh 
and 39 surrounding communities. Publi- 
cation of the total of 16 million bound 
pages that make up the Nebraska City 
directories requires 56,900 pounds or 
2,800 miles of paper. 

The next directory distribution occurs 
in the York area and ends April I. Copies 
are distibuted to customers in York, 
Crete, Geneva, Osceola, Seward, Wilber 
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and 35 surrounding communities. The 
21 million bound pages that make up the 
York directory require 67,581 pounds of 
paper. 

Summer distribution of directories 
include the Beatrice directory delivered 
in June and the Hastings directory in 
August. The Beatrice directories include 
listings for customers in Beatrice, Fair- 
bury, Hebron and 28 surrounding com- 
munities. The combined pages of the 
Beatrice directory make up a total of 
495,168 million bound pages and 
requires 45,192 pounds of paper. 

Directories published for the Hastings 
area also include listings for subscribers 
in Clay Center, Nelson, Superior, Sutton 
and 20 other surrounding communities. 

In October, directories will be distrib- 
uted at Wahoo, Ashland, David City and 
25 other communities in the northern 
half of LT&T’s territory. 

The final directory distribution of the 
year is the largest. In late November dis- 
tribution begins for directories in the 
Lincoln area. By December | customers 
in Lincoln and 35 surrounding commu- 
nities will have received their directories 
to end the year’s directory publishing 
cycle. 

There are 110,369 listings in the Lin- 
coln directory, including 14,768 busi- 
ness listings, and it requires 1,500,000 
pounds of paper. It is estimated that there 
are 6,670 miles of paper in the Lincoln 
books, or enough paper to stretch from 
Maine to Los Angeles and back. 

Once the Lincoln directories are dis- 
tributed, work starts again on the Ne- 
braska City directory and the cycle 
begins all over. 


Up until the late 1960s, LT&T pub- 


lished its own telephone directories 


through an LT&T-owned subsidiary. 
Today, however, the directories are pub- 
lished by General Telephone Directory 
Company. GTD is responsible for com- 
piling and updating the directory listings, 
selling advertising space for the yellow 
pages sections, and printing and distrib- 
uting the books. LT&T maintains owner- 
ship of the directories and the company 
name appears on the copyright registra- 
tion. 

Even though an outside publisher is 
used, publication of the directories also 
requires the efforts of many LT&T 
employees, including people from Cus- 
tomer Services, Accounting, and Corpo- 
rate Communications. When business 
office representatives generate the serv- 
ice order activity in their computers, any 
change in directory listings is entered 
into the computer to be transmitted to 
GTD’s computers in Dallas and San 
Angelo, Texas. All directory activities at 
[T&T are coordinated by Stephanie 
Johanns, directory supervisor. 

According to Johanns, quite a few 
more directories are printed than are 
actually distributed so that there are 
enough left for new subscribers. Custo- 
mers requiring extra directories 
throughout the year can also obtain them 
On request at any Phone Store. - 

‘We have a very high accuracy rate, 
Johanns comments. “We generally 
exceed our goal of not more than one 
error for every 5,000 entries. Our success 
results from the excellent work ol 
LT&T’s business office representatives 
who generate the orders. I think that our 
reputation for accuracy was the key to 
our increased sale of ads in both the 
white and yellow pages of our directory.” 


Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
The Phone Book, continued... 


Earnings from the Yellow Pages ads 
generate a sizeable amount of revenue 
for the company. 


irst Directory 
Published in 1904 


LT&T’s first directory was published 
in 1904 and consisted of approximately 
16 pages printed on a 8/4 by I 1 sheet of 
paper and gave listings for 200 subscrib- 
ers to the Lincoln Telephone Company’s 
Automatic Secret Service System. 

By 1910 directories were being pub- 
lished for each exchange for distribution 
to the “12,000 phones in Lancaster 
County now connected with this sys- 
tem.” The front covers still featured the 
shield loge and called LT&T’s telephone 
service the “secret service system” in 
reference to the company’s use of the 
unique automatic dial. 

A 1910 University Place directory con- 
sisting of 24 pages, showed 4 digit tele- 
phone numbers and listed subscribers by 
names in alphabetical order; by a numer- 
ical list with abbreviated names follow- 
ing the number, and by a street listing 
with numbers following the street address 
and house number. In that directory, Smith 
led the list with 11 entries, and Johnson 
was a close second with 6 entries. I 
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Innovative Services 


Voice Mail 
LT&T’s Newest 
Enhancement 


oice Mail, which has 

been in use by LT&T 

employees for nearly 
a year now, became available 
to the public during the first 
quarter of 1989. 


This newest telephone service enhance- 
ment was promoted to Lincoln business 
and residential customers during May 
and June with a series of newspaper and 
radio ads, direct mail promotions and 
Inserts in both business and residential 
telephone bills. 

| The initial target for LT&T’s market- 
Ing efforts were approximately 4,000 
area businesses that already use one or 
more of the custom calling features 
offered by LT&T. 

“Voice Mail is an enhanced telephone 
service that enables customers to get 
more value out of their telephones,” says 
Lori Goa, Marketing product manager 
for Voice Mail. “In essence, itis a sophis- 
ticated form of the answering machine,” 
she explains. 

With Voice Mail, however, the tele- 
phone message is forwarded to LT&T’s 
switching system where it goes into 
LT&T’s electronic mail box system. 

Voice Mail has several advantages 
Over the conventional answering 
machine, according to Goa. 

For example, since the messaging is 
done through LT&T’s “intelligent” 


switching system, no equipment Is 

required on the premises. This saves the 

customer the initial investment for an 
answering machine, and the cost of 
repair or replacement. 

Among the Voice Mail features that 
are unavailable on a regular answering 
machine: 

e Stored messages can be accessed from 
any touchtone phone anywhere. 

@ Calls made on cellular telephones can 
be forwarded to LT&T Voice Mail. 

e Messages can be stored up to several 
weeks for later retrieval. 

e LT&T Voice Mail can notify your 
pager of a message waiting in your 
mailbox. 

@ With a single call, subscribers can put 
a message into the system, address it 
to the telephone numbers of an entire 
list of designated recipients and the 
message will be automatically for- 
warded to each. 

‘Just as when the company first intro- 
duced Custom Calling features a 
number of years ago, it may take some 
time before customers begin to realize 
the value of a communications tool such 
as Voice Mail,” Goa says. “However, 
people are more sophisticated today 
about their use of the communications 
services available. Add to that that Voice 
Mail is easy to use and relatively inex- 
pensive, and I expect it will not be long 
before it will be as popular as the Custom 
Calling services LT&T now offers.” 


Subscription rates begin at $7 per 


month for a 20-message capacity. Free 
installation was offered during the pro- 
motional period. oa 
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very once in awhile a new pro- 

duct or service catches the public 

imagination and the demand out- 
strips even the wildest predictions of 
marketers. One communications pro- 
duct which appears to be on the road to 
becoming the “must have” product of 
the decade is the Facsimile, or FAX, the 
copying machine that duplicates docu- 
ments via local and long distance tele- 
phone lines. 

Over 9 million of the FAX units are 
expected to be installed worldwide by the 
end of the year and that number Is ex- 
pected to triple within the next few years. 

Instead of, “I’ll drop it in the mail and 
you'll have it in the morning,” the phrase 
now being heard is, “I'll FAX it to you. 
Can you take a look at it and call me 
back in a few minutes?” 

Onasmaller scale, sale of the FAX units 
is also booming in southeast Nebraska 
where LinTel Systems has acquired the 
dealership for Ricoh, one of the leading 
manufacturers of facsimile equipment. 
By the end of the first quarter this year, 
LinTel Systems, which began actively 
marketing the units in 1988, had far 
exceeded its sales goal for the entire year. 

“When we first decided to market 
FAX machines, we thought we might 
have some difficulty getting people to 
understand what one could do for their 
business,” comments product manager, 
Irene Pinkerton. “We're finding, how- 
ever, that the customer’s awareness 1s 
already very high and they are extremely 
creative in dreaming up new ways to use 
it.” 

According to Pinkerton, the technol- 
ogy for FAX equipment has been devel 
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FAX Use 
Growing Rapidly 


oping rapidly and at the same time, the 
cost has gone down. 

FAX machines have evolved over the 
years into four basic levels of ability. The 
original Group I machines used analog 
transmission to send images at four to six 
minutes per page. In the 70s, using the 
same technology, transmission time was 
cut in half. Today, Group IV machines 
utilizing digital technology take from 
three to four seconds per page. 

‘‘When The Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany installed FAX machines in Lincoln 
Phone Centers as a service for customers 
about four years ago, the machines were 
much larger, more expensive to buy and 
operate and it took six minutes to send a 
copy,” according to Pinkerton. “Today 
that same copy can be sent across coun- 
try in just under 16 seconds and before 
long, we expect that to drop to three 
seconds per document,” she explains. 


wy 


Make Telephone More Useful 


There are other reasons for the 
increasing popularity of the FAX, 
according to Pinkerton. It requires no 
more training to use than an office copy 
machine. [t will transmit any document 
that can be copied on a copy machine. 
And for the cost of a long distance call 
the user can have guaranteed delivery of 
the document anywhere in the world 
within seconds. 

“The bottom line is that a FAX can 
help a business operate more efficiently 
and more economically,” Pinkerton 
Says. “Eventually, they will become as 
commonplace as the office copy ma- 
chine. A FAX, however, is not just 
another piece of office equipment, but an 
extension of a business communications 
system. Because of this, LinTel Systems, 
with its experience in communication, 
has an advantage that we hope will result 
in our getting a large share of the market 
that exists for this latest communications 
technology,” Pinkerton says. “And 
increased use of the FAX will also mean 
increased access line revenues for The 
Lincoln Telephone Company.” | 


NM... Gorackey, business 
office clerk at Beatrice, sends a 
copy of a document ona facsimile 
machine located in the Beatrice 
Phone Center. (Photo by Lana 
Likens. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of the Beatrice Daily Sun.) 
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A Changing 
Industry Requires 


he communica- 
tions industry of 
today is chang- 
ing so rapidly that it requires 
a constant changing of skills 
just to keep up with the tech- 
nological changes,’’ com- 
ments Personnel Director 
Neal Westphal. 


“Telephony has traditionally been an 
industry that required a high level of 
education and training, but in the past 
many of those skills could be learned on 
the job. Today, the required skills are not 
Only learned on the job, but obtained 
from a variety of external sources as 
well. As a result, employees are having to 
take greater control in directing their 
Own career paths and obtaining the 
required skills to move in the directions 
they wish to go.” 

“In the past,” Westphal continues, “the 
bulk of our hiring was for entry level jobs 
In operator services, building operations 
or construction. Today, it’s the profes- 
sional ranks that are expanding and posi- 
tions in those areas usually require a 
greater degree of formal training.” 

With the advent of competition, the 
company has also become more market 
driven which opens up a whole new field 
of opportunities requiring a different 

kind of training. 

‘In the future, we will be filling vacant 
positions with those applicants who have 


already attained skills for a specific Job,” 


explains Margaret Puls, Employment 
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Changes 


in Training 


Supervisor. “That means that advance- 
ment will be more dependent on an 
employee’s having taken the necessary 
courses or having developed the neces- 


sary skills for a specific job than it was in 
the past.” 


kills 
Inventory 


| To assist employees in determining their 
interests, skills and goals, the Personnel 
Department asks that employees fill out 
a skills inventory. Each employee’s skills 
Inventory is then put on a computer file 
where it can be accessed when a vacancy 
occurs. The Employment staff in Person- 
nel can match a job’s requirements with 
the skills listed in the computerized skills 
Inventory. An increasingly greater pro- 
portion of job vacancies today are being 
filled through that means. 

“In filling out the skills inventory, 
employees not only tell us what expe- 
riences they have had in the past, both 
work and education, but what they are 
interested in doing in the future,” Puls 
explains. ‘Sometimes just identifying 
those interests will lead the employee to 
additional education to enhance their 
chances of reaching their goals for the 
future.” 


areer 
Planning 


“The Employmentstaff is available to 
help employees with other aspects of 
career planning,” Puls says. “Anyone 
who is not sure where their interests are 
or what skills are needed can contact us 
lor help. We have the tools to help them 
identify their interests and existing skills. 
We can help them determine what types 
of jobs within the Company those inter- 
ests and skills might qualify them for.” 


The growing need for more sophisti- 
cated skills has made the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company’s Educational Refund 
Program an increasingly attractive 
benefit for many employees. Use of the 
Educational Refund Program increases 
every year and over the past three years, 
the company has paid more than 
$53,000 in educational refunds. In that 
same period more than 264 courses have 
been paid for through this educational 
refund program. 

According to Puls, who administers 
LT &T’s Educational Refund Program, it 
can be tailored to fit almost any 
employee’s needs. 

“Rule changes have eliminated the 
requirement that an employee may be 
reimbursed only for courses that relate 
directly to his or her job. That makes it 
possible for an employee who wants to 
prepare for possible transfer or 
advancement to another area of the 
company to take the courses necessary to 
prepare for a career change and be reim- 
bursed for some of the cost by the com- 
pany’s tuition refund program.” 

“Lincoln Telephone employees are 
very fortunate,” Puls continues. “No 
matter where they work within the terri- 
tory, there is probably an advanced edu- 
cational institution nearby. In addition to 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln has 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Union 
College and the Lincoln Campus of 
Doane College, as well as Southeast 
Community College, the Lincoln School 
of Commerce and the College of St. 
Mary’s-Lincoln. A number of Lincoln 
employees have also availed themselves 
of the opportunity to take CorpNet 
courses telecast directly to the telephone 
office by the University of Nebraska’s 
Continuing Education division. Colleges 
located outside of Lincoln include: 
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Doane College at Crete; Hastings Col- 
lege in Hastings; Peru State College at 
Peru and Concordia College in Seward. 
Beatrice, Hastings and Milford also have 
Community Colleges. Employees in the 
Nebraska City/Plattsmouth area also 
have available to them a wide variety of 
universities and college programs 
located in the Omaha area. 


66 B ack to School” 


Experiences Differ 


Although it is no easy task to earn a 
degree while working full time, it is “do- 
able’ according to Donna Burnett who 
last spring received her BA degree in 
Business Administration from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, earning honors 
along the way. 

It took Burnett 7 years to earn her 
degree, taking one or two courses each 
semester and continuing to work full 
time in her job as System Software Ana- 
lyst in Data Processing. She spent one or 
two nights a week in the classroom, 
depending on the course, or courses she 
was taking, then studied on weekends. 

“It really tied up my weekends, but 
was well worth it.” she says. “When | 
started with LT&T as an operator, I was 
just out of high school. I was tired of 
school and hadn’t really thought much 
about going on to college. But after I 
transferred to accounting and data pro- 
cessing I began to realize that I could 
never do the type of job I wanted to do 
unless I got more education. Probably, | 
would never have done it without the 
support I got from the company. First, 
the help with career planning and the 
encouragement of my supervisors, and 
getting reimbursed for tuition and books 
for many of my courses.” 

Two Lincoin employees currently 
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working on degree programs selected 
Doane College at Lincoln because it is 
designed for the non-traditional student. 
Doane offers some credits for prior on- 
the-job experience and holds classes ona 
schedule more adaptable to the full time 
employee. 

“Tt’s more expensive than UNL, and 
although the tuition refund doesn’t cover 
the costs of multiple classes, it is a helpful 
benefit. I think the Doane curriculum is 
worth the extra cost to me,’’ comments 
Marilyn Kilbride, Benefit Assistant in 
Personnel. Kilbride, who is working ona 
degree in human relations, has been 
attending Doane for a little over a year 
and expects to receive her degree in 
about three more years. Prior to entering 
Doane College, Kilbride took several 
courses at Southeast Community college. 

Jim Kortum, who will earn a BA 
degree in business administration from 
Doane College at Lincoln in December 
of this year, also felt that combining a full 
work schedule with coursework was eas- 
ier at a college geared toward the non- 
traditional student. Kortum joined LT&T 
in the warehouse 10 years ago after grad- 
uating from high school. He later served 
as a BSA and a Building Services super- 
visor, and is now a Separations and 
Access Assistant. He returned to school, 
utilizing LT&T’s Educational Refund 
Program and attended UNL for about a 
year. Transferring to Southeast Commu- 
nity College, he earned an associate 
degree in applied science and business 
administration with an accounting 
minor. That degree gave him the qualifi- 
cations required to apply for the job he 
now holds in Separations. 

Kerry Meyer, who is a Clerk Typist at 
the Fairbury office, is using the Educa- 
tional Refund Program to help complete 
a degree she started on before she came 


to the Lincoln Telephone Company. 
Meyer had a year at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University in Lincoln before joining 
LT&T. She began using the Educational 
Refund Program to take accounting 
courses and now drives to Beatrice one 
or two evenings a week to take classes in 
business, accounting and computer 
science at the Beatrice Southeast Com- 
munity College. She hopes toearnan AA 
degree in business within the next two 
years. 

“The refund doesn’t cover the cost of 
all the courses, but it certainly helps,” she 
comments. 

In addition to refund for tuition and 
books, she finds it helpful that she can 
obtain computer disks from the Person- 
nel Department when they are required 
by a class. 

“I don’t have a particular career path 
in mind” she says. “I just want to finish 
my degree and I think that the Educa- 
tional Refund Program offers an excel- 
lent chance for me to do so.” 

Donald Uhrmacher at the Hastings 
office is using the program to help 
finance courses in electronics. 
Uhrmacher, who has been with the com- 
pany for 15 years, is a Network Techni- 
cian at Hastings. He has taken courses in 
electronics at both Central Community 
College at Hastings and by correspond- 
ence from Zenith-Heath Kit. 

“It’s a little harder taking a course by 
correspondence than in the classroom 
where you can get instant feedback, but it 
works out better with my work schedule,” 
comments Uhrmacher who works the 
night shift in the Hastings switchroom. 

Uhrmacher originally began taking 
selected electronics courses to help him 
understand the new digital switches bet- 
ter, but says that with only another 
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AREA EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Degree 
Options 


Program Offerings 


Calendar 


Resident 
Tuition 


Central Community College, Po. Box 1024, Hastings, NE 68901-1024 (800) 742-7872 or (402) 463-9811 
Career Planning: Cindy Foxhoben (402) 461-2456 


Associate 

Associate of Applied 
Science 

Diploma 

Certificate 

- Award 


Five different types of programs: vocational 


technical, academic transfer, short-term business 


and/or industry specific, adult basic education and 
non-credit avocational recreation. A wide range of 
courses are available in such interest areas as 
business, industrial trades, health and human 
services, arts and sciences and pre-professional 
fields. 


. 'Wo- semester 
year 


Summer 
sessions 


$30 per credit hour 
usual cost 


some tuition breaks 
for full schedules 


plus fees 


College of St. Mary, Lincoln Campus, weekend College, 4600 Valley Rd., Lincoln, NE 68510 (402) 489-2900 


Associate 
Bachelor 
Certificate 


Concordia College, 800 No. Columbia Ave., Seward, NE 68434 (402) 643-3651 


Bachelor of Science 
in Education 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
in Medical Technology 
Bachelor of Music 
Teacher Education 
Programs 
Diplomas 
Certificates 


Paralegal Studies, Law Office Administration, 


Telecommunications Systems Management, Business 


Administration and Human Services 


Religious focus: Teaching, Directing, Pre-Seminary, 
Pastoral and Music 


Public Focus: Teacher Education, Human Services, 


Medical Technology, Business and Pre-Professional 
for Law and Medicine 


Note: Primarily church-profession oriented 


Doane College, Crete Campus, Crete, NE 68333 (402) 826-2161 


.Three- semester 
year 


.saturday/Sunday 
3 1/2 hours each 
day every other 
weekend 


. Two- semester 
year 


. May term 


. Summer 
sessions 


$96 per credit 
hour 


plus fees 


$90 per credit hour 
(3 hours or less) 


$180 per credit hour 
(3.5 to 11.5 hours) 


plus fees 
May term and summer 


sessions both $150 per 
credit hour 


Doane College, Lincoln Campus, Adult Education, 300 So. 68th St., Lincoln, NE 68510 (402) 483-4183 


Director: Janice Hatfield 


Bachelor of Arts Major concentrations offered in areas of Business 
Administration, Human Relations, Allied Health 
Care Professions, Industrial Management and 


Elementary Education. 


. 8-week intensive 
formal schedule 


. Some flexible 
courses 


Hastings College, 7th & Turner, Hastings, NE 68902-0269 (402) 463-2402 
Career Planning and Counseling: Mike Hutcheon, Ext. 400 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Music 


Five major divisions of instructional programs: . Two-semester 
Fine Arts, Humanities, Science, Social Science and year 
Education. 


. Summer sessions 


. Interim session 


$80 per credit hour 


plus fees 


$50 per credit hour 


plus fees 


Lincoln School of Commerce, 1821 "kK" St, P.O. Box 82826, Lincoln, NE 68508 (800) 742-7738 or (402) 474-5315 


Associate Professional Accounting, Business Administration / .11 1/2 week 
18 months Sales and Marketing, Computer Programming, quarters 
Fashion Merchandising, Legal Assistant and 
Administrative Assistant 
Associate Court Reporting .11 1/2 week 
24 months quarters 
Diploma Secretarial/Word Processing, Micro Accounting and .11 1/2 week 
9 months Tour and Travel quarters 
Certificate Intensive Word Processing .11 1/2 week 
4 1/2 - 6 months Computer Office Skills quarters 
Module Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, .quarterly 
3 months . Shorthand Theory, Secretarial/Word Processing, 
(Must be taken with Business Management and Sales & Marketing 
diploma) 


Nebraska Wesleyan, soth a st. Paul, Lincoln, NE 68504-2796 (402) 465-2218 
Director of Career Development: Bette J. Olson (402) 465-2172 


Bachelor of Arts 


$8,850/Program 


$10,600/Program 
$4,425 /Program 
$1,475/Program 


$3,175 /Program 


$1,475/each 


$110 per credit 
hour for adult 
education in evenings 


Five divisions of program offerings: Fine and . Two- semester 
Applied Arts, Humanities, Natural Sciences, year 
Professional Education and Social Sciences. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 

Bachelor of Music 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing 

Associate of Arts 

Associate of Science 


Career Development & Counseling: (402) 826-8226 


.<Summer sessions 
Bachelor of Arts 


Bachelor of Science 


Majors and minors available in numerous fields inthe .Two- semester year $212 per credit 

academic areas of Arts and Humanities, Business, hour (less than 

Education, Natural Sciences and Social Sciences. Summer 12 hours) 
sessions 


.Interim session plus fees 


plus fees 
Interim session 
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Peru State College, Peru, NE 68421 (800) 742-4412 or (402) 872-3815 


Career Planning: Linda Warren 


Bachelor of Arts in $38.50 per credit hour 


Business Administration/Education . Two- semester 


Education Accounting, Management, Sales Management year 

Bachelor of Fine Arts in Education and Psychology Summer sessions _ plus fees 
Education Teaching Education and Certification 

Bachelor of Science in Humanities 
Education Language Arts, Social Sciences, Visual and Per- 

Bachelor of Arts forming Arts 


Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Technology 
Associate of Arts 
Masters in Education 


Science and Technology 
Biological, Physical and Natural Sciences, 
Business Agricultural Management, Computer 
Science, Mathematics and Industrial Technology 


outneast Community College, Beatrice Campus, At. 2, Box 35A, Beatrice, NE 68310 (800) 233-5027 or (402) 228-3468 
Career Counseling: Bruce Robinson 


Vocational programs in Business, Agriculture and . Two- semester 
Practical Nursing year 


Associate of Arts $27 per credit hour 
Associate of Science 
plus fees 
24 academic transfer programs available to .Summer sessions 

complete a Baccalaureate Degree at a four year 


school 


southeast Community College, Milford Campus, Rt 2, Box D, Milford, NE 68405 (800) 445-4094 or (402) 761-2131 
Career Counseling: Larry Meyer 


Associate of Arts 
Associate of Science 


20 vocationaltechnical programs in areas of .11-week quarters, | $18 per credit 
Manufacturing/Fabrications, Auto & Diesel, beginning 2 times hour 
Construction, Electrical/Electronics and Business. a year 

plus fees 


southeast Community College, Lincoln Campus, 98800°0" St., Lincoln, NE 68520 (800) 642-4075 or (402) 471-3333 
Career Counseling: Darlene Williams; Career Planning: Greg Peters, Ext. 223 


29 vocationalAechnical programs in areas of 
Business, Health, Home Economics, Trade and 
Industrial and Service occupations. 


Associate of Arts 


.11-week quarters, | $18 per credit 
Associate of Science 


beginning 4 hour 
times a year 
plus fees 


Union College, 3800 So. 48th St., Lincoln, NE 68506 (402) 488-2331 
Career Counseling: Teaching Learning Center, Ext. 2081 


Associate of Arts 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


An Associate Degree is available in four programs: .Two-semester $292 per credit 
Behavioral Science, Art, Music and Business year hour 
Administration. Numerous Bachelor degrees, and a variety (less than 21 


of majors, are available in the areas of Arts and _ Summer hours) 
Humanities, Business and Computer Science, Human sessions 
Development, Math and Science, Nursing, Physical plus fees 


Education and Religion. 


Note: The only program available in the evening is 
Nursing. 
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University of Nebraska, Lincoln Campus - Main, Lincoln, NE 68588 (402) 472-7211 
Career Planning: 230 Nebraska Union, (402) 472-3145 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Masters of Art 
Masters of Science 
Doctoral: Teaching. 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Musical Arts 


Eight undergraduate colleges offering programs for 
Bachelor Degrees are: Agriculture, Architecture, Arts 
and Sciences, Business Administration, Engineering 
and Technology, Home Economics, Journalism and 


29 programs available for obtaining Ph.D., Ed.D. and 
D.M.A. degrees, and 59 programs available for 


obtaining Masters Degrees in 13 titles. 


. Two- semester 
ear 


. Summer sessions 


$51 per credit hour 
(undergraduate) 


$67.75 per credit 
hour (graduate) 


plus fees 


UNL Division of Continuing Studies, Adult Education, 162 Nebraska Center for Continuing Education, Lincoln, NE 68583-0900 


(402) 472-1392 


Career Counseling: Robert Mathiasen (by appointment) (402), 472-1392 


Undergraduate-- 
Arts & Sciences 
Business Administration 


Department of Evening Programs and Lifelong 
Learning Services 
Summer Reading courses and Off-Campus 
credit offerings 


Graduate-- 
Architecture 
Home Economics 


Numerous subjects available through four major 
departments: 


Department of Independent Study 
College Credit, High School and non-credit 
programs by correspondence 

Department of Extended Campus Programs 
Credit and non-credit programs using broadcast, 
closed circuit TV, videotape and audio/video 
teleconferencing 

Department of Conferences and Institutes 
Non-credit, short- term conferences, workshops 
and seminars 


York College, York, NE, 68467-2699 (402) 362-4441 


Associate of Arts 

Associate of Science 

Bachelor in Business 
Administration 

Bachelor in Elementary 
Education 

Certificate of Achievement 


Bible and Human Development, Humanities, 
Natural and Social Sciences and Business and 
Computer Information Systems 


. Two-semester 
year (credit offerings) 


. Miscellaneous 
offerings pending on offering 


.Two- semester 
year 


$51 per credit hour 


. Summer sessions _ plus fees 


Variable fees, de- 


(non-credit offerings) 


$88 per credit hour 


plus fees 


.<Summer sessions 


Should you require additional information about these institutions, or any other schools or colleges in the area, please 
contact Personnel and we will obtain the information for you. 


The tuition information listed is current, however, costs are subject to change periodically. 


Training, continued... 
Continued from page 7 
course or two he will qualify for a certifi- 
cate in electronics. 
Illustrations like the above will be on 
the increase as more employees make 
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decisions involving additional education 
and new or changed career paths. Em- 
ployees should review the information at 
the educational institutions in their own 
area and see what most suits their educa- 
tional and training needs, according to 


Puls. 


Any employee with questions about a 
career change or potential promotability 
should contact any of the staff in the 
Employment section of Personnel— 
Margaret Puls, extension 5680; Laurie 
Kortum, extension 5873, or Lori 
Anderson, extension 5323. | 


| | 


hether six or sixty, 


there are few peo- 
ple of any age who 
fail to be fascinated with the 
dinosaurs that roamed the 
earth millions of years ago. 
We know from fossil records that 
dinosaurs did exist. And in museums 
throughout the world, exhibits of giant 
bones give us some idea of the immensity 


of these creatures that eons ago domi- 
nated both land and sea. Yet, these huge 


lizard-like creatures are so far from our 
experience that when Hollywood casts 
them for sci-fi features, we think the 
movie-makers’ imaginations have run 
away with them. 

Now scientists, artists and technolo- 
gists, using modern materials and high- 
tech robotics have created a series of 
life-sized dinosaur models so realistic 
that you can almost experience what it 
would have been like to see one of these 
extinct creatures in the flesh. 

Whether your interest is palentology, 
earth history, or just “scary creatures,” you 
won't want to miss Dinamation—an 
exhibit of nine, life-sized dinosaur 
models—when they appear in Lincoln. 

The Lincoln exhibit will run from 
August 27 through September 30 at the 


old Ager Zoo Building at 27th & A 
Streets. The exhibit is being brought to 
Lincoln by the Folsom Children’s Zoo 
and Botanical Gardens and Friends of 
the University of Nebraska State 
Museum. All proceeds will go to the Fol- 
som zoo and the museum. The Lincoln 
Telephone Company is proud to be one 
of the corporate sponsors which are par- 
tially underwriting the cost of bringing 
this exciting and educational exhibit to 
Lincoln. In addition to its financial 
commitment, LT&T will also help to 
promote the exhibit. 

The life-like models were developed 
by the Dinamation International Corpo- 
ration, which has created a collection of 
life-sized models of 25 species of dino- 
saurs. Each model is anatomically cor- 
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rect and was engineered directly from 
fossil records. The models are robot- 
powered and move by means of a com- 
puter-operated pneumatic valve system 
implanted beneath the skin. They are 
constructed of metal skeletons, covered 
with a foam rubber to define their shape, 
then covered with a reptilian-like skin 
made of a color-mixed silicon resin, rein- 
forced with a thin fabric. Seams are 
sealed with a zipper or velcro and teeth 
and nails are made of plastic. The result 
IS SO realistic that as they move, roar and 
roll their eyes, you'll think you’ve been 
transported back to the Age of Reptiles. 

The animated dinosaurs have been 
exhibited around the country and, 
according to Dinamation International, 
have broken attendance records in virtu- 
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ally every museum. An estimated eight 
million people viewed Dinamation 
exhibits in 1988. At the Hastings 
Museum in Hastings, Nebraska, Dina- 
mation was so successful two years ago 
that it returned again last year, according 
to Area Manager Dwight Splitt. 


The exhibition in Lincoln will include 
eight moving models and two non-mov- 
ing exhibits. Among the moving exhibits 
will be the ferocious predator, Tyranno- 
saurus Rex; the three-horned Tricerat- 
ops, the armoured Stegosaurus and an 
Allosaurus. Located beneath an exhibit 
of a giant flying Pteranodon will be a 
“DinoStore” where visitors can find a 
variety of dinosaur toys and educational 
items. 


Museum/Zoo Benefit Features Dinosaurs, “Live” On Tour 


The Dinamation exhibition coincides 
with the Nebraska State Fair so that out- 
State visitors can also attend what has 
been billed as the “social event of the 
epoch” during their stay in Lincoln. 


To learn more about Dinamation 
watch for ads in your area newspapers 
and on Channel 10/ii. The ads were 
prepared by the other two corporate 
sponsors, Ayres & Associates Advertis- 
ing, and KOLN-TV/KGIN-TV. 


Admission will be $3.50 for adults and 
$2.50 for children under 12. School tour 
rates will also be available. For informa- 
tion call 472-6365 and watch the Casual 
Observer for further ticket information. 


The Lincolns you give, 
help people right here at home. 


Where Do Your 


United Way Dollars 


our contributions to 
the United Way or 


other Community 
Service Agencies help sup- 
port a variety of vital com- 


munity services. 


In Lincoln, where 29 agencies receive at 
least partial support from the United 
Way of Lincoln and Lancaster County, 
there is a growing need for services for 
the elderly and/or the disabled. Two 
agencies providing some of those serv- 
ices are able to do so because of the 
dollars you contribute. 

The two agencies are Independent 
Living, Inc., and Madonna Center’s Day 
Care Services. Both have developed pro- 
grams aimed at providing alternatives to 
institutional care for the elderly and/or 
disabled. 


ndependent Living 
Services Widely Used 


Home Services for Independent Living 
provides services for the elderly in their 
own homes and are designed to help 
them remain independent as long as pos- 
sible. 

This agency provides personal serv- 
ices such as bathing, grocery shopping 
and cooking, as well as cleaning and 
laundry. An estimated 425 clients used 
the cleaning and laundry services last 
year. Because these services were avail- 
able to them, another 25 elderly people 
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Go? 


were able to delay their entry into a nurs- 
ing home for a considerable period of 
time. 

The services most frequently re- 
quested from Independent Living are 
those requiring only short periods of 
time. However, during the past year there 
has been an increase in requests for 
longer lasting, respite care. (Respite care 
is defined as requiring four or more hours 
of daily assistance.) 

In addition to United Way funding, 
Home Services for Independent Living 
currently receives some funds from pri- 
vate fees, LADA, and Title XX. The 
agency's office is located at 2415 Sum- 
ner in Lincoln. For information about 


referrals or requests for service call 
471-7501. 


adonna Program 
Serves Elderly 


Special services for the elderly are also 
available through the Madonna Center. 
These services are provided at the 
Madonna facility with elderly clients 
transported to Madonna to receive them. 
The day services for these clients are 
designed to provide care and assistance 
for elderly persons who are unable to 
remain alone while members of their 
families are at work. 

The Madonna Center’s Adult Day 
Services’ community-based program 
provides alternatives to institutional care 
for many elderly and/or disabled adults. 
individualized care plans are developed 
for each client participant based on the 
client's individual needs. 

Adult Day Services may include a 
wide variety of services including health 


assessment and monitoring; medication 
monitoring and administration; meals 
and snacks; information and referral to 
other service providers: social and 
recreational activities; personal care, 
grooming and bathing; transportation to 
Day Care and to doctor’s appointments; 
counseling; specialized programming 
for persons with Alzheimers disease and 
various rehabilitative therapies as pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

During 1988, 300 clients were served 
by Adult Day Services and 31,184 par- 
ticipants were provided with one-way 
trips. 

For information about Madonna’s 
Adult Care Services call 483-9535. 

While the elderly are the primary 
beneficiaries of the services provided by 
these two programs, both benefit the 
entire community in a number of ways. 
Services that delay institutional care or 
prevent unnecessary hospitalization 
make more efficient use of available 
nursing home beds and conserve public 
and private resources. For the individual 
family, the availability of respite care 
may mean that the family can continue 
to care for an elderly relative for a much 
longer period before institutionalization 
becomes necessary. ca 
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Summer Job 
Lasts 
Forty-five Years 


ean M. Hobson, plant systems 

analyst, reached a milestone few 

men achieve during their work- 
ing careers. Hobson observed 45 years 
with the Lincoln Telephone Company 
June 12 and was honored on the occasion 
by a luncheon at the University Club in 
Lincoln. - 


When Hobson took a temporary sum- 
mer job in construction in 1944 while still 
in school, he followed in the footsteps of 
his father, John, a long-time LT&T 
employee, and an older brother, Richard, 
now retired. By fall of that same yeal, 
Dean Hobson had moved to Supply where 
he was to work in the warehouse under 
Russ Rauch until 1950 when he left for a 
year and a half on military leave. By 1966, 
Hobson had transferred to General Plant 
as a staff assistant and in the ensuing years 
served as plant data programmer and 
plant systems analyst. He transfered again 
in 1970, this time to the Engineering 
department where he served in a varl- 
ety of positions in the Chief Engineer's 
office, Engineering’s Technical Planning 
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section and Traffic Engineering. 
Among the guests present to honor 
Hobson were his wife, Bev; retirees, Russ 
Rauch and Bob Cardwell; co-workers, 
Jim Willeke and Mabel Lipskey, both of 
Engineering; Joanie Winders, Personnel, 
and Dick Fischer, Area Manager at 
Plattsmouth with whom Hobson worked 
for many years. Other guests were 
members of LT&T’s executive staff. Pre- 
sentation of a tie-tac bearing the LT&T 
emblem was made by James E. Geist, 
President and Chief Executive Officer. 
The luncheon honoring Hobson for his 
45 years of service came only a month 
before his retirement from the company. 


LT&T Provides 
Communications 
Links for 
Bush Visit 


hen the President of the Uni- 
ted States decides to make a 
short visit, he doesn’t just pop 
in like any other business person might. 
Preparing to accommodate a presiden- 
tial visit is a matter of several weeks 
advance preparation for those at Lincoln 
Telephone. 

Take for example, the June 13 visit of 
President George Bush in Lincoln. At 
least 26 telephone employees were 
directly involved in preparing the com- 
munication links required by that visit 
_. . links that would ensure that the Presi- 
dent, his staff, and the news media 
accompanying him, were never out of 
touch with the rest of the world for a 
single minute of the approximately four 
hours he spent in Lincoln. 

Several weeks prior to the announce- 
ment of President Bush’s scheduled trip 
to Lincoln, the business order section of 
Customer Services received an order 
from the White House Communications 
staff for the local business trunks and 


business lines that would be required by 
the Presidential party. The lines to be 
installed would link the several locations 
where the President would appear. 

In addition, LT&T began receiving 
orders from the various news media that 
would be covering the presidential visit 
for business lines they would need for 
their reporting. 

Ron Hoffman, Business Commercial 
Supervisor, was designated coordinator 
and met with members of the White 
House Communications staff and Secret 
Service personnel to work out details of 
the installation and security clearances 
for those LT&T staffers who would be 
involved. 

“One of the outstanding experiences 
any telephone employee can have is 
meeting and working with the White 
House Communications staff and the 
Secre* Service people. It’s quite an expe- 
rience,’ Hoffman says. 

Hoffman, along with Customer Serv- 
ices Manager Ron Cotton, were dele- 
gated to remain close to the presidential 
party in the event that there was a snag in 
the communications system. 

This was not Hoffman’s first occasion 
to work with members of the White 
House Communications staff since he 
had also coordinated communications 


R..: Schweitzer 


(standing) and 
Gene Harms 
(front) install 


running 


jumpers for 
extra circuits 
along the 
parade 


route. 


preparations for a Bush visit prior to the 
last election. ‘““He was in town as a politi- 
cal candidate then,’ Hoffman said, “and 
even though he was also Vice President 
and there was a good deal of security and 
pomp, it was nothing like it was this time 
when he was here as President of the 
United States.” 

Two other employees who had a close- 
up view of the President during his visit 
were Brad Hedrick, Marketing Manager, 
and Jerry Chenoweth, Network Radio 
Supervisor. Both drove LT&T cars 
equipped with cellular telephones in the 
presidential motorcade. Many of the se- 
cret service and news media people al- 
ready had cellular telephones, according 
to Hedrick, but without existing recipro- 
cal agreements, the phones wouldn't 
work in LT&T territory. As a result, 
LT&T supplied a number of cellular 
mobile telephones in addition to the cel- 
lular phones installed in the cars. 

The car driven by Hedrick carried the 
members of the regular White House 
press corps who had arrived on Air Force 
One with the President. 

“Tt was a very interesting and enlight- 
ening experience,’ Hedrick said. “I think 
it was a different sort of experience for 
the news people, too, since the CBS news 
reporter remarked to me that it was 
unusual to see people lining the route of 
the motorcade for miles to see the Presi- 
dent. I think they were impressed.” 

Hedrick, who drove the | Oth vehicle in 
the motorcade, said that it was interest- 
ing to get a first hand view of the way 
security was maintained and to see how 
tight security really 1s. 

The car driven by Chenoweth con- 
tained AP and UPI wire service reporters 
who had reached Lincoln Airport after 
the presidential party had landed. 

“They all immediately got on their 
mobile phones and began telephoning 
stories in to their home offices,” Cheno- 
weth said. “Then when the President fin- 
ished his speech at the Devaney Com- 
plex and left for the East Campus, they 
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jumped back in the car and began calling 
in their offices again.” 

This was not Chenoweth’s first expe- 
rience with a presidential visit. When 
President Richard Nixon visited Lincoln 
about 13 years ago, Chenoweth was 
working with the cable TV company 
operated by The Lincoln Telephone 
Company. He helped set up cable TV 
connections so that the Nixon visit could 
be televised. 

“| think that all of those participating 
should be complimented for the job they 
did,” Hoffman says. “I was informed by 
the White House Communications peo- 
ple that they were very appreciative of all 
the cooperation they had received from 
LT&T people. They said that from the 
manner in which we worked to fill their 
needs they thought that we were an out- 
standing telephone company.” 

Other LT&T employees who assisted 
with preparations for the President’s visit 
in Lincoln were: Supervising Engineer 
Jim Howatt; I&R Supervisors Russ 
White, Ken Hanson and Doug Cease; 
Customer Service Technicians Larry 
Allison, Rick Aksamit, Don Brunk, Steve 


Erickson, John Evasco, Bob Green, J erry 
Hutchison, Jim Jacobson, Cliff Kubert 
and Dean Walton; Lamp and Key Tech- 
nicians, Calvin DeVore, Jim Sheets, 
Roger Weber; Lincoln Transmission 
Supervisor Ed Butler; Service Foreman 
in Operations, John Weyers, and Service 
Representatives from the Business 


Office, Marilyn Firestone and Sandy 
Lemon. i 


Four Decades 
of Service For 
Donovan Williams 


hen Don Williams, construc- 

tion manager, reached 40 

years of service with LT&T, 
members of his family, along with many 
of the company’s executive staff, were 
present to help him celebrate the occa- 
sion at a luncheon at the University Club 
in Lincoln. 


Williams’ 40-year career with Lincoln 
Telephone Company began in 1949 


D.. Williams 


(right) and his wife, 
Clara, pose with the 
flowers that 
formed the cen- 
terptece during 


a luncheon marking 
the 40 years 

Williams has served the 
company. 
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when he joined the Construction 
department as a cable splicer’s helper. 
He quickly progressed to cable splicer 
and was promoted to assistant construc- 
tion foreman in 1958. In 1964 he 
became cable foreman and in 1967, 
general cable supervisor. He assumed his 
Current position of construction manager 
in Facilities Engineering in 1981. 

Family members present at the lunch- 
eon in his honor were his wife, Clara, 
who also works at LT&T; a son, Brett and 
his wife, Janelle; daughter, Gail Smith 
and her husband, Scott. Also among the 
guests were Bob Cardwell, retired, who 
was William’s supervisor for a number of 
years. 

A service emblem was presented to 
Williams by James E. Geist, Lincoln 
Telephone Company’s President and 
Chief Executive Officer. a 


Seven New 
Telephone 
Switches Cut 
Into Service in 
Territory 


ew telephone systems were Cul 
into service during June in com- 
munities located in Nemaha, 
Cass, Seward and Butler Counties. The 
computer-controlled digital systems pro- 
vide customers in those seven commu- 
nities with custom calling features, 
improved Touch Calling, “0” plus dial- 
ing, automatic number identification, 
automated calling card service and inter- 
national direct dialing. The new switches 
were installed at: 

e Syracuse, population 1,562, located in 
Nemaha county, received a 2,000-line 
GTE computer-controlled switch at a 
cost of about $496,000. The Syra- 


cuse switch will operate as a remote 
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off of Nebraska City’s switching 
system. 

e Johnson, in northwestern Nemaha 
county, population 350, received a 
new computer-controlled switch 
which cost the Lincoln Telephone 
Company $341,000. The Johnson 
switch will also home in on Nebraska 
City. 

e Beaver Crossing, population 400, 
received a 400-line Northern Telcom 
RSLM switch that operates off of the 
Northern Telcom system at Seward. 
The company spent $177,000 to in- 
stall the new switching equipment at 
Beaver Crossing. 

e Also homing in on the Seward switch 
will be Tamora and Garland in 
Seward county and Dwight in Butler 
county. Conversion to state-of-the art, 
computer-controlled switching sys- 
tems in the three communities, which 
have a combined population of 561, 
cost approximately $579,000. 

e Greenwood, population 306, received 
a new $232,000 electronic remote 
switching system June 23. Located in 
Cass county, the Greenwood central 
office homes on the computerized 
switch at 49th and Walker in aoe 


New Tower Sites 
Expand 
Cellular Service 


wo new cellular radio towers 

erected during the first quarter, 

and a third to be erected this 
summer, will extend the geographical 
range of LT&T’s cellular telephone cov- 
erage and add to the overall channel 
capacity. 

An existing radio tower at Hickman 
was modified to hold equipment for a 
new cell site that will expand the range 
southeast of Lincoln. At Waverly, a new 
199-foot tower was erected to hold a cell 


site that will extend the range to the east 
of Lincoln. The Lincoln City Council 
recently approved erection of a tower at 
The Lincoln Telephone Company’s cen- 
tral telephone office site at 7th & 
Fletcher. That cell site will help extend 
the range to the northwest of the city. 
Currently, cellular telephone service is 
available to Lincoln customers only in the 
areas immediately surrounding Lincoln. 


Rate Increase 
Goes Into 
Effect 


ate increases for basic local 
exchange services and for selected 
special services have gone into 


effect. 


Local service rates became effective 
June 27, following a 60-day notice to cus- 
tomers as required by Nebraska law. A 
10-day notice to customers was required 
before the increase on selected local serv- 
ices could become effective on June 27. 

The increase in local rates was the first 
increase in local service rates in more than 
six years. During that same period, The 
Lincoln Telephone Company has invested 
millions of dolllars to upgrade the net- 
work. At the same time, federal regulatory 
changes, changes in contracts with long 
distance companies and increased costs all 
contributed to the necessity of raising local 
service rates. 

Basic service rates increased $.65 per 
month in communities with 100 to 500 
customer lines and $.75 for all other 
communities. Residential rates for custom- 
ers living outside the city limits of their 
community also increased $.85 to $.95, 
depending on the type of service. Business 
costs for basic local exchange customers 
have increased by 1.75 per month in all 
communities. 
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Company Spends 
$700,000 
To Replace Bat- 
tery System 


hen your battery runs down 

on your Car, you've got trouble, 

but a jump start and a charge 
will quickly get you running again. 

Should the battery system that powers 
the electronic switching systems at 15th 
& M run down, however, the better part 
of an entire city could be without com- 
munications. 

“That’s a chance we can never afford 
to take,” commented Dick Bauer, Engi- 
neering, as he explained about the new 
$700,000 battery replacement project 
that began in June. 

LT&T’s emergency battery system is 
“insurance” that our telephone switches 
will keep operating during commercial 
power loss, according to Bauer. When 
commercial power is lost, for example 
through a storm or an overload on the 
system, then LT&T’s emergency battery 
system takes over and powers the 
switches for the few minutes it takes the 
company’s emergency generator to kick 
in. Should there be a delay of some kind 
in the generator beginning to operate, 
then the batteries would have to continue 
to maintain a 4,800 AMP load at 48 volts 
for a longer time—and that’s where the 
danger lies with batteries that are near- 
ing the end of their life expectancy, 
Bauer explains. 
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“We have a back-up system to back up 
the back-up system,” Bauer explained. 
“But even so, when batteries begin to 
reach the end of their expected life, you 
can anticipate trouble.” 

The battery replacement project also 
includes new D.C. power arrangements, 
according to Bauer. Today’s improved 
batteries, along with the new power 
arrangements, will ensure that today’s 
switching needs are met and also, that 
the system can handle the requirements of 
our switches as they expand to meet future 
needs. 

The new batteries (seven semi-truck 
loads of them), will consist of 672 1,600 
AMPH round cells that will replace the 
existing 96 8,000 AMPH tank cells. 
When the battery rearrangement is com- 
plete, power systems | &2 will each have 
16 strings of 24 cells each in parallel. 
They will be about half the size of the old 
ones, but there will be nearly twice as 
many of them. 
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“The round-cell batteries are the latest 
thing in battery construction and they are 
expected to have a life expectancy of 40 
plus years. When these are installed we 
can be assured of being able to maintain 
the required 48 volts for a minimum of 
three hours if necessary,” Bauer says. 

The batteries are manufactured by 
AT&T’s manufacturing division and will 
be installed by AT&T personnel. AT&T 
personnel will also dispose of the old 
batteries as they are removed since they 
must be disposed of according to regula- 
tions of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

The complete battery system should 
be installed and operational by the end of 
August. = 


Robert Tyler 
Assumes New 
Position at LT&T 


obert L. Tyler has been pro- 
moted to vice president-control- 
ler of both Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations Company and The Lincoln 
Telephone Company (LT&T). In his new 
position, he will be responsible for the 
accounting department, including gen- 
eral accounting, internal auditing, and 
supply. 


A graduate of the UNL College of 


Business Administration, Tyler joined 
LT &T in 1959 as accounting staff assist- 
ant. He also worked as general account- 
ant and disbursement accounting man- 
ager before being named accounting 
director in 1979. 
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He has also been active in industry and 
community affairs and currently is a 
member of the Lincoln Electric System 
Administrative Board, Advisory Board 
of the UNL School of Accountancy, the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce Trans- 
portation Committee and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Association. 
He is a member and past president of the 
Sunrise Kiwanis Club and a charter 
member of the Nebraska Cornhusker 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Accountants. 

Tyler succeeds Laurence Connealy, 
who retired from the position of vice pre- 
sident-administration and controller of 
the Lincoin Telecommunications Com- 
pany and senior vice president and con- 
troller of LT&T after 37 years of service 
with the company. a 


April/June 1989 


LT&T RECOGNIZES 
SERVICE 
BEYOND 
THE CALL 


You may think that no one notices 
when you go out of your way to do a 
good job. Letters and memos that come 
to our attention prove otherwise, how- 
ever. During the past quarter 46 LT&T 
employees so pleased either a customer 
or a co-worker with their helpful atti- 


Bob Bade, Customer Services 
Barbara Douse, Operator Services 
Bob McCall, Operator Services 
Carolyn Sabatka, Operator Services 
Barbara Malpert, Operator Services 
Laurie Herrunzie, Operator Services 
Lola Spidell, Customer Services 
Mary Jane Luft, Customer Services 
Sharon Gray, Customer Services 
Cheryl Fitzgibbons, Customer Services 
Sherry Shaner, Customer Services 
Robin Northrup, Customer Services 
Nancy Whitney, Customer Services 
Susan Paulsen, Customer Services 
Ron Ahl, Customer Services 

Jenny Jennett, Customer Services 
Linda John, Customer Services 
Debra Jones, ICSC 

Bryan Rickertsen, Data Processing 
Charlie Cooper, Network Operations 
Ron Hoffman, Customer Services 
Allen Sieck, Engineering 

Bob Swails, Customer Services 


A thirty year veteran at the 
Lincoln Telephone Company, 
Bob Tyler steps up to Vice Presi- 
dency. He succeeds Larry Con- 
nealy, who retired June 30. 


tudes that appreciation for the manner in 
which they served was brought to the 
attention of their supervisors. We add our 
congratulations to those 46 employees 
who were noticed because they went 
beyond the call to provide service. 


Mary Jeppson, Customer Services 
Lynn Hansen, Customer Services 
Dennis Sealy, Customer Services 
Duane Wissel, Customer Services 
Bill Medina, Customer Services 
Cliff Kubert, Customer Services 
Harold Shandera, Customer Services 
Bob Allen, Customer Services 

Jim Sheets, Customer Services 
Taren Hoffman, Operator Services 
James Bryant, Customer Services 
Betty Wade, Customer Services 
Elsie Jenkins, Customer Services 
Sandy Payne, Customer Services 
Mary Hernandez, Customer Services 
Colleen Flynn, Data Processing 
Marcia Larkin, Customer Services 
Diana McNeil, Customer Services 
Merlin Scheele, Customer Services 
John Moore, Customer Services 
Glen Trebelhorn, Construction 
Rick Inbody, Constuction 

Jim Rawlinson, Customer Services 
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Verna M. Alexander, retired 
cashier, died July 9, 1989. She had 
been retired since 1967. 

Mrs. Alexander began her ca- 
reer in telephony as a teller in the 
commercial department in 1933. 
She became a service representa- 
tive in 1952 and continued in that 
position until her retirement in 
1967. She had served 39 years. 

Survivors include: sister, Lillie 
Moxham, Lincoln; nieces, 
nephews. 

Services were held in Lincoln 
July 12, with interment at Mound 
Prairie Cemetery in Goehner, 
Nebraska. 


Gerald E. Carter, 61, retired 
PBX technician, died May 20 in 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Carter, who began his 
career at LT&T in 1948, served 
34 years before retiring in 1983. 
He held a variety of jobs, includ- 
ing garageman, routineman and 
installer-repairman before 
assuming his position of PBX 
technician in 1980. 

He was a member of the 
Northeast Community Church, 
Cotner Masonic Lodge NO. 297 
AF & AM and the Rolling Tee- 
pees Camping Club. He had 
served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War Il. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Eldora; son, daughter-in-law, 
Terry, Jodi, Lincoln; daughter, 
Mary Keetle, Lincoln, three 
grandchildren. 

Services were held May 24 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Marian F. Lanning, 75, died 
May 6 at Crete. She had been 
retired since 1978. 

Mrs. Lanning served 22 years 
at LT&T, beginning her career 


in telephony in 1956 as a secre- 
tary in engineering. On the for- 
mation of anew cost control sec- 
tion in 1959, she became senior 
secretary in that section, a posi- 
tion she held until retiring. 

She was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association, 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Lincoln, Delta Gamma Soror- 
ity and the National Secretaries 
Association. 

Survivors include: son, James 
C., Wheaton, Iil.; sister, Helen 
Isaman, Lincoln; two grand- 
children, nieces, nephews. 

Memorial services were held 
May 9 in Lincoln. 


Arnold Jun, retired building 
service attendant, died July 10 at 
Auburn. He had been retired 
since 1978. 

Mr. Jun joined the company 
as a building service attendant at 
Nebraska City in 1966 and 
served |2 years in that capacity 
before retiring in 1978. 

Funeral services were held 
July 13 at Auburn. 


Hedwig (Hattie) Marquardt, 
94, retired York operator died 
March 30, 1989, at York. She 
had nearly’41 years of service 
with the company when she 
retired in 1960. 

Miss Marquardt began her 
career as a student operator in 
1919 and in the ensuing years 
served at various times as A&L, 
night, and information operator 
as well as assistant chief and 
clerk in operator services. Her 
entire career was spent in the 
York office. 

Services were held April | at 
Emanuel Lutheran church in 
York with interment at Green- 
wood cemetery. 


May L. May, 94, retired chief 
operator, died May 5 at Firth. She 
had been retired since 1952. 

Ms. May joined the Lincoln 
Telephone Company in 1924 as 
an operator in the Panama ex- 
change. She was promoted to 
chief operator and later served in 
Talmage and Ashland. On retir- 
ing, after 28 years of service, she 
made her home in Bennet. 

Survivors include: niece, Elaine 
Murray, Panama; grandnieces, 
grandnephew. 


Fred Segoviano, 77, retired 
senior draftsman, died March 
26, 1989. He had been retired 
since 1977. 

Mr. Segoviano had 22 years 
of service with the company, 
having joined LT&T as a 
draftsman in the Engineering 
department in 1955. He was 
promoted to senior draftman in 
1976, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Melba Jean; sons, Larry, Dick- 
enson, Texas, and David, a cen- 
tral office technician at LT&T; 
brother, Charles, Littleton, 
Colo; three grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 

Services were held March 29, 
with interment at Calvary 
Cemetery. 


Margaret Francis Stoos, re- 
tired executive secretary, died 
May 6, 1989 in Lincoln. She had 
been retired since 1962. 

Mrs. Stoos first joined the 
company in 1927 asa toll clerk 
and became a stenographer and 
clerk in 1931. She was pro- 
moted in 1940 to the position of 
secretary to the company treas- 
urer, a post she held until her 
retirement. She served the com- 
pany for 35 years. 

Survivors include: brother, 
Raymond Francis, Portland, 
Ore.; sisters, Ramona Hudson, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Josephine 
Casari, Lincoln. 

Services were held May 17 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


John Swigerd, 58, retired 
engineer, died April 14, 1989. 
He had been retired since June 
1983. 

Mr. Swigerd’s 28-year career 
in telephony began in 1955 
when he joined the company as 
a draftsman. He advanced to 
engineering assistant and in 
1963 became an engineer in 
Facilities Engineering. 

Following his retirement in 
1963, Mr. Swigerd operated a 
fruit orchard on an acreage near 
Dorchester. 

Among the survivors are his 
wife, Mary Jane, who only 
recently retired from LT&T’s 
Construction department where 
she was a secretary. 
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Funeral services were held in 
Milford with interment at Pleas- 
antview Cemetery at Milford. 


Florence G. Tatman, 83, 
retired from Supply, died May 4, 
1989. She had been retired since 
1961. 

Mrs. Tatman had 32 years of 
service with LT&T, beginning in 
1927 when she was employed as 
a stenographer in Supply. She 
remained in that department 
throughout her entire career 
serving in various stenographic 
positions. In 1942 she became 
junior secretary. 

She was active in the Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association, 
and the Senior Volunteers and 
was a member of the First Chris- 
tian Church in Lincoln. She was 
a past member of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rebekah Lodge. 

Survivors include: daughters, 
Mrs. Wesley (JoAnn) Smith, 
Lincoln, Mrs. Donald (Mary) 
Acher, McLouth, Kan.; brother, 
Bill Morris; sister, Blanche 
Lewis, Adrian, Mich.; six grand- 
children; four great-grandchil- 
dren; nieces; nephews. 

Services were held May 8 at 
Pleasant Hill Cemetery at rural 
Eagle. 
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Jean Baker, general clerk in 
network operations, ended a 42- 
year career when she retired 
April 1. 

Baker first joined the com- 
pany in 1947 asa Lincoln opera- 
tor in 1947. By 1950, however, 
she had transferred to the old 
commercial department as a 
teller. She served a variety of 
positions including cashier, cus- 
tomer service representative 
and junior clerk before moving 
in 1972 to general clerk in the 
network operations division of 
the customer services depart- 
ment as general clerk. 

Baker is a member of the 
Eastern Star and the Satellites 
and says that at this point she has 
nothing definite planned for her 
new leisure. 


Flossie Bonnell retired April 
29 after 15 years of service with 
the company, all of it in Opera- 
tor Services. 

Bonnell joined Lincoln traffic 
in April 1974, although her 
career in telephony had begun 
20 years earlier when she joined 
Northwestern Bell as an opera- 
tor at Valentine, Nebr. In 1981 
Bonnell transferred into the 
newly formed TOPS unit where 
she worked as a long distance 
operator until her retirement. 

She is a member of the Eagle 
and Moose Lodges, the DAV 
and VFW auxiliaries and a past 
president of the VFW auxiliary 
in Valentine. 

Bonnell says that retirement 
will mean first of all, no more 
puching time clocks, and 
secondly, time for such activities 
as travel, sewing and quilting. 


Arlene Blum, shop clerk in 
supply, retired May 20, 1989 
after serving at LT&T for nearly 
30 years. 

Blum joined the company in 
1959 as an accounting machine 
operator. She held jobs as key 
punch operator, frameman and 
disbursment accounting 
machine operator before 
transferring in 1976 to the shop. 
She assumed her position as 
shop stock clerk in 1978. 


Lawrence A. Connealy, 
senior vice president and con- 
troller of The Lincoln Telephone 
Company (LT&T), retired June 
30, 1989 with 37 years of ser- 
vice. Connealy also held the post 
of vice president-administration 
and controller of the Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company. 

Connealy joined LT&T in 
1952 as a clerk in the account- 
ing department. A year later he 
was promoted to accounting 
assistant and later served in a 
variety of positions in the 
accounting department, includ- 
ing general accountant, data 
processing manager and con- 
troller. He was appointed vice 
president-administration and 
controller of LT&T in 1978 and 
in 1980 assumed the same title 
at Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company. In 1982, he was 
named senior vice president and 
controller of LT&T. 
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SERVICE ANNIVERSARIES 


Connealy served the tele- 
phone industry as a member of 
the United States Telephone 
Association Accounting Com- 
mittee from 1968 through 1975 
and was chairman of the com- 
mittee in 1974 and 1975. He is 
also a member of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 


Robert O. Ellis retired July 11 
after completing 20 years of serv- 
ice, most of it in the construction 
department. 

Ellis joined the company in 
1969 as a groundman in Lincoln 
construction. He was promoted to 
lineman and became a backhoe 
operator later that same year. 
Except for a brief time in a tem- 
porary position in supply, Ellis 
spent his entire career with the 
company in the construction 
department. 


Dean M. Hobson, plant sys- 
tems analyst in traffic engineer- 
ing, retired July 22 after serving 
45 years at the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company. 

Hobson joined the company 
in 1944 and worked for several 
years in supply before transfer- 
ring to the old general plant 
department as a staff assistant. 
He held positions as plant data 
programer and plant systems 
analyst before moving to the 
Engineering department where 
he served variously in the chief 
engineer's office, engineering’s 
technical planning section and 
traffic engineering. He assumed 
his current position in_ traffic 
engineering in 1989. 

A second-generation LT &Ter, 
Hobson followed his father, 
John, and older brother, Rich- 
ard, to LT&T when he began his 
working career. The elder Mr. 
Hobson had 41 years of service 
with the company when he 
retired in 1955. Richard Hobson 
achieved 40 years of service 
before retiring in 1983. 

A veteran of the Korean War, 
Dean Hobson, was a member of 
the LT&T Army reserve unit 
which was called up for active 
duty in September 1950. He 
returned from military leave in 
May 1952. 


Luella House, Lincoln teller. 
retired April 22. She had more 


than 25 years of net credited 
Service. 

House began her career in tele- 
phony in 1959 as an operator in 
Nebraska City but left the com- 
pany in 1961 to spend the next 
several years at home with her 
family. Returning in 1966, she 
again served on the Nebraska 
City operator staff. Following 
the cutover to electronic switch- 
ing in Nebraska City and closing 
down the operator board there, 
House transferred to Lincoln 
where she served as a teller. 

She is a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers. 

Now that she is retired, she 
says that she plans to spend 
more time with her grandchil- 
dren. In addition, she hopes to 
fulfill a long-time ambition and 
learn to quilt. 

“It will be nice to just do all 
the things I haven't been able to 
do, when I went to work every 
day,’ she comments. 


Jimmie Irons, facilities 
supervisor in customer services, 
retired July 7 with nearly 32 
years of service. 

Irons joined the company in 
1957 as a groundman. He was 
soon promoted to combina- 
tionman and in 1967 became a 
switchman. In 1970 he trans- 
ferred to the service center as a 
facilityman. He was named 
facilities supervisor in 1976. 


JoAnn Knapp, marketing, 
retired July | after serving more 
than 35 years at LT&T. 

Knapp joined the company as 
a service operator in 1953, 
working in the old central plant 
department. She transferred to 
general commercial in 1961 and 
in 1973 became a secretary in 
that department. Following 
departmental reorganization, 
she became a part of the market- 
ing division of customer services 
in 1985 and served as a market- 
ing representative. 

“ve worked in a lot of areas 
of the company in 35 years. and 
I’ve had a lot of different bosses, 
all of them good ones,” she said. 


“I’ve enjoyed working for 


LT&T, but ’'m ready to relax a 
little now, even though I have no 
definite retirement plans yet.” 
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Anton Kohl, building service 
attendant at Crete, retired April 
19, 1989. Kohl had joined the 
company in February 1979 asa 
building service attendant and 
remained in that position until 
retiring. 


Dean Manson, wire chief at 
Crete, retired April 29 after serv- 
ing over 35 years with LT&T. 

Manson joined the company 
in September 1953 as a ground- 
man in York construction. He 
transferred to Lincoln in 1957 
and served in a variety of posi- 
tions there, including lineman, 
combinationman, driver line- 
man and switchman. He served 
several years as a lineman in 
Seward before moving in 1974 
to Crete and to a new position as 
wire chief there. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion Post #3, the VFW, 
Elks Lodge No. 80, Masonic 
Lodge 54, The Scottish Rite, 
Sesostris Temple and the 
Shriners. 

Retirement plans, according 
to Manson, will include some 
camping, fishing, hunting, and 
perhaps a little bit of traveling. 


Arlene Reetz, operator serv- 
ices, retired March 18 after 
completing 38 year of service as 
an operator. 

Reetz joined the company in 
1951 as an operator in York. In 
1962 she transferred to York 
operator services and in 1968 
moved again, this time to opera- 
tor services’ unit II, in Lincoln. 
She was promoted to clerk in 
1974 and transferred in 1984 to 
the newly formed TOPS opera- 


tor section. 


August (Gus) Warholoski, cus- 
tomer service technician in David 
City, retired August | with 31 
years of service. 

Warholoski joined the com- 
pany as a lineman at Lincoln in 
1958. He transferred in 1959 to 
David City. He was promoted to 
combinationman tn 1962 and in 
that capacity served at Sutton and 
Wahoo before returning in 1966 
to David City. In 1986, his title 
changed to customer service tech- 
nician. 


45 years 


Dean Hobson 
Lincoln 
45 years/June 


40 years 


Doris Hardt 
Lincoln 
40 years/June 


35 years 


Bonnie Einspahr 
Hastings 
35 years/April 


Franklin Jurgens 
Beatrice 
35 years/April 


30 years 


Kenneth Byrne 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


John Hartz 
Beatrice 
30 years/June 


George Hunt 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


DelLoyd Larsen 
Lincoln 


30 years June 
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Marvin Morrison 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Donald Piersol 
Lincoln 
30 years/April 


Mary Swigerd 
Lincoln 
30 years/April 


25 years 


Jerry Althouse 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Norbert Finke 
Hebron 
25 years/May 


Eugene Harms 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Melvin Jennerette 


Plattsmouth 
25 years/June 


Reynold McGinnis 


Lincoln 
25 years/ April 
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20 years 


Gordon Bitting 
Beatrice 
20 years/April 


Diane Burgess 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Patrick Carlson 
Sutton 
20 years/May 


John Dageford 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Jerry Dittmer 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Stephen Erickson 
Lincoln : Ad 
20 years/May 


Linda Farahani 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Clifford Hagen 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Gary Hupka 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Robert Ifland 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Irene Pinkerton 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Mary Welsh 
Wahoo 
20 years/April 


Linda Wilson 
Lincoln 
20 years/April 


Dennis Zabel 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


15 years 


William Ashburn 
Lincoln 
1S yearsl/May 


Flossie Bonnell 
Lincoln 
15 years/April 


James Gake 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Leland Gerner 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Rhonda Loftus 
Hastings 
15 years/June 


Keith Morris 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Verna Schultz 
Crete 
15 years/June 


Bruce Wood 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Steven Zimmer 
Plattsmouth 
15 years/May 


10 years 


Jeffrey Ahl 
Lincoln 
10 year/ April 


10 years 


Christie Bennett 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Cynthia Brown 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Douglas Daharsh 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Dan Eaton 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Roy Edmonds 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/June 


Peggy Jalalian 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Sandra Lemon 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Robert McCall 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Sidney McCartney 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Gerald Muhle 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


Ronnie Palmer 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


Dale Radebaugh 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 
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Beatrice 
10 years/May 


Jeanne Royal 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


Karen Stege 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Jaclynn Synhorst 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Steven Taege 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Tina Trueblood 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Glenn Turner 
Lincoin 
10 years/April 


Janis Zahourek 
Crete 
10 years/April 


5 years 


Kevin Dowd 
Lincoln 
5 years/April 


Cheryl Krueger 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


John Moss 
Lincoln 


10 years/February 


Curtis Nelson 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 
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was, This is nota frustration; 
this is a challenge." 

Perhaps that sums up the 
telephone industry itself in this 
era of post-divestiture. Changes 
have become the norm rather than 
the exception and it is sometimes 
a frustration to keep up with all 
the new ways of doing things. But 
the changes also bring 
opportunities. This is clearly 
illustrated in our article on 
LT&T's new cellular “ring” 
network now being developed. 
This new way of operating our 
communications network will open 
the door for LT&T to provide 
many new and enhanced services 
to its customers--new services that 
will, in turn, enable those 


disastrous earthquake in 
California and floods in 
Kentucky. 

The Red Cross is able to meet 
the challenges of an ungentle 
nature thanks to contributions 
of people like you who are 
willing to share with those in 
need. 

Pat Pike 


A BOUT THE COVER 


John Evasco's shot of Tom 
Kohn working on aerial 
cable silhouettes the 
interesting shapes of 
cable, bucket and worker 
against the sky. Fora 
story about Evasco's devel- 
oping skill in photography 
see page 10. 


of the Lin- 
coln Tele- 
phone Company, 
including the Com- 
munications 
Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 7470, 
raised a record 
$236,282.36 for the 
1990 United Way/ 
CHAD Community 


campaign. 


What do these dollars buy? One of 
the organizations receiving 
support from the  Lincoln/Lan- 

caster County United Way is the 
Lancaster County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Seventy-six 
percent of the funding of the local 
chapter of the Red Cross was 
supplied last year by your United 
Way contributions. Student 
intern, Vicki Schmid details the 
benefits provided by the Red 
Cross, both nationally and locally. 


Recent disasters such as 
Hurricane Hugo always put the 
American Red Cross in the 
spotlight as Red Cross funds and 
volunteers pour into the disaster 
area to provide relief and 
assistance to the victims. Many 
people do not realize, however, that 
even though these disasters occur 
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Lancaster County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross is now 
attempting to raise $40,000 for re- 
lief of Hurricane Hugo victims. In 
addition, four volunteers and one 
staff member from the Lancaster 
County area joined _ other 
volunteers in Puerto Rico to aid in 
the disaster relief effort there, 
according to Dave Norris, Director 
of Public Relations for the 
Lancaster Chapter. 

It's easy to see Red Cross 
involvement in a situation such as 
this, just as it was when Lancaster 
County Red Cross volunteers went 
to Sioux City to offer their support 
following the crash there of 
United's Flight 232. Less media 
attention is given, however, to the 
day-to-day activities that are so 
important to a community's 
welfare and that depend on the 
local funding provided by United 
Way. 

Last year, for example, the 
Disaster Action Team of the 
Lancaster County Chapter, which 
was selected as the United Way 
Volunteer Center's Outstanding 
Group of the Year for 1989, helped 
63 families who were victims of 
single family fires. The chapter 
spent $25,610 on food, clothing and 
shelter to help these victims. 

In 1988 the Outstanding Group 
of the Year award was presented to 
another volunteer group of the 
Lancaster County Chapter of the 
Red Cross. That award winning 
group was the American Red Cross 
First Aid Team. This team has for 
34 years dedicated their services to 
Cornhusker fans at Memorial 


other events, including the Hay 
Market Festival, Farm Aid III, the 
Cornhusker State Games, men's 
and women's Cornhusker 
basketball games, high school 
football and basketball games, and 
even Scouting events. 

Members of the First Aid Team 
are also the same people who teach 
you and your family such skills as 
Infant and Child CPR and First 
Aid and Water Safety. In the 75 
years of its existence, volunteers 
with the Red Cross Water Safety 
Program have taught thousands of 
Lincoln youngsters to swim. 

You don't have to be struck by 
disaster to benefit from some of the 
services offered by the Red Cross 
and carried out by its thousands of 
volunteers. For example, the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross 
also offers your family nursing and 
health information, constant blood 
pressure screenings, parenting 
classes, baby-sitting classes, and 
healthy life-style classes. 

"All services provided by the 
American Red Cross are a part of 
our central mission, which is to 
enhance self-reliance, alleviate 
human suffering and to help people 
avoid, prepare for and cope with 
disasters or disastrous situations," 
Norris said. 

The Red Cross has been in 
existence for 126 years, which 
includes 108 years nationally and 
72 years right here in Lincoln and 
Lancaster County. The individuals 
who comprise the local chapter are 
very special and supportive people 
who serve their community and the 
world. al 


NETWORK 


Planned Fiber Optic Network Opens 
Door to New Services, Greater Protection 


T&T moves 
closer to its 
goal of hav- 
ing a complete 
inter-exchange 
fiber optic network 
with the addition 
this year of more 
than 200 miles of 
fiber optic cable in 
the areas south- 
west of Lincoln. At 
the rate of 200 to 
250 route miles a 
year, the company 
will eontinue to 
expand its fiber 
Optic facilities until 
there are inter- 
Office fiber links 
throughout the en- 
tire territory. 


An existing stretch of fiber 
that links Hebron, Fairbury and 
Beatrice to Lincoln is being 
upgraded and additional fiber optic 
cable is being laid between Ruskin 
and Hastings. This will form a 
fiber optic system from Lincoln to 
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Hastings and will be the southern 
portion of the Lincoln-to-Hastings 
fiber optic "ring" or "loop" system. 
On completion of the southern 
portion, work will begin on the 
northern half of the fiber optic ring, 
which will run from Lincoln to 
Hastings by way of Seward, York 
and Fairmont. 

The seven central offices that, 
along with their tributaries, make 
up the southern half of the loop 
will be the major back-bone route 
from Lincoln to Hastings. This 
portion of the fiber optic ring is 
expected to go into service in 
January 1990. The target date for 
completion of the ring network is 
the fourth quarter of 1990. 


reater Protection 
Will Be Available 


“There is reason to configure a 
fiber optic route ina full circle or 
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‘ring’ the way we have, comments 
Dave Green, supervising engineer, 
Facilities. "By using the ring 
configuration, we can provide our 
central offices with 100 percent 
protection against a break in the 
fiber link. The way it works is 
relatively simple. If there should 
be a cable cut anywhere, central 
office equipment would auto- 
matically and instantaneously 
reroute its traffic away from the 
fiber cut and there would be no 
noticeable break in service. This 
would also apply if office terminal 
equipment fails for any reason. 
For example, if the Crete office was 
put out of service by some natural 
disaster such as fire, flood or 
tornado, and all the fiber 
equipment there was lost, no town 
other than Crete would be 
affected. The central office 
equipment in the offices west of 
Crete would just reverse direction 
and the traffic would travel over 
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would travel over the northern 
section of the ring by way of York 
and Seward. This is much superior 
to our older, conventional way 
where in similar circumstances 
traffic flow between Lincoln and 
any town west of Crete would be 
virtually eliminated until repairs 
to the network could be completed. 
The ring offers protection not only 
for LT&T's network, but also for 
the private line circuits where 
continuous, trouble-free trans- 
mission is so vital. 

Installation of the ring system is 
more expensive than the type of 
fiber optic system normally 
installed by LT&T. Some of the 
increased central office equipment 
cost, however, is offset by decreased 
cable costs. With the normal 
protected fiber optic system, four 
fibers are required. One pair is 
used for the active transmit and 
receive paths. The other pair is 
used for standby transmit and 
receive. This scheme protects 
against isolated equipment failure. 
It does not, however, protect 
against a fiber cut, unless the 
standby and active fibers take 


different 


routes to their 
destination, which is_ very 
expensive to construct in rural 
areas. The ring system that the 
company will be using requires 
only one pair of fibers: one for 
transmitting and one for receiving, 
and has an entirely different 
protection scheme. 

Cost of equipment additions to 
the ten central offices comprising 
the fiber optic ring will be $1.3 
million. The company spent 
approximately $438,000 to bury 
the 44 mile stretch of fiber between 
Crete and Hebron this past 
summer. 

“Technology in fiber optics has 
advanced rapidly since we installed 
our first fiber optic system in 
Lincoln in 1983," Green ex-plains. 
"Today, we have a 1.2 gigabit 
system that opens the door to 
tremendous possibilities." 

What this means is that today 
the laser light that transmits the 
signal along the fiber optic cable 
can be turned on and off over 1.2 
billion times per second! This has 
made a tremendous increase in the 
carrying capacity of fiber optic 


T he completed ring will link ten central dial offices: Lincoln, 
Crete, Beatrice, Fairbury, Hebron, Nelson, Hastings, Fairmont, York 
and Seward. Traffic from any given town flows both clockwise and 
counter-clockwise around the ring at all times. For example, traffic 
from Fairbury to Hebron would normally flow over both lines 
simultaneously. If a cut occurs between Hebron and Fairbury, 
however, traffic from Hebron would flow clockwise only, through 
Nelson and Hastings to reach Fairbury. Fairbury traffic would flow 
counter-clockwise by way of Beatrice and Crete to reach Hebron. In 
other words, it would be traveling a distance of well over 200 miles to 
cover the 30-mile span between the two communities--but at the speed 


of light! 
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cable. For example, the first fiber 
system installed by LT&T had a 
carrying capacity of 1,344 
conversations on a single fiber pair. 
Today that capacity has increased 
to 16,128 simultaneous con- 
versations on a single fiber pair- 
each no larger than a human hair! 
By way of comparison, the old wire 
network in use for so many years 
required two pairs of copper cable 
to carry a maximum of 48 
conversations. 

A fiber optic cable that consists 
of two pair, or four hair-like fibers, 
would provide more than enough 
capacity for LT&T's current 
transmission needs. The company, 
however, is burying three to six 
pair of fiber to ensure that all 
future transmission needs will be 
met. With that kind of capacity, 
the company will be in a position to 
provide not only voice and data on 
the same network, but also broad 
band services such as bandwidth- 
on demand, BISDN (Broadband 
Integrated Services Digital 
Network), and video services. 

"There are just tremendous 
possibilities with a system like 
this," Green says. 

LT&T, whose 1983 fiber optic 
installation was the first in the 
state, has continued its aggressive 
program of converting its network 
to fiber optics. 

@ By the end of 1989, some 232 
miles of fiber optic cable will have 
been placed into service to make a 
total of 630 route miles placed in 
service since that first six mile 
stretch in 1983. An additional 220 
miles will be placed in service in 
1990. 

@ By the end of 1991 fiber optics 
Continued on page 6 


Briefs 


L arry Seefeld (left), 
Cindy Dull (right), 
facilities engineers for 
the Hastings fiber 
optics project, and Dave 
Green (center), project 
engineer, check a 
map showing where the 
first of LT&T's fiber 
optic rings will be 
located. 
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EF rank Lothrop (left) tries 
Fiber Optic Network 


out his new Garfield 
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instructions of Crete Area 


will have replaced the company's 
microwave system to transmit 
long distance calls. 

@ By the end of 1999 the entire 
inter-office copper wire network 
will have been replaced. 

“That schedule puts us on tar- 
get with the rest of the industry," 
Green says. "It's estimated that 
99 percent of all inter-office 
facilities in the industry will be 
fiber optic by the end of 1999. 
We'll be in an excellent position to 
offer an exciting array of services 
to meet customer demand as well 


as to compete with other telcos 
offering those types of services.” 
“As our customers increasingly 
rely on communications to supply 
the information that allows them 
to maintain their competitive edge, 
the new services and added 
protection offered by the fiber optic 
ring will become more and more 
important, he says. "The fiber 
optic ring is our competitive edge. 
It's our best assurance that the 
customers won't bypass our 
network for their information 
services." a) 


Daharsh Painting Is Prize Winner 


[) oug Daharsh, senior draftsman in Engineering displays the painting 
that won him a ‘Best in Water Color’ ribbon during the Nebraska 
State Fair's fine arts competition. Daharsh also won an honorable mention 
for another water color of an old barn. Daharsh, who studied painting at 
UNL before switching to a major in architecture, says that in a blend of the 
two disciplines he frequently selects buildings for his painting subjects. The 
house represented in the painting held by Daharsh is a Lincoln residence 
built in the 1890's and designated an historical landmark. A painting of an 
old barn Daharsh discovered in the Lincoln vicinity won an honorable 


mention in the water color division. 
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Daharsh said that he had done little 


painting in recent years but took it 
up again as a hobby at the 
instigation of his wife. "I used to 
paint primarily in oil, but find 
water color much more 
challenging." 

The state fair ribbons were not 
the first recognition of Daharsh's 
artistic talent. Several years ago 
his design was selected as the 
winning entry in a design 
competition for a Lancaster County 
flag. Today, his design can be seen 
flying over the County/City 
Building at 9th & J. # 
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A New Crete Favorite, Garfield the Cartoon Cat Comes to Town 


} rank Lothrop, General 
Manager at the ALPO 
Petfoods plant in Crete, recently 
received a Garfield telephone 
presented by Crete Area Manager 
Bud Wheatcraft. The desk phone 
joins dozens of other Garfield 
novelty items seen at the plant 
and around town as Crete 
welcomes the appearance of 
America's favorite fat cat to town. 

Through an agreement with 
United Media Licensing, the 
Garfield image, created by comic 
strip artist Jim Davis in 1978, 
will appear on all packaging for 
ALPO Petfoods' cat food product 
line. ALPO's first cat food line 
will bring a $20 million expan- 
sion to the Crete plant and add 
100 new jobs. The Crete facility, 
established in 1965, currently 
covers 233,800 square feet and 
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employs 325 people. Pet foods 
manufactured in Crete are shipped 
to both domestic and international 
markets by truck and rail. 

ALPO Petfoods, Inc. is a 
subsidiary company of GrandMet 
Consumer Products, Inc., Montvale, 
New Jersey, a unit of Grand 
Metropolitan PLC, London, Eng- 
land. The firm manufactures the 
world's leading brand of premium 
canned dog food in the United 
States, as well as dry dog food, and 
pet treats at two manufacturing 
facilities, Allentown, PA, and Crete. 
The cat food line, which will include 
canned and dry cat food, will be 
manufactured only in the Crete 
plant. With the announcement of 
the Garfield licensing agreement to 
feature the cartoon cat on the 
ALPO cat food labels, "Welcome 
Garfield" signs began appearing in 


local store windows and stuffed 
replicas of the fatm little striped 
cat appeared in many store 
windows. An official, costumed 
representation of the world’s most 
popular cat flew in from New York 
Saturday, October 7 to appear in 
the Doane College homecoming 
parade. 

"LT&T has offered both wall 
and desk styles of the Garfield 
telephones for a number of years," 
commented Wheatcraft. "With 
the little cat now so popular 
locally, it seemed appropriate that 
the company's general manager 
make his phone calls from a 
Garfield telephone. This is 
Lincoln Telephone Companys 
way of recognizing the impact 
that the new product line will 
have on the community--with the 
aid of Garfield.” a 
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VIP 


A LENS EYE VIEW 


hen teach- 
ing in a 
photogra- 
phy class, 
one of the 
goals is to teach the 
student photographers to 
"see" the world around 
them in a different way--to 
see the patterns rather 
than the objects. And most 
importantly, to define the 
play of light and shadow. 
What better laboratory for a 
lesson on this subject than LT&T's 
warehouse area where a multitude 
of shapes and patterns exist in 
ordinary objects used by 
Construction. Telephone poles, cable 
reels, manhole covers--all become 
something rather different when 
viewed through a camera's lens. 
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Lincoln High School photo- 
graphy instructor, George Sedlacek, 
took his advance photography class 
on a field trip to LT&T's warehouse 
yards last spring and some of the 
resulting photos were placed on 
display at the break area at 15th & 
M. From time to time, we will 
publish some of these phtographs in 
the LTT Magazine as we have done 
on these pages. For the student, this 
will be his or her first "published" 
work. For our readers, perhaps you 
will get a different perspective of 
some familiar objects. 

The photography assignment was 
another of the projects to grow out of 
the Ventures in Partnership (VIP) 
program which has brought together 


A variety of cable reels 
challenged the young 
Photographers. This view 
was by Rona Yost. 


x, T he converging 
lines of per- 
spective make tele- 

. phone poles a 
fascinating 
camera subject, 
whether lying on 
the ground or 
standing in a row. 
Photo by Laurie 
%& Agutrre. 


LT&T and Lincoln High to enhance 
educational opportunities for the 
students. i 
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S usan Kirch 
choose a ground- 
eye view that made 
these cable reels 
resemble giant cog- 


wheels. (left) 
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lexible conduit provided 
strong highlights and 
shadows for student 
photographer Rona Yost. (right) 
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( able reels also provided 
a subject for Aguirre, 


who shot for depth of 
field to make this interesting 
picture. (far right) 


A guirre’s eye was caught by the 
contrast in shapes of curved 
conduit laid across straight boards. 
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Employee Hobby 


Employee's Photographs Take Top Honors 


hotography 

is not a hob- 

by with John 
Evasco. It's a con- 
suming passion. A 
couple of years ago, 
he had never taken 
a photograph. But 
he brought home a 
fistful of ribbons, in- 
cluding "Best of 
Show" from his 
State Fair entries 
this year 


John, an outside plant technician 
in Facilities Engineering, explains 
how he happened to become a 
shutter-bug. 

"I'd never given any thought to 
photography or creative arts. What 
I really liked to do was go trout 
fishing in Wyoming. But the scenery 
where I fish is so beautiful that a 
friend suggested that I ought to be 
taking pictures while I was there. I 
bought a camera and did some 
reading of basic photography books, 
but still wasn't all that interested. 

On the next trip to Wyoming, 
however, I took the camera along. 
One day, I spotted a nice grassy spot 
near the area where I was fishing, 
and thought, “That would make a 
good spot to photograph this fish I'm 
going to catch.’ 

After I landed a nice rainbow 
trout, I laid it out on the grass and 
took a quick shot of it before I 
released it. And when I got that 
picture developed it was so beautiful 
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S urrounded by awards and samples of his photography, 
John Evasco holds the photograph that won him a "Best of 
Show" award at the 1989 State Fair's photo exhibit. Shot on 
Ektar film at f/11 at 1/2 second, the picture caught the neon 
lights of a Princeton bar just at sundown. 


that I was the one who was hooked." 

Taking his photography seriously 
meant a lot of hard work. "I get a 
book on a specific technique and 
study it until I've mastered it, before 
I go on to the next step," he explains. 
"I keep records of all the photos I 
take--exposure, time, the whole 
works--then toss out those that don't 
work and keep the ones that do. I'm 
always trying to excell--to exceed 
myself. I very often scout out my 
shots first. I see something that 
looks good, then return later to take 
the photo. I might spend hours 
standing in a snowbank waiting for 
the light to get just right, then have 
time for only one or two shots before 
it is gone." 

John's prize-winning shot of a 


bar at Princeton was taken in that 
manner. He _ spotted the neon 
lights illuminating the bar just at 
sundown and thought it would make 
a good shot. By this time, he had 
formed the habit of carrying his 
camera with him, so he stopped and 
took his prize-winning shot just 
before it got too dark to shoot any 
more photos. 

John uses a 35 mm. Nikon camera, 
a hand-held light meter and slow- 
speed, fine-grained film for most of 
his work. "I have no plans to be- 
come a commercial photographer, 
he says. "I just like the challenge of 
always striving to be better. I study 
all the really great photographers of 
the past and that gives me 
something to strive for." | 
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40 Years 


Three Employees Celebrate Forty Years of Service with the Company 


(G ordon Sinner, Hastings 
combination technician, 
observed his 40th year of service 
with LT&T on September 26 by 
coming to Lincoln where LT&T 
officers and directors honored him 
during a luncheon at the Top of the 
First. 

Sinner originally joined the 
company in September 1949 as a 
groundman at Sutton. Later that 
same year, he transferred 
temporarily to Geneva, and a year 
later to Hastings construction. In 
1951, he was promoted to 
combinationman in Hastings. 

He took time out for a two- 
year tour of duty with the U.S. 
Marines during the Korean War, 
returning in May of 1954 to his job 
as combinationman at Hastings. He 
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G ordon Sinner and his wife, Joyce, (center) receive the 
congratulations of Dennis Heidbrink (left) and DeLoyd Larsen. 


served briefly at the Sutton 
exchange before returning 
permanently to Hastings as a 
switchman. In 1964 he assumed his 
current position of combination 
technician. 

Hastings friends and co- 
workers at the luncheon in Sinner's 
honor included his wife, Lucille, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gene Svoboda,. Duane 
Webb, now retired, and his wife, 
Joyce, Dwight Splitt, Hastings Area 
Manager, and Al (Mick) DeBacker, 
Hastings I&R supervisor. 


R alph Schweitzer 
acknowledges the 
congratulations of co-workers, 
and LT&T management after 
he was presented with a forty- 
year service emblem during a 
luncheon honoring the occasion 
of his 40th service anniversary. 


Reminiscing about their careers, 
DeBacker, who has forty- two years 
of service with the company, 
remarked that he and Sinner both 
joined the company right out of 
school at about the same time and 
"sort of grew up together” at LT&T. 
LT&T President and Chief 
Executive Officer James E. Geist 
reviewed Sinner's career and 
presented him with a tie tack 
bearing the company emblem. a 


R alph Schweitzer, Lincoln 
PBX technician, was 
honored by company officers and 
fellow workers at a luncheon held 
August 16 at the University Club in 
Lincoln. The occasion was his 40 
years of service with The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. 
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Suggestion 


Creative Problem Solving Earns Dollars 


utting their in- 
ventive minds 
to work to find 
new solutions 
for on-the-job prob- 
lems paid off for a 
number of employees 
recently. Their "Great 
Ideas" not only saved 
money for the com- 
pany, but earned extra 
dollars for themselves 
when they earned sug- 
gestion awards rang- 
ing from $50 to $500. 


Richard McClung, Lincoln 
Construction, tackled the problem 
of transducers being destroyed by 
use of a test set because the trouble 
ticket did not reveal the transducer 
on the line. He came up with a 
solution to the problem that will 
eliminate future damage from this 
source and received a $50 award for 
his suggestion. 

Paul Cummins, network 
technician, Lincoln, received a $50 
award for an idea that saved lost 
revenues by correcting a problem 
with directory assistance and 
operator intercept trunks for the 
No. 1 EAX. Although the problem 


no longer exists with the 
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Richard McClung Paul Cummins 
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replacement of the No. 1 EAX 
switch, Cummins’ solution to the 
intercept trunking problem was 
used for over a year. 

Cummins and Timothy 
Ridolfi, also a network technician 
in Lincoln, teamed up to submit a 
joint suggestion that resulted in 
some changes in the company's 
SLATS system. Because the two 
developed a better way to do a job, 
the company saved an estimated 
$11,764. Cummins and Ridolfi each 
received a check for $500. 

Linda Stewart and Lois 
Leapaldt, Operator Services, also 
joined forces to work out the 
solution to a problem. Their 
suggestion improved procedures for 
updating Directory Assistance 
Yellow Page listings. The $750 
award, based on an estimated 
annual savings of $7,300, meant a 
$375 tax-free check for each of the 
two operators. 7 

Helen Schneider, 
accounting, came up with a simple 
solution for an old problem: Asa 
result of her suggestions, LT&T's 
future payment return envelopes 
will be imprinted with the following 
reminders for customers: Please: 
Sign Your Check; Do not Fold,Staple 
or Clip; Do Not Send Cash or 
Stamps; Be Sure Return Address Is 
Visible Through Window. 

Wayne Rezac, I&R, 


Timothy Ridofhi Linda Stewart 


earned an award of $50 as a result 
of his concern with safety. 
Observing that signs outside the 
warehouse building on 21st street 
had sharp edges, he suggested that 
they be replaced. As a result, the 
signs have been removed and the 
replacements mounted on the side 
of the building where they no 
longer constitute a hazard. 

John Gottner, cable 
attendant at 27th & Old Cheney, 
David Young, garage mechanic in 
Supply, Floyd Arvanette, Lincoln 
PBX technician, and Ron Elledge, 
COE Technician, Superior, all 
received $50 awards for suggestions 
put into use by the company. 

Gottner suggested that a 
lock guard be used on the lock of the 
door at the 48th & South building to 
prevent the lock being opened by a 
pocket knife blade or similar tool. 
In addition to preventing un- 
authorized entry, the lock guard will 
prevent damage to the lock. 

Elledge submitted a 
suggestion that will expedite testing 
for trouble reported by customers, 
and won himself a $50 suggestion 
award for the idea. His suggestion 
was that a list of the Superior 
office's 2,000 tone numbers and 
termination numbers be installed 
and maintained in the VAX 
switchboard for easy access when 


trouble shooting. 
Young suggested a change 
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Helen Schneider 


Lois Leapald 
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John Gottner 


Wayne Rezac 


Suggestion Award... 

in recycling procedures at the 
garage, with a resultant savings to 
the company. Rather than sell 
worn parts as scrap metal, he sug- 
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Ron Elledge David Young 


gested that worn or broken parts be 

resold to companies that specialize 

in rebuilding such parts. 
Arvanette's tax-free $50 


r¥ 


Floyd Arvanette 


suggestion check was awarded for 
an idea that will help switchrooms 
when testing telephones on PBX 
systems. & 


continued from page 11 
40TH ANNIVERSARIES 


Schweitzer joined the company 
in August 1949 as a switchman. He 
was on military leave from June 
1952 to June 1954, returning to the 
position of switchman. He served 
as an installer repairman, COE 
and was promoted to installer, PBX 
in 1968. In 1980 that title was 
changed to PBX technician. 

Among the _ co-workers 
present to honor Schweitzer were 
Ron Ahl, general service control 
supervisor, and I&R supervisor, 
John Weyers, both of whom 
commented on Schweitzer's dedi- 
cation to the company and 
dependability on the job over the 
years. 

Schweitzer's wife Doretta, 
was also present at the luncheon 
honoring her husband. 

Frank Hilsabeck, Executive 
Vice President, Operations, re- 
viewed Schweitzer's career with the 
company and presented him with a 
40-year-service pin. im” 


I) oris Hardt, senior clerk in 
Supply, reached a mile- 
stone in her career with the Lincoln 
Telephone Company when she 
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D oris Hardt (left) received a 40-year service emblem from Supply 
Manager, Jim Landenberger, (right) while Larry Davis, Purchasing 
Supervisor, (left) and Larry Small, Customer Services Manager, 
(center) look on. 


observed her 40th anniversary 
with the company in June. Her 
association with the company 
spans nearly 41 years, since she 
came to the company as an 
operator in 1948. She worked 
first as an Operator in Traffic, 
then later in Unit I. After a 
couple of years, she took a year's 
leave of absence, returning to full 


time work in 1952. Her net credited 
service date is June 1949. In 1968, 
she was promoted to Service 
Assistant. In 1977 she left Operator 
Services to become a central office 
clerk in Supply and in 1979 
advanced to the position she 
currently holds. 

Friends and co-workers gathered 
to offer their congratulations. @&@ 
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Cooper Appointed 
To New Position 


harles A. 
Cooper 
has been 


yappointed manager 
of Revenue Re- 
quirements. In 
: his new assign- 
ment, he will be responsible for 
defining the company's revenue 
needs, designing rates to meet that 
need, and filing tariffs with the 
appropriate agencies. Revenue 
Requirements consists of three 
divisions: Separations and Access; 
Rates and Tariffs and Special 


Projects. 
ooper joined LT&T in 1970 asa 


junior engineer and has worked in 
a variety of positions in the 
engineering, planning and 
marketing departments. Most 
recently he held the position of 
Marketing Manager, Product 
Development. Prior to that he was 
Data Communications Manager 
and in that position was 
responsible for all aspects of data 
communications including system 
design, network service and 
equipment, as well as PrairieLink, 
LT&T's inter-exchange packet 
switching network. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln with a bachelor's 
degree in electrical engineering. He 
received his masters degree in 
engineering from UNL in 1976. 
Cooper is a member of the the 
Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers and the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. fj 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


Early Telephone Employee 
Phone Company Visitor 


A Lincoln customer dropped 
into the 15th & M Street 
Phone Center one day recently to 
conduct some routine business. 
And therein lies a tale. 

The customer, 100-year-old 
August Luebs, mentioned to Phone 
Center personnel that he, too, had 
at one time worked for the 
telephone company. Nearly 80 
years ago, beginning in 1910, Luebs 
said that he had worked several 
summers for LT&T while he 
attended the University of 
Nebraska. His job, Mr. Luebs 
explained, had been to inventory 
materials and supplies. Further 
conversation about "the old days’ 
and the changes in the telephone 
industry led to an invitation to Mr. 
Luebs to visit the Frank H. Woods 
Pioneers collection of historical 
telephones and _ telephone equip- 
ment located on the eighth floor of 
the building. 


C entenarian August 
Luebs (right) 

tells Al Farmer (left) 
that many of the 
historical telephones 
in the Pioneer 
collection were 
familiar objects when 
he worked for The 
Lincoln Telephone 
Company nearly 80 
years ago. 


The visit was arranged and Mr. 
Luebs returned several days later, 
along with a visiting son, John, and 
a grandson, six-year-old John, Jr. 
The Luebs were conducted on a tour 
of the antique telephone collection 
by Al Farmer who serves as an 
unofficial curator of the collection. 
Observing a photograph of company 
founder and namesake of the local 
Pioneer chapter, the elder Mr. 
Luebs commented that he had 
known Mr. Frank Woods, Sr. well. 

Following graduation from the 
University, Mr. Luebs joined the 
UNL teaching staff and taught in 
the College of Engineering there for 
40 years. Long retired, he still 
maintains his own home in Lincoln. 
His visiting son and grandson live 
in Syracuse, New York. isl 


Editor's note: Mr. Luebs died 
September 8, shorthly after this 
article was written. He was 100 
years old. 
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Retirements In Memoriam 


Edward i as 
Paulsen a 


dward (Jack) 
en, engineer, retired 
eptember 1 after com- 
leting 25 years of service. 

Paulsen's 
iation with LT&T began as 
arly as 1953, long before 
e went to work at the 
ompany. As an installer 
ith the Automatic Electric 
om-pany, he was fre- 
uently on site helping to 
install AE equipment on 
T&T's premises. In 1964, 
e left AE and went to work 
in LT&T's Toll division. In 
1954, he transferred to 
eneral Equipment as an 
ngineering assistant. He 
ecame an engineer in 
etwork Engineering in 
1969, a position he held 
ntil his retirement. In 
ecent years, he was 
involved in many of the 
onversion projects as 
T&T stepped up its 
onversion to electronic 
witching equipment 
hroughout the territory. 

A dedicated and 
om-petent worker through- 
ut his career, Paulsen has 
oO intention of letting up 
he pace now that he is 


Paul- 


ake, working a_ herd of 
attle and calves on his 
arm near Roca and 
estoring two John Deere 
ractors. He also intends to 
emain active in the 


ednesday night bowling 
eague with which he has 
owled for the last 20 years. 


Fall 1989 


Joan Orth 


ee. BL 


Paul 
Eisenbarth - 


Marguerite | =\ dj 
lenn i 


Thelma 
Tritsch 


Joan Orth, 60, died 
August 12, 1989. She 
had been employed for 
nearly 11 years in 
Operator Services. 

Mrs. Orth joined the 
company as an operator 
in Unit II in September 
1979. She transferred to 
Number Services in 1982 
continuing in that pos- 


ition until she went on 
disability in late 1988. 
Prior to joining 
the Telephone Company, 
she worked for the 
American Legion Club 
and Danielson's Floral. 
Among the sur- 
vivors are four children: 
Leslie Fifer, Loree Weste- 
burg, John and Joe 
Orth, all of Lincoln. The 
latter two, John and Joe, 
are also employees of 
Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany. Other survivors 
are: mother, Laura 
Simecek, Firth; brother, 
Joseph Simecek, Spring- 
field, Mo.;_ sisters, 
Laurette Shestak, 
Bellevue, Colo., Louise 
Kiner, Bessie Jane 
Mutchie, both of Lincoln, 
Hazel Burg, Wilmington, 
Del., and Donna West, 


Phoenix; six grand- 
children. 
Services were 


held August 15 with in- 
terment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Ethel Park, 89, retired 
business office clerk, died 
September 4, 1989. She 
had been retired since 
1963. 

Ms. Park's 22-year 
career in telephony 
began in 1943 when she 
went to work as a clerk 
for the old Crete Tele- 
phone Company, then 
owned by the Miller 
family of Crete. In 1952, 
when the Crete system 
was consolida-ted with 
LT&T, she became a 
member of the Lincoln 
Telephone Company's 


staff, holding the posi- 
tion of business office 
clerk until her retire- 
ment 13 years later. 

Survivors 
include: sister, Edith 
Burnes, Crete; nieces, 
nephew. 

Services were 
held September 8 at 
Crete with interment at 
Riverside, Cemetery. 


Paul Ejisenbarth, Sr., 
62, retired trouble ana- 
lyst in the Service 
Center, died Aug. 26, 
1989. He retired in 
January of 1988. 

Mr. Eisenbarth 
had 42 years of service 
with LT&T prior to his 
re-tirement. He had first 
joined the company in 
1945 as a part-time 
watchman and later 
transferred to the ware- 
house as a part-time 
warehouseman. In 1948 
he transferred to the 
Service Department 
where he was to serve for 
the next 40 years. He 
served in several 
positions in the Service 
Center, including tester, 
test technician and 
trouble analyst, the 
position he assumed in 
1985. 

He was a veteran 
of the Korean War and a 
member of American 
Legion, Post 3. 

Survivors'7 in- 
clude: wife, Shirley; 
sons, Richard, Paul, Jr., 
both of Lincoln; daugh- 
ter, Susan, Lincoln; bro- 


thers, John and Bruce, 
(continued) 


1S 


Lincoln, Don, Platts- 
mouth; sister, Shirley 
Rodgers, Lincoln; five 
grandchildren. Both his 
son, Paul, Jr., and brother, 


Don, work at LT&T. 


Services were held 
August 29 in Lincoln with 
interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Marguerite Ienn, 87, 
retired operator, died 
September 8, 1989. She 
had been retired since 
November 1966. 

Miss Ienn, who 
spent 20 years as an 
operator for LT&T before 
retiring, began her career 
in telephony when she 
became an A&L operator 
in Osceola in 1946. She 
transferred in 1951 to 
York and after that 
exchange converted to 
dial, moved to Lincoln as 
a long distance operator. 

A native of France, 
Miss Ienn, returned to her 
former home for an 
extended visit with a 
brother and other 
relatives following her 
retirement from LT&T. In 
recent years she has made 
her home in Osceola. 

She was a mem- 
ber of St. Vincent's Cath- 
olic Church in Osceola. 
Survivors include a 
cousin, Morris Wolff, 
Omaha; nieces’ and 


nephews. _ ; 
Services were held 


September 11 at St. 
Vincent's Church. 


Beatrice Sundberg, 
retired operator, died on 
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October 7, 1989. She had 
been retired since 1971. 
Miss Sundberg 
joined the company in 
1945 as a_ student 
operator, but did not 
receive a permanent 
appointment until 1946. 
She transferred in 1951 to 
York where she served 
until 1962 when she 
transferred again to 
Operator Services in 
Lincoln. She had over 25 
years of service at the 
time of her retirement. 
Services were 
held Oct. 10 at Stroms- 
burg, with interment at 
Stromsburg Cemetery. 


Thelma Tritsch, 80, 
retired Plattsmouth 
cashier, died Sept. 24, at 
Bergan Mercy Hospital in 
Omaha. A resident of the 
Plattsmouth Masonic 
Home, she had been 
retired from LT&T since 
1971. 

Mrs. Tritch had 
28 years of net credited 
service when she retired 
in 1971. She began her 
career in telephony in the 
old Commercial depart- 
ment at Plattsmouth in 
1942. She had several 
breaks in service during 
the late 40's and early 
50's, but in 1959 returned 
again to the company as a 
cashier and remained in 
that position until her 
retirement. 

She was a 
member of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church of 
Plattsmouth and the St. 
Luke's Church Guild and 
Altar Guild. 

Survivors include: 


Anniversaries 


son and daughter-in-law, 
Robert and Nancy 
Tritsch, Omaha; two 
grandchildren, Dr. Tho- 
mas Tritsch and wife, 
Joan, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Jane Pillen and 
husband Todd Pillen, 
Omaha; Three great- 
grandchildren, Megan, 
Tritsch, Travis and 
Trevor Pillen. 

Services were 
held at Plattsmouth 
Sept. 27 and interment 
was at Plattsmouth's 
Oak Hill Cemetery. 


40 years 


Ralph Schweitzer 
Lincooln 
40 years/August 


Gordon Sinner 
Hastings 
40 years/September 


35 years 


Jim Ehlers 
Lincoln 
35 years/September 


Don Eisenbarth 
Plattsmouth 
35 years/October 


Don Norton | 
Hastings | 
35 years/October 


Zigrida Taurins | 
Lincoln 
35 years/July 


30 years 


Margaret Medina 


Lincoln 

30 years/July 
Robert Tyler ho 

Lincoln 


30 years/July 


+ ie 
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25 years 


Marcelene Ahrens 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Donald Eis 


Auburn | 


25 years/October 


Jerry Hutchison 
Lincoln 
25 years/September 


Janice Kohler 


Lincoln x < 
' : wer * + i > * 
rho” Pi: 


25 years/September 


Rose Matulka 


Lincoln | 
25 years/October ° 


Ronnie Rakow 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Bryan Slick 
Lincoin 
25 years/July 


Dwight Splitt 
Hastings 
25 years/October 
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Jeanette Winslow 


Lincoln 
25 years/September 


Minnie Zeller 


Lincoln © 


25 years/September 


20 years 


Jacqueline Condon 
Hastings 
20 years/August 


Edmond Cramer 


York , 


20 years/August 


James Cook 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Floyd Cox 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Jacqueline Dearmont 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Dianna Hietbrink 
Lincoln 


20 years/October 


John Jenkins mt 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Dick Rasmussen | 
Lincoln | 
20 years/September | 


»> 4 
tor 
A 


Karon Svoboda | ) , : 
Hastings a | ik 
20 years/August yy 


Susan Tomlyn 
Plattsmouth 
20 years/October 


Michael Versaw 
Lincoln 
20 years/September | 


Kenetta Wallace 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Cynthia Wood 
Lincoln 
20 years /October 


Thomas Woods, Ill 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


15 years 


Denise Allen 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Lori Anderson 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


John Barber 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Ronie D. Brown 
Lincoln _— 
15 years/October | 4 


Joleen Ekstein 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Ellen Haynes 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Cheryl Nelson 
Lincoln 
15 vears/ 


wy“ 


September 


Delores Schultz 
Beatrice 


15 years/August a Se 


1: 


Anniversaries 


Elaine Showen 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Lincoln 1% 
15 years/September | dag Som 


Donald Uhrmacher 
Hastings 
15 years/July 


Cathy Young 
Lincoln 


15 years/September | 


10 years 


Douglas Aksamit 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


i" 
| ie 


Venus Baker 
Lincoln 


10 years/August hs 


Pam Basler | 
Lincoln 
10 years/August | 


Jim Beyer 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 
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4 10 years/October | 


Karen Brandt 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Lincoln Be S) 
10 years/October eZ ue 
Hite 8 


en 
\ 
Be 


Connie Croghan | 


Lincoln | A Aas 
10 years/September ms he 


Eva Dukich 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Ruth Fosler 
Milford 
10 years/August 


Douglas Harris 
Lincoln 


po “i 
10 years/September | ‘a J 


Donald Jones, ur. | 


Hastings y, | | 
a) re/ it 4 m 
10 years/July ie Ae 


Linda Kovar 
Lincoln | 


Terrence Lewis 
Lincoln AT 
10 years/August S2sian 


Nancy Mead 
Lincoln 


10 years/September y | | A 


Richard Morgan | 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


sos sngcermummrnmetnsnncersensermarmennsennenses 
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Karla Peet 
Lincoln | 
10 years/October | 


James Pelan 
David City VY 
10 years/September ula 


Susan Proskovec | 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Pamela Retzlaff | 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Linda Scholl 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Dennis Sheets | j ~s 


Lincoln | 
10 years/October co » a 


Arthur Thompson 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Helen Ulrich 
Lincoln | 

10 years) | ™ 
September | mt 


Debra Vance 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
Septembr 


Jane Vraspir 4 
Lincoln Sa 
10 years/ "ath 


oa 
September el] ‘ 


he 
\ je tee | 
’ - 4 
Btls sae Se | ea ARS} 


Cindy Dull | 
Lincoln |. 
5 years/October | 


Bob Garver II [i 
Lincoln j 
9 years/August [> 
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David Green | 


Lincoln 
9 years/August 


Linda Rice 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Maxine Schatz 
Auburn 


5 years/September [7 P 


Also Observing 
Anniversaries 


Arlene Blum 

Lincoln 

30 years/July 
Robert Halvorsen 
Lincoln 

30 years/September 
Bonnie Anderson 
Lincoln 

25 years/August 
Sidney Maynard 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 
Beverly Oestmann 
Lincoln 

25 years/August 
Edward Paulsen 
Lincoln 

25 years/August 
Duane Smith 
Nebraska City 

29 years/September 
Gary Babcock 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Michael Bell 

Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Sondra Buehler 
Lincoln 

20 years/July 
Robert Ellis 

Lincoln 

20 years/July 

Peggy Harmon 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 
Roberta Hej 

Lincoln 

20 years/August 


Fall 1989 


Diane Henke 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 
Marilyn Kelly 
Lincoln 

20 year/September 
Sandra Payne 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 
Larry Shepard 
Lincoln 

20 years/October 
Vicki Wusk 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Alan Banks 
Hastings 

15 years/July 
Laurie Baxter 
Lincoln 

15 years/September 
Merri Hackbarth 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Thomas Johnson 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Debra Jones 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Susan Lehn 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 
Diana McNeil 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Linda Mohatt 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 
Dianne Newell 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 
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Glenn Pankonin 
Auburn 

15 years/August 
Douglas Schaffer 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 
William Schnase 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 
Louann Schulte 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Patricia Sindel 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Louise Anderson 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Tammy Bandars 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Cheryl Dunbar 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Melinda Harring 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Rosemarie Hill 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Ronald Hoagland 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Jennifer Jennette 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
James Kortum 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Teri Langston 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Kevin Mills 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Mary Ann Nolte 
Lincoln 

10 years/October 
Russel Powell 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Byron Schroeder 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Tyler Sprouse 
Lincoin 

10 years/July 
Bonnie Studer 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Judith Teepie 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Rodney Topp 
Lincoln 

5 years/October 


You don’t have to 
keep your problems 
bottled up. 


Open up to Lincoln EAP. 
Our professional coun- 
B__selors provide free, confi- 
~ dential services. 


Call 
Lincoln EAP, Inc. 


476-0186 


Free employee assistance services are part 
of the benefits provided by your employer. 


It's time to give your pink slip 
the pink slip. 


VOICES MAIL 
A better way to take and distribute phone messages. 


Say goodbye to piles of pink slips. LI&T Voice Mail can To pick up your messages, simply pick up a touch-tone 
handle your phone messages more accurately and effi- phone...anytime, anywhere. LTGT Voice Mail can also 
ciently. It's easy to use, requires no costly equipment answer your cellular phone when you're away from your 
investment and is available for a low monthly rate. phone, on another call or your phone is turned off. Or call 


LT&I Voice Mail records your phone messages inaper- your pager (or any local phone number) to notify you 
sonal mailbox which only you can access using a confiden- | whena message is received in your mailbox. 
tial password. Unlike paper messages, LI&T Voice Mail For details, call your LI&T Marketing Representative or 
messages dont get lost and they're always accurate. the LIST Business Office at 476-4321. 
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